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CHAPTER I. • : ^•• 

Dae EMt. 

Many years ago, in the dull cold light of a February 
aftemoon, a stranger in London wended bis way Due 
East tbrough the city. 

He was very young; he was very hopefdl; he was 
very confident of himself ; very sanguine as to his own 
future; he had entered the great Metropolis not an 
honr before, with the Intention of conquering it, if 
such an expression be sufficiently intelligible; in the 
pages that are to come will be found the tale of his 
failures and his snccesses, of his faults and virtues, of 
his errors and repentance. Whatever of interest this 
book may contain will be centered in him and his; and 
for all these reasons it is fitting that the story which 
has still to be written should commence as he sets foot 
in London for the first time, and follow his steps tili 
the chronicle is ended, and the volume closed. 

It is a Strange home which he is seeking; a Singu- 
lar locality in which he is about to pitch his tent — 
East, due East, in the Christian Babylon, in that great 
city whose inhabitants are as the sands of the sea- 
shore. 

Will you trace his route on paper, most courteous 
reader? The way is not hard to find, even although 
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joxa knowledge of London extend no fortbeir Jßast than 
Gracechurch Street . > 

Perhaps, however, it is assnhih]^ tx)ö inuch to ima- 
gine that you can knQw Aiyytlimjf t)f a street which is 
always fiill of v&ns ani omifibuses; probablj you have 
merely a^va'^e recolfection that the landmark I have 
cho9^'lÄ\*dipSac\^h'ere in the city. Let me, therefore, 
'f^fcsh.yolir memory as to its whereabonts. 
.' * From Charing Gross east you will find (if you con- 
sult a Directory map) a continuous line of streets run- 
ning parallel with the river for a distance of a couple 
of miles or so; thus, commencing at the point above in- 
dicated, and marking out the way, child-fashion, with 
the tip of your finger, you have first the Strand; se- 
condly, Fleet Street; thirdly, Ludgate Hill and Ludgate 
Street; then a sweep round St. PauPs; after that Can- 
non Street, the handsomest thoroughfare in London, 
though it ts in the City; while, at the extreme end of 
Cannon Street, comes King William Street, which we 
cross at the statue, and which brings us at once into 
Gracechurch Street. 

Were we to continue our route up it, we should, 
in due time, get into a truly delectable neighbourhood, 
bordered on the right by Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, 
and on the left by that stränge land lying to the north 
of Barbican, and all round about Moor Lane, tind Cur- 
tain Koad. As it is, however, we tum our faces south- 
ward, and speak more fully of the territory in which 
we find ourselves. 

Down there you perceive, slanting to the river, is 

Fish Street Hill, at the bottom of which runs Lower 

Thames Street, a classic spot reudered sacred by Bil- 

■^gsgate, in which men knock up against the passers- 
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by, with big baskets of fisb andbigger boxes of oranges; 
where the air is literallj foul with the smell of foreign 
froits, for in Lower Thames Street oranges are more 
plentifdl even than salt haddocks, and the side paths 
are lined with open shops, that seem overflowing into 
the dirty gntters^ with nuts, and shaddocks, and 
lemons. 

Yes, my dear madam, it is indeed from Thames 
Street, by Billingsgate, that many of the frnits you 
have at dessert, and the delicate lemons wherewith you 
season your puddings, are originally procured; it is 
firom Thames Street that the cod-liver oil which the 
great Doctor Belgrayia declares your consumptive daugh- 
ter must either take or die, is to be had in its integrity; 
it is from Thames Street that the lemon and lime juice 
which you find so valuable in a sick room, make their 
way into genteel society; and it is from Thames Street 
that the bloaters the Londoners eat at breakfast, and 
the oysters they swallow for supper, and the salmon 
milor has at a fabulous price per pound, and the tnrbot 
you Order from your suburban fishmonger, are all had 
^^first band,'' as it is called. 

Prawns, shrimps, soles, mackerei, salmon, trout, 
sturgeon, whelks, winkles, are all brought to BiUings- 
gate — are all sold from Billingsgate — and scattered 
north, east, south, and west, on marble slabs, or coster- 
mongers^ barrows, from whence they find their way to 
the dinner-table of bis grace the duke, and to the fonr- 
o^clock tea of the housekeepeis who live high up , next 
the sky, in city attics. 

The piles of salt herrings and cart-loads of oranges, 
the great flabby cod-fish, and the equally sickly-looking 
**forbidden fruit," are enough to make one loathe the 
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sight of food for a month — to say nothing of the dirty 
women and the draakea men, tlie elfish children and 
the shouting fiBhwives, the boys who will persecnte one 
to bny flag baakets, and the respectable-looking old 
genüemen who are racing to the raOway Station, carry- 
ing to-morrow's first conrse, in one of those identical 
baskets, home; the narrowness of the foot-paths, and 
the everlasting jamming-np of carts, and the swearing 
of the drivers, and the filth, and the misery, and the 
ecstasy of the street Arabs, and the pushing and elbow- 
ing reqnired to force a passage throngh the impatient 
crowd! — verily, dear reader, this is a stränge place 
in which we find ourselves — this Babel where the 
Eastems congregate together to cheat the Westems if 
they can. 

Leaving behind us Billingsgate, however, and pro- 
ceeding eastward along Lower Thames Street, we get 
into a still worse atmosphere — into a locality redolent, 
not of oranges and haddocks, lemons and fresh soles, 
but of Salt fish and rotten vegetables, and decomposing 
heads and tails. 

Peep up that narrow street, or rather lane, for it 
is paved over the horseway, and opposite neighbours 
might shake hands from the top-story Windows; do not 
tum up it, for yoor nose^ sake, but look up it, and 
try to imagine in what business the inhabitants can be 
engaged. 

Through those basement Windows whiffs of a terrible 
odour are wafted to the sense; glimpses are to be caught 
of baskets piled high, one upon another. You stand 
and look, and look again, and yet you are nna^le to 
teil me, as I am unable to teil you, what manner of 
men carry on business in this vile-smelling lane, with 
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a sweet-soonding name — which swanns with children 

— where the gutters are fiill — where the air ib foul 

— where fish warehouses abound — where the poor 
congregate together — where it ahnest seems as thoagh 
huinan and animal life were striving together to prodnce 
a pestilence. 

And yet the men and the women ttrho have their 
homes here do not die quicker than their wealthiw 
fellows; further, thej love London, and would not go 
to live in the country at any price. They like to get 
among the green fields up about the New Biver and 
Homsey Wood House on a fine Sunday in summer, or 
to go down the Thames as far aa Woolwich or Graves- 
end, or to make their way down to the marshes beyond 
Plaistow when the proper season arrives; but it would 
break their hearts to leave the city, for all that. 

There are very stränge anomalies to be met with 
in this region, and it may be that some of the gamim 
in Lower Thames Street Ioto the smell of fish and 
sewage as you who live far away in the country love 
the perfume of the rose and the hawthom. They may, 
when they grow to manhood's estate, have as tender 
memories awakened in their hearts by the odour of a 
stale mackerei or the sight of a mildewed orange, as 
are aroused in other breasts by the scmit of the jesr 
samine or the gift of a bunch of pale bluebells. 

Spite of this possibility, however, it can scarcdy 
be considered high treason to repeat the fact that the 
majority of the lanes^ alleys, courts, and entries de* 
bouching intp, and leading out of Lower Thames Street 
do stand grievously in need of a thorough purification. 

I wonder if in this respect the Ea^t End be^b^te 
or worse than in the days when all this neigF 
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to give a stranger a favonrable impression of the Metro- 
polis, bat Lawrence Barbonr knows no better than to 
proceed straight through Shadwell to bis destination. 
He is in no baste to reach tbat destination, wbicb was 
the reason he elected to walk, instead of proceeding 
thither in a cab. The Febmarj wind is keen and 
cntting, the pavements are not over clean, the streets 
are not ovot dry, the evening is beginning to close, 
and the long night is drawiiig on the short winter daj. 
The neighbonrhood in which he soon finds himself is 
neither interesting, nor respectable, yet still he never 
qnickens bis steps, bnt, the first excitement of entering 
London over, walks on more slowly than ever, thinking 
of the great ^tnre that lies before himr of how fine a 
thing it is to be free at last to carve oat bis way in 
the World, at liberty to eam bis own living, — to make 
bis own fortnne. 

Hord and fieree had been ibe battle between the 
Barbonr pride and the Barbour poverty, before he was 
snffered to try what he conld do for the refief of the 
family necessities in business. The Barboors were great 
people, or, at least, they thonght themselves so, and 
Mr. Barbonr shed natural tears at the idea of one of 
bis sons demeaning himself by entering trade. - 

When Lawrence first mooted the qaestion, bis father 
desired him never to menfion sodi a project again; 
bnt, as the 'Barbour poverty beeame greater, Laihrence 
did recnr to the matter, time after time, nntil at length 
be wrang a relttctant consent from the old "Sqnire," 
as he was styled, ^Ho dtag the Barbonr crest into the 
mire of commerce," - — so Mr. Barbonr put it. 

*'I sbonld like better to drag the Barboor crest out 
of the mire of beggary," Lairrence «nswered stoctly, 
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whereapon the old man dedared, *'That he was not a 
Barboor at all, that he was a Perkins, tfaat he had cast 
baek to the only low drop of blood which had ever 
entered into the veins of the Barbonrs since" — 

"Since the first of our name trimmed the beard of 
William the Conqueror, I snppose," interrnpted Law- 
rence; then noticing the angry flush that came into bis 
father's cheeks, he went on, — 

"What does our family do for us now? What is 
the use of blood without money? What is the good of 
birth tmless a man bare gold also? What is the use 
of being a gentleman if one cannot stoop without losing 
caste? I thought it was only parvenus who needed to 
be cäutious about going on foot. Anyhow, I am 
certain of one thing, that no pride of birth will fill a 
man^s stomach, and it is Coming to want with us. I dg 
not desire to run counter to your prejudices, but I will 
not stay here and starve." 

"You are not asked to starve: your godfather wishes 
you to enter the Church." 

"KI must be a bieggar, I should certainly prefer 
not to be a derical one," was the reply. 

"And I have offered you time after time to write 
to my old firiend Sir Charles Harrison, who would, I 
am sure, obtain a commission for you,'' went on Mr. 
Barbour. ' 

"Could I live on an ensign's pay?" was the ^^ptort. 
" Could I live like a gentleman on an income no larger 
than a Clerkes? Could I spend my lifo considering six- 
penoes, and plannlng how best to keep out of debt? 
Look here, sir," and Lawrence laid bis band resolutely 
on the table; he did not strike it, because he^lifl not 
at all of a vehemenl :n__!„! _!___, 1_! - LI 
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hand down resolutely. "Look here, sir, I mean to 
leaye home the day I am one-and-twenty. Shall I 
waste the year between tliis and that, or shall I go ont 
and make money now? I will adopt either course you 
please; only teÜ me whether I am to stay or not, and 
let ns argue no more about the matter/' 

Then the old man, looking away towards Malling- 
ford End, towards the house, and the trees, and the 
lands, and the park that were his no longer, answered, — 

"You shall choose your own future, Lawrence; yöu 
shall select your own road in life; and then whatever 
härm comes to you, will not be of my making; you 
may go into the Church, or the Army, or to London, 
or — 

Mr. Barbour's temper was getting the better of his 
parental feelings, so he prudently stopped short, and 
Lawrence replied, — 

"I will go to London." 

"Very well," said his father; "only, should you re- 
pent hereafter, do not blame me." 

"I am willing to take my life on my own Shoulders, 
and carry whatever bürden I make for myself," was 
the reply. "Thank you, sir;" and the young man's 
tone grew softer, and he put out his hand a little way, 
as if expecting his father to do likewise. 

But Mr. Barbour answered, — 

"There can be no unanimity of feeling between us 
in this matter. As you have decided to disgrace the 
family, be it so; only you can scarcely expect me to 
shake hands, and wish you God speed on such an 
errand." 

Before Lawrence started for London, however, his 
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father irelented so far as to hope he would do well and 
keep well. 

"And remember," were his last words, "while I 
live joxL can come home wlien yon please. I will not 
shnt the door on you, though yon liave disappointed 
ma Notwithstanding yonr low tastes, I bare no rea- 
son to doubt your being my son." Having conduded 
which speecb, Mr. Barbour tnmed back to the son who 
remained, while Lawrence walked out a prodigal into 
the world^ 
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DlBUir Tard« 

Thus it came abont that the yoong man entered 
London as described in the first sentence of this stoiy, 
and walked Due East to the residence of the only re- 
lative he had in the whole of that great city, said re- 
lative chancing to be connected with him in manner, 
and fashion following: — 

When the Barbonrs were really the Barbonrs of 
Mallingford End — wealthy county people with horses 
in their Stahles, rare exotics in their greenhouses, deer 
in their park, servants-at their beck and call — Staf- 
ford Barbour, Lawrence's great- grandfather, married a 
Miss Perkins, daughter and heires& of Isaac Perkins, 
Drysalter, Orutched-friars, London. 

The lady had plenty of money, which was in due 
time spent by her sons, Lawrence's grandfather being 
one of those who assisted in wasting the golden hoard. 

All the gold Isaac Perkins had scraped together in 
the course of a long and industrious life took to itself 

Tkt Bac$ fw Wealiih. I, 2^ 
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wings and fled away, when the young Barbonrs came 
to lay hands apon it Mrs. Stafford Barbour's fortane 
proved indeed a perfect curse to lier descendants. On 
the strength of it thej gambled, thej betted, thej trained 
horaes that always lost, mey purchased pictores — they 
married aristocratic panpers. 

From the time Mr. Stafford Barbonr bronght home 
his bride, the race down hill began, and that race was 
only finished outside the gates of Mallingford End, 
when, ruined and sonred, Angnstns Barbonr, esquire, 
widower, and the father of two sons, foond himself with 
nothing intervening between his pride and the work- 
honse, save a modest homestead and a farm of some 
fifty acres, which having fortonately been settled on his 
late wife and her children, afforded a shelter, albeit an 
hnmble one, to the gendeman beggar in his extremity. 

Had Mr. Barbour been a man possessed of one 
Single streng qoality excepting pride, he might still 
have done something with even the litde territory which 
was left; as it was, however, he and his boys only 
lived, and bat for the kindness of the rector and his 
cnrate, who, out of pure compassion, taught the lads 
gratoitously, Lawrence and his brother would have 
grown np totally nneducated. 

All the day long, Mr. Barbour wandered round his 
land, or sat over the fire, reading books of heraldry, 
and those county histories which contained any men- 
tion of the former greatness of his family, and of the 
high people who had intermarried with the Barbonrs of 
Mallingfbrd End. All the day the boys either studied 
or ran wild, whichever they pleased — Edmund Bar- 
bour generaUy inclining to the latter amusement, while 
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Lawrence pored over his iessonS) and thongbt and 
thought, tiU he was tired and weary, of the properties 
hiB ancestors had once owned, but which Öiey now 
owned no more. 

When the crisis of their affairs was pnblidy known 
there came a letter to Mr. Barbour from a very distant 
connection of the family — a certain Mr. Josiah Per- 
lons — who, dating from Distaff Conrt, John Street, 
Limehouse, stated first the fact that he might be con- 
sidered in the light of a relalion, inasmuch as his fa- 
ther and Mr.Barbonr had been third cousins; secondly, 
that having heard of the reverse of fortime experienced 
by Mr. Barbour, he thought it possible he might wish 
to put one of his sons to business; lasüy, that if such 
should be the case, he. Josiah Perkins, could make 
room for a boy in his office, and would do his best to 
push him on in the world. 

Mr. Josiah Perkins fiirther proceeded to explain 
that he was a manufacturing chemist; that he lived on 
his own premises; that the boy could live with hixn ozl 
those premises. 

Moreover — and Mr. Perkins evidenily considered 
this the moral feather in his cap — his partner, Mr. 
Sondes, had a separate business altogether — to wit, a 
large sugax-refinery in Goodman's Fields. 

It was a very straightforward epistle; the letter 
evidendy of an honest, well-meaning man, who knew 
nothing of the world — as Mr. Barbour understood Ae 
meaning of the phrase — who looked upon the "smash- 
up" at Mallingford End as he would have looked upon 
the bankruptcy of any very wealthy merchant, and who, 
having been all his lifo rath^ proud of the relationship 

2* 
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ezisting between lumself and the Barboiirs, feit that as! 
a matter of gratitude for the satisfaction die connection 
liad afforded him, he ought now to step forward and 
offer to do something for the family. 

How this letter was received may easilj be imagined. 
Mr. Barbour anathematised every Perkins who had ever 
existed since the beginning of time. He cnrsed his 
great-grandfather and his great-grandmother, and the 
drysalter and trade, and the city and Mr. Sondes, and 
Mr. Josiah Perkins, and all chemists and all sngar- 
refiners, and all prestunptaons bnsiness blackgaards who 
had the impudence to thrast their confonnded shop- 
keeping nnder his very nose. 

By dint of actnal abnse he made the Contents of 
the letter so pnblic that Lawrence, whom he did not 
intend to see it, could have repeated the substance of 
the epistle off by heart 

Nay, he did more ; he took npon himself to answer 
the proposal, which his father said he shonld treat with 
silent contempt, and at the age of sixteen entered into 
a clandestine correspondence with his relative, which 
never dropped, until fonr years afterwards the young 
man entered London, and wended bis way dne east to 
Distaff Court 

There was nothing romantic abont Lawrence Bar- 
bour — nothing speciaUy hard in the fact of his coming 
to London to seek his fortnne. Money he had never 
owned; luxuriös he had never known; good Society he 
had never mixed in; and yet in so far as he had the 
prejudices of his class on many subjects, as he had not 
been bom among business people, as he had not been 
trained to work, as he had never known what it was 
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to call any man master, as he had not been bron^ht 
np to labour, there was a sometbing rather interedting 
in seeing how willinglj he snbmitted to the curse of 
oar race ; how almost trinmphantly he stepped forward 
and thrast bis neck into the world^s collar; how bravely 
he faced the fact that the choice he had made wotdd 
hamess bim for life to the business car — would take 
him away ftom the hunters and the racers and the 
wild steeds of the desert, and tnm him into a cart- 
horse, a dmdge, a worker, tili he had eamed bis rest, 
and was tomed ont, for the remainder of bis dajs, into 
that green paddock, which is the UUma Thule of so 
manj merchants, and tradesmen. 

It was growing dark when Lawrence Barbonr fonnd 
bimself in High Street, Shadwell; bnt the gas-lights 
and the not over-repntable crowd that kept sarging past 
amused bis country eyes. There is a great charm in 
the gas-ligbt; the London streets at night — that is, 
the streets where there are plenty of shops, which are 
fall of the stir, and ham, and excitement of life — 
mast always bare a charm for a stranger. Take even 
the lowest neighbourhoods — take Wbitechapel and 
Shoreditch, and the Hackney and Bethnal Green Boads, 
St, John's Eoad Hoxton, John Street Clerkenwell, the 
Goswell Eoad, in fact any thoroaghfare where the gas 
flames out firom the butchers\ and grocers\ and dra- 
pers', and jewellers' shops — it wonld be impossible 
for a person new to London to pass through those 
streets witbont feeling both astonished and interested 
— astonished at the stream of bnman beings that flow 
ceaselessly along the pavements, interested bj the lierht 
and the bastle, and Üie life, and the anwonted 
of the great city in which he finds bimself. 
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once it occuired to Lamrence that he might as well see 
how time was going; and accordingly he feit for his 
watch, but the watch was no longer in his possession. 
Hia chain dan^ed uselessly over his waistcoat; it had 
been cut, and the one solitary article of value the 
young man owned in the world was probably on its 
way to the nearest receiver's. 

For a moment Lawrence stood still and looked 
back. He had some vague intention of retracing his 
Steps — of tracking out the thief ; but that instant the 
vastness of London came home to his nnderstanding; 
the hopelessness of seeking for one man among mil- 
lions of men was made piain to him, and at precisely 
the same minute there crossed his mind a doubt 
whether he shoold find the read to fortune so smooth 
a one as he had in his inexperience imagined it would 
prove. 

He had come to London to conquer it, to make 
money out of its inhabitants, to eam a place for him- 
seif among the merchant princes of the Modem Baby- 
lon. He had walked along building Castles and dream- 
ing dreams, and, behold! a band had dexterously 
appropriated the one possession on which he prided 
himself , the one thing his mother had left him — a 
jewelled and most valnable watch. 

Somehow he did not enjoy his walk so mach after 
ihis little incident, and he enjoyed it all the less, per- 
haps, because he soon fonnd himself in that end of the 
Commercial Eoad which is wide and dark and desolate 
by reason of its blocks of respectable houses that show 
few gas-lights, and all stand back disdainfally from 
the pavement On tili he came to Three-Colt Street, 
down which he tomed; — ten minutes more brought 
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him to John Street, where an eirand-boy obligingly in- 
fonned Mm where Distaff Yard was situated. 

"It's inside that there gateway," remarked the 
juvenile Londoner, *'and if you ring at this.here door 
somebody will come to you." 

Having imparted which piece of intelHgenee the 
lad went off, swinging his basket, and whistling, "So 
you're going far away," which was at that time a po- 
pulär melody, in the streets, as well as in the drawing- 
room. 

Lawrence rang, and in a short time the door opened, 
and a man demanded his bnsiness. 

"Is Mr. Perkins in?^' asked the descendant of all 
the Barbours; wherenpon the other answered that he 
believed he was, and that if he, Mr. Barbour, would sit 
down in the counting-house, Mr. Perkins should be in- 
formed he was "wanted." 

As matters tomed oat, Mr. Perkins was in the 
connting-house, and there Lawrence found him seated 
on a high stool, engaged in looking over a file of 
acconnts for some receipt or memorandum which he 
needed. 

"What can I do for you, sir" asked the chemist, 
pausing in his employment, and tuming round to 
survey the new-comer, while he kept his fingers be- 
tween the bills examined, — and the hüls on the lower 
part of the file — a man of business in the minutest 
action of his life! 

"I am Lawrence Barbour," was the reply. 

"Bloss my soul, you don't say sol" 

Mr. Perkins doubled up one of the receipts to 
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shook ins kinsman^s band üll Lawrence's fingers ached 
again. 

"Welcome to Limehouse!*' and Mr. Perkins, still 
holding the youth's band, stepped back a step, or two, 
so as to get a better view of bis face. 

If tbe two bad tben spoken tbeir tbougbts, Mr. 
Perkins would bave said, 

"Well, I don't tbink mucb of die look of you;" 
and Lawrence woald bave ecboed bis words. 

Tbey were botb disappointed. Tbe cbemist bad 
expected to see a dasbing young swell — a tall, band- 
some fellow — enter Distaff Yard; and wben be tumed 
round on bis stool it no more entered into bis mind 
ibat Lawrence Barbonr was bis expected cousin tban 
tbat be was a prince of tbe blood. 

He bad ratber boasted about tbis cousin to bis 
business acqnaintances. He bad expected to find some- 
tbing above tbe common in a Barbonr of Mallingford 
End, and now tbere stood before bim a middle-sized 
young man, witb lank black bair, witb a pale face, 
witb irregulär features, witb deep-set eyes, wbo talked 
witb a sligbt country accent, and wbo bad not tbe 
sligbtest pretension to being a fine gentleman. 

Mr. Perkins did feel disappointed, but tbis dis- 
appointment made no difference in tbe beartiness of bis 
welcome. 

"I am rigbt glad to see you," be said. "I bope 
you will make your fortune before you are as old as I 
am. 

Lawrence, in bis beart, boped so, too; but be only 
tbanked bis cousin for bis good wisbes, and for bis 
MndnesB in offering bim a Situation. 

"Nonsense, lad," was tbe reply. "I mean to bave 
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my valne out of you yet. But now, come along, and 
let me introduce you to my wife and children;" and 
Baying this, Mr. Perkins led the way out of his offiee 
and across the yard into the honse, which was for a 
time to be Lawrence Barboor's home. 



CHAPTEß III. 
At Herne. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Perkins' career had not 
been an astonishingly prosperous one. He had not 
done ill — bnt neither, on the other band, had he done 
well. 

Saccess is comparatiye, consequently men's views 
of it are dififerent Some are satisfied with a very 
small measure, others deem their object still onattained 
even when the bushel is fiill and running over. 

Success to one is a living of five hundred a yeax, 
with a pretty church to preach in, pleasant society near 
at band, no poor, and a good house; to another, it is 
a fair salary, a semi-detached villa, a strip of garden 
containing a piece of grass about the size of a table-doth, 
a piano purchased by instalments , standing behind the 
door in äie front parlour, a suite of walnut wood fumi- 
ture covered with green rep, a dining-table, a set of 
spirit-decanters, and a cruet-frame, with varioua other 
artides too numerous to mention dispersed about the 
suburban mansion. 

To a third, suceess is compassed when he has got 
his sons out in the world, and his daughters married 
or engaged. Up to that point there may have been a 
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straggle, bat for the futnre he sees bis way plain, and 
binds the lanrels of victoiy round bis brow; wbile 
to a foorth notbing sbort of a tide seems satisfao- 
tory, notbing ander a patent of nobility wortb stri-vdng 
for. 

Saccess is wbat we make it for oarselves. Tbe re- 
solt of tbe social game, wbetber gain or loss, mast 
depend, not on tbe opinions of otbers, bat apon tbe 
magnitude of tbe stake tbat we bave placed apon tbe 
board: and, tberefore, wben I saj tbat Mr. Perkins' 
prosperity bad been of tbe most moderate description, 
it mast be bome in mind tbat I am gaaging bis con- 
dition by tbe ordinary conventional Standard, ratber 
tban speaking of it as Mr. Perkins migbt often be 
beard speaking of it bimselfl 

According to bis own idea, be stood before tbe 
World a living example of tbe comfortable position 
any individaal willing to work bard, may acbieve 
witboat tbe assistance of a large money capital to 
Start witb. Lawrence Barboar^s notion was, bowever, 
widely different to tbis. Mr. Perkins became in dae 
time a living example to bim of bow long a man may 
walk tbrougb existence witboat making anytbing of 
bis opportanities; and, allowing for tbe over-bopefal- 
ness of youtb, for its impatience at delay, for its 
proneness to ignore tbe possibility eitber of failare or 
obstacle, Lawrence's view of tbe matter was sensible 
enoagb. Tbere can be no doubt tbat, bad not Mr. 
Perkins been so easily eontented bis saccess woald 
bave been greater; bat tben, be migbt not bave feit 
so bappy. So tbere are two sides to tbat qaestion 
also. 

He bad worked bard — like a borse in a miU, 
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he was wont to declare, wben lie talked abont himself, 
a calamity of not unfreqaent occurrenca He had not 
been extravagant, he hsiid not been ostentatioos, he had 
not squandered his eamings; and yet, Bupposing Josiah 
Perkins had died, hier estate woold not have yielded 
five thousand ponnds net. Is this success? Mr. Per- 
kins thonght so, and was a very well-contented man; 
who never had any qnalms of conscience as to ihe 
honesty of the trade in which he had embarked; who 
never, or at least rarely, regretted having left ihe 
more legitimate branches of his profession in order to 
engage in others which were, to nse a mild term, ques- 
tionable. 

As the World goes, Josiah Perkins was a just and 
an honest man, and yet his trade was a lie, his business 
a delosion, every «article he sent out of his yard a 
fiham. Never a better fellow breathed than the manu- 
factnring chemist; he stood by his friends, he loved his 
wife and children, he never forsook the people he em- 
ployed when sickness or death entered their doors; 
bnt still, as I have said, his mode of eaming money 
was not strictly legitimate, for Mr. Perkins was less a 
manufactnring chemist than a manufactüring grocer. 

Had he not, however, been in the first instance 
a chemist, he could not as the years went by have 
tomed grocer. 

Science, experience, practical knowledge, all these 
were brought to bear — not on perfecting valuable 
discoveries, but on prodncing all sorts of mbbish. 
Nutmegs that had never seen a foreign shore; coffee- 
berries that had never grown on a tree; arrow-root ex- 
tracted from potatoes; rhnbarb oselesjs as a medidne; 
pepper<;oms made out of molasses and pea-flour; these 
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were a few of the articles manafactuTed in Distaff Yard, 
and distribnted thence throaghont the length and breadth 
of England. 

Doubtless there is no such thing as adulteration 
now; our tea is all from China; there is no starch in 
oor gronnd rice; our raisins are not besmeared with 
molasses; oar vinegar is free from all snspicion of pjro- 
ligneous acid; no trace of barytes can be detected in 
cdomel; the bark of the alder-tree is never decocted 
into qninine; glass flies are not sold for genuine can- 
tharides; all die wine made in England is labelled 
"British/' and would not dream of appearing at table 
in cnt decanters, still less of being solenmly poured 
into colonred and frosted glasses by stately footmen; — 
everything men and women eat and drink now, is, of 
conrse, pure, and there are no profits made illegitimat- 
ely at Ais present time; but in the days when Mr. 
Perkins did business due east, matters were diiferently 
managed; some chemists did not profess to be particular, 
and their customers were less particular still. 

If the grocers did well, the chemists did well too; 
if wages were good, and the poor flocked for little 
luxuries to the cheap shop in the main street — ay, 
and for that matter to the dear shops, too — Mr. 
Perkin's share of profits was satisfactoiy. 

K, on the contrary, coffees, and spices, and 
farinaceous airticles were not in demand, the half- 
year's balance in Distaff Tard was a thing to be wept 
over. 

What would ye have, reader? The world is not 
all honest. There is knavery in the innocent country, 
as well as due east in London. 

When in a facetious and confidential mood, Mr. 
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bonr was not tbe person to let obstacles affiright him, 
to permit smäll discomforts to inflnence bis decision. 

^^My bonse it not qnite so grand a one as Malling- 
ford End," remarked Mr. Perkins, as be led tbe way 
towards bis modest residence. 

'*It is a long time since we lived at Mallingford 
End," answered Lawrence, "and I did not expect to 
find a palace in Distaff Yard/' 

Tbis reply, not being ezactly tbe kind of Observa- 
tion Mr. Perkins expected, caused bim to take ratber 
a Gurions look back at bis relative wbo followed bim 
into tbe bonse, wbicb was not macb bigger tban a 
good-sized packing-case. 

"I bopo, notwitbstanding, you'll make yourself at 
bome,'' Said tbe cbemist, banging up bis bat in tbe ball 
and motioning Lawrence to do tbe same; and as be 
spoke be drew open a door to tbe rigbt of tbe passage, 
and introdnced tbe new-comer to bis familj. 

Tben for a moment Lawrence did receive a sbock: 
sucb a small room, sncb a large family, sncb a paper, 
sucb fumitorel He conld scarcelj belp sbowing in bis 
face some part of wbat was passing throngb bis mind, 
and Mr. Perkins consequentlj volunteered tbe remark, 
tbat tbongb tbe bonse wasn't a castle, stiU tbey were 
beartily glad to see bim in it, and wonld do tbeir best 
to make bim comfortable. 

"And wben yonVe made yonr fortune and bave got 
MaUingford End back again, we will all go down and 
see yon tbere, and talk abont tbe nigbt yon first came 
to onr little crib in Distaff Yard." 

Lawrence Barbonr langbed; tbe secret desire of 
bis sonl was to bny MaUingford End; bat be was 
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not going to proclaiin ^at fact among these stränge 
people. 

"I have a notion/* he answered, **that tbongb ^e 
losing of Mallingford was an easy matter, it would 
prove a more difficult afPair to get the property back 
again. At anj rate, that is not one of the tasks I have 
set myself ," and he shook hands with Mrs. Perkins, 
and, Üie civility seeming to be expected of him, kissed 
a variety of cluldren who were seated ronnd the table, 
each with a cup^ of weak tea beside it, and a wedge of 
thick bread-and-bntter in its band. 

^^Make yonrself at home,** Mr. Perkins repeated, 
and Lawrence accordingly essayed to perform this feat 
by "drawing up to the table," as Mrs. Perkins begged 
him to do, and accepting a cap of tea trom her fair 
hands. 

Let me try to sketch that interior as it appeared to 
the stranger's eyes. 

A small room containing a large table, which left 
bare Space for a dozen mabogany chairs, and a sofa 
covered with horse-hair; there was an old-fashioned 
grate piled high with blazing coals; there were two 
Windows, draped with faded crimson curtains; there 
were Mr. Perkins in bis office-coat, brown in parts with 
co£Eee, white in others with bean-flonr, Mrs. Perkins, 
in a dark stoff dress, and five children, arrayed accord- 
ing to their age and sex in garments cnriously 
fashioned, and evidently home-made — evidently, by 
reason of the bagginess of the nether habiliments of the 
litüe boys, and of the generally patchy appearance of 
the dresses of the girls. No one, looking even for the 
first time at the delft tea-service, at the children, and 
at Mrs. Perkins, conld doubt the fact of the mistress 
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of that household being a ^'capital manager,^* who 
had in a cheap sempstress, who affected char-woman, 
who washed at home, who liked grubbing in tbe kitcben, 
wbo locked np even the mustard-pot, and who, having 
a general idea that success or ruin hang on the eaving 
or using of an extra pound of sngar a week, tried to 
do her duty, according to her light, faithftilly. 

While she was engaged in ponring out bis tea, 
Lawrence employed himself in wondering where on 
earth Mr. Perkins had picked her up, and when he had 
exhausted bis astonishment on that snbject, he directed 
bis attention to the eldest child, a girl of ten, who, 
aeated opposite to bim, was staring with all her might 
at the new arrival. 

Miss Ada Perkins was one of those yonng ladies 
who wonld seem to be in great demand in creation, 
since natore tnrns them off by thonsands; she was fair, 
she was fat, she had a broad face, a small nen retrouaa^^ 
— not piquant in the least, but simply flat at the bridge 
and tnmed np towards the tip, — a large mouth, good 
teeth, light hair, in cnrls of conrse, with perfectly 
aznre eyes, that possessed a power of opening wider 
than any eyes Lawrence thonght he had ever seen be- 
fore. 

"Have yon any more children?" asked the yonng 
man, thinking some Observation on Mr. Perkins' small 
grapes would seem onlypolite under the circnmstances. 

"Do yon not think there are enongh?" demanded 
Mr. Perkins, who was seated afar off on the sofa, stir- 
ring bis tea at arm's length from him ; at which remark 
Mrs. Perkins langhed, and Miss Ada giggled. 

"There would be quite enongh for me," answered 
Lawrence; "bnt I did not know whether yon — " 
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"Thank 70U," interrupted Mr. Perkins; "it is no 
such easy work to feed, clothe, and edncate five chil- 
dren that I should desire any more." 

" You do not know anything about such matters, 
Mr. Barbour," observed the lady; and once again Law- 
rence marvelled where his relative had picked her up, 
while Mr. Perkins answered for him — 

"Time enough — he has his life all to come yet 
— and his fortune to make, and his wife to find." 

Whereupon Lawrence mentally registered a vow 
that he would never find one like Mrs. Perkins. 

At this juncture it suddenly occurred to the chemist 
to ask the young man whether he had dined, and upon 
Lawrence answering in the negative, Mr. Perkins be- 
came clamorous for cold meat. 

"ril get you a chop in a minute," said the mistress 
of the house — an ofi'er which Lawrence won her eter- 
nal gratitude by declining. 

"We have supper at nine," she went on-, but I am 
sure you must be hungry after your long joumey. 
Let me get you a chop. Ada run and teil Jane to — " 

"Let me wait tili supper, if you please, Mrs. Per- 
kins," interposed Lawrence. "I would rather wait, in- 
deed, if you allow me. I have been feeding on Lon- 
don to-day, I think," he went on-, "at any rate, I know 
I have walked about tili my appetite has gone," and 
forthwith he plunged into the conversational abyss, 
told them how he had come on foot from the Station, 
and asked about the places he had passed, and re- 
gretted the loss of his watch, which loss roused Mrs. 
Perkins' keenest sympathies. 

"Was it gold? — dear, dear! — and oh, law! 
you don't say so — are you listening, Josiah ?^ — 

T/u Saa for Weaith. L 
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nervously inqnired the lady of the house — " a bit of 
mntton, or a mouthful of cheese, or — " 

With a gesture almost of hoixor, the great man 
declined the proffered civility. "You know I never 
eat snpper, ma'am," he said; "nor Olivine neither, 
thank you all the same." And the little girl, at the 
words, looked shyly towards Mrs. Perkins, and in a 
low, sweet, timid voice added, "No, thank you," but 
made no movement to come forward and shs^e hands, 
or be kissed, or anything. Silently she stood by Mr. 
Sondes' side, tili Ada, equal to that or any occasion, 
slid off her chair, and going straight np to the little 
creature, began to embrace her. 

That was a performance Lawrence Barbour never 
forgot: he laid down bis knife and fork to contem- 
plate it. 

For her years, Ada Perkins had the thickest legs 
of any child with whom he had ever been thrown into 
contact; further, she had the clumsiest figure and the 
largest waist. 

The fresh arrival, on the contrary, was slight and 
fragile, and when Ada pnt her fat red arms about her 
neck, and went through a ceremony of kissing and 
stroking the new child, who submitted herseif to the 
infliction with the air of a martyr, Lawrence could have 
laughed aloud. 

"Come with me, do," Ada whispered, trying to 
lead her victim off captive, and Mr. Sondes chancing 
to pause in a sentence at this crl:>iö, Loard the gd- 
treaty , and released Olivine's band. ^* Come with me,'* 
repeated Miss Perkins, and she led the little girl up 
towards Lawrence, and saying, "Speak to him '^'■— -- 
that's onr cousin who has come to live with w* 
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not taerely Miss Sondes, but also Lawrence, with un- 
speakable confusion. 

^^She's snch a dear, sWs snch a dear," and Ada 
executed a miniature war dance round her, and kissed 
Olivine again (who unceremoniously wiped the kiss 
away next minute), and put her arms round her neck, 
and looked uglier all the time thah Lawrence had ever 
thought it was possible for a child to look. 

"Will you shake hands with me?" he asked, and 
Olivine put out a little band, and placed it shyly in 
bis. 

"How are the cats, Olivine?" ipquired Mrs. Per- 
kins, with an effört at seeming at ease, which signally 
failed. 

"They are very well, thank you," and the child 
lifted a pair of loyely eyes — oh , lovely ! — to her 
questioner's face. 

"She has got two cats and a kitten," explained 
Ada, and Lawrence sincerely pitied Mr. Perkins for 
owning a daughter with such a face, and voice. 

*'And I have a dog, and a parrot, andfour rabbits, 
and a pair of doves," added the child, taking courage, 
and addressing herseif to Lawrence. 

"And the doves say cock-aroo, cock-aroo, all the 
day long, and the parrot calls himself prutty Poll, 
prutty Poll, that way," mocked Miss Ada, opening 
her mouth wide, and settling her head down in her 
Short neck, "and the rabbits go so" (making a feint 
of leaping), "and the dog comes down stairs bow-wow, 
wow-wow," proceeded the young lady. 

"My dear." It was Mr. Perkins who spoke, and 
Mrs. Perkins inunediately desired her daughter to hush. 
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are not worth being curious about. Well, the Lord is 
the judge of us all, both great and small,^^ finished 
Mrs. Perkins, a little iiTelevantly,as it seemed to Law- 
rence, who was beginning to tbink tbat bis relations 
made bim feel very mucb at bome indeed. 

"Will yon teil me yonr name?" be said, turning 
to tbe cbild, wbo answered witb tbat sweet gravity 
wbicb seemed so cbanning — 

"Olivine Sondes.'' 

"Olivine — bow singular, bow pretty! It is al- 
most as pretty as you are." 

"Well, I'm sure; wbat would your nncle say to 
tbat if be was berel" exclaimed Mis. Perkins,. wbile 
Ada performed anotber pas sml^ and laugbed, and 
giggled tili Lawrence could bave cboked ber. 

"I sball be tbe death of tbat brat, to a certainty," 
be tbougbt to bimself 5 but bis furtber reflections were 
cut sbort by tbe entrance of Mr. Sondes, wbo, saying, 
"Now, Olivine — Good nigbt, Mrs. Perkins," took tbe 
little girl into custody once again, and was departing 
witbout ftirtber leave-taking wben, remembering Law- 
rence, be reqnested tbe yonng man to "step tbis way 
for a moment." 

Greatly wondering, Lawrence walked into tbe ball, 
wbere, under tbe gas-ligbt, Mr. Sondes surveyed bim 
at bis leisure. 

He looked bim all over, up and down, from bis 
bead to bis boots, and from bis boots up to tbe bair of 
bis bead again. 

"Tben — "You'U do," said Mr. Perkins' senior 
partner, tbe proprietor of many sbares, of numerous 
bouses, and of tbat sugar refinery in Goodman's Fields, 
already mentioned — "you'll do," and be beld out 
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; s, whicli civility Lawrence, as in duly bound, 
ly accepted. 
.'t me see you at Stepney," proceeded tbe auto- 
aiid Lawrence bowed acquiescence. 

To have beard Mr. Sondes' tone, any one migbt 

ve supposed tbat Stepney was Carlton Terrace, and 

uQ senior partner a peer of tbe realm; indeed, in bis 

.i,'aorance of London, tbe new comer fancied Stepney 

liiust be some very fasbionable locality, and Mr. Sondes 

a millionnaire at tbe least. 

"Don't forget, Perkins. I wisb bim to come over," 
the bead of tbe firm repeated; and Mr. Perkins looked 
botb surprised and nettled as be answered, "I will not 
forget; be sball go to you." Having received wbich 
assnrance, Mr. Sondes departed, satisfied. 

"Tbat was more tban be ever said to me," re- 
marked Mr. Perkins, as be and Lawrence walked 
slowly back, after seeing Mr. Sondes safely out of 
DistaflP Yard. 

"Now I wonder — I really do" — and at tbis 
point tbe manufacturing cbemist paused, baving found 
at last a product wbicb it puzzled bim to analyse — : 
"wbatever be can want witb you." 

"It is natural tbat a master sbould wisb to see bis 
servant, is it not?" asked Lawrence; and tbis matter- 
of-fact Solution of tbe enigma so astonisbed Mr. Perkins 
tbat be did not recover from bis surprise during tbe 
whole of tbe evening. 

"So, be's gone at last!" exdaimed Mrs. Perkins, 
when tbey re-entered tbe parlour. "Anybody, to see 
the airs be gives bimself , would tbink we were all bis 
slaves." 
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"This yoang man gays Mr. Sondes is his master," 
observed the chemist, indicating Lawrence. 

*^And so he is, and so, for that matter, are yon. 
I have come here to do what I am told, to leam what 
you can teach me. We may as well call things by 
their right names; and if I am not your servant, and 
if you and Mr. Sondes are not my.masters, I do not 
understand English, that is all." 

"There are not many Londoners who would care 
to speak such very piain English, then," answered 
Mr. Perkins; "and from all I have heard about the 
family, I certainly never expected to listen to it out of 
the mouth of one of the Barbours of Mallingford. You 
must be very different from the rest of your people, I 
take it" 

"If more of my people had been like me, perhaps 
the Barbours might never have lost Mallingford," re- 
torted Lawrence; on receiving which reply Mr. Perkins 
opined that some day he should understand bis kinsman 
better, and his kinsman understand him. 

"I want to do the best I can for you," he finished. 

"And I will do the best I can for you," Lawrence 
answered, and involuntarily almost his heart went out 
towards this piain, business man, for whom he had 
already conceived a great respect and liking. 

"Then don't let there be anything more about 
servant and master between you and me," said Mr. 
Perkins, grasping his kinsman's proffered band. "We 
will work together if we can, and TU teach you all I 
know', and I hope you will succeed no worse than I 
have done." 

After the children were dispatched to their innocent 
slumbers ^- after even Miss Ada had (with much dif- 
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ficultj) been induced to relieve soeiety of her pre- 
sence — after the sapper things had been removed by 
Jane — after Mrs. Perkins had retired for the night — 
the chemist and Lawrence Bat talking together for 
hours, about Mallingford, about Distaff Yard, about 
London and business, and the money which can bo 
made in bnsiness. 

As a matter of coiirse, Mr. Sondes^ name would 
obtmde itself occasionally, and at last Lawrence asked 
some question about the senior partner, which led on 
to the forther inquiry as to what sort of woman bis 
wife was supposed to be. 

"He never had a wife," answered Mr. Perkins; at 
which piece of intelligence bis companion looked aghast 
and murmured — 
. "That little girl." 

"Olivine. She's not bis child at all*, she is bis 
niece; and a queer, old-fashioned little witch is that 
same Miss Olivine. They are both alone in the world, 
and they live alone together in a great house over at 
Stepney, where there is a staircase so wide you ooold 
drive a coaeh and four down it, and a hall so large 
yon could tum the horses round. Ay, now, that is a 
Singular establishment if you like; and there is a sad 
Story hanging to it also. Mr. Sondes had a brother, a 
clergyman, and wherever they met her I don't know, 
but they both did meet Olivine^s mother in some place, 
and both feil in love with her at the same time; but 
she feil in love with the parson. She had a fortune, 
and people said while she was fond of bim he was fond 
of her money. Anyhow, they married, and a wretched 
life he led her, if all accounts be true. He drank, and 
he beat her; and though they had lots of children they 
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"Ay, that shows what friends and capital joined 
can do for a man," said Mr. Perkins. "He is as rieh 
as a Jew." 

^'And as insolent as a Christian," finislied Law- 
rence. "Look here, Mr. Perkins," he went on, "I 
hate Mr. Alwyn, and I hate his danghter, and I hate 
every man, woman, and child I ever saw enter his 
gates; not," he added, "that I have spoken to the 
fellow twice in my life." 

"That is a pity," answered the chemist, regarding 
the question from a purely commercial point of view, 
"for he could make a man of you." 

"I hope to be one without his assistance," said 
Lawrence, shortly; and when Mr. Perkins left him, he 
sat down on his box, and looked over the prospects of 
his new life. 

Many a time, subsequently, he recalled that first 
night in London, and the projects that then £lled his 
brain. Many a time afterwards he could see a lad füll 
of youth, and health, and hope, sketching out the story 
of his existence. 

He had thrown off his coat and waistcoat, and in 
his shirt sleeves mentally fought the fight of years. He 
leamed, he worked, he battled, he conquered, sitting 
there all alone in his little Chamber! He recalled the 
events of the day — could it be only one day? He 
thought about his new home, and his new relations; 
about Distaff Yard, and Mr. Sondes;' about his walk 
through London; about his father and brother; about 
Olivine, and Olivine's mother; about that large house 
in Stepney; and then he went to bed, and lay thinking 
through the darknesö, tili at Icngth, thorougbly tired 
out, he feil fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Enlightened. 

There is not much likeness between the words 
Stibenhede and Stepnej, bat there is less likeness be- 
tween Stepnej as it is and Stibensheath as it was. 

Meagre enongh are the materials out of which we 
have at the present day to draw our mental picture. 
Gone. are the palaces, and the ancient mansions — 
gone the men and women, gone the green fields and 
the country, and the trees and the gardens; whilst con- 
ceming Stepnej, history is more reticent than its wont, 
more provokingly suggestive, more irritatingly silent. 

"Of great antiquity and of great importance;" says 
an old chronicler. "Stepney was once," he proceeds, 
'*the residence of kings, the seat of parliament, which 
was held there, and the place where the deans of St 
PauPs had their country mansion , some faint remains 
of which are still to be seen." 

These lines were traced in 1770. Even then the 
glories of Stepney would seem to have become a tradi- 
tion, for the historian never teils us what kings lived 
there, when parliament sat, at what date Stepney was 
of importance;* even then the silence of the ages had 
settled down on the place, and though many wealthy 
and responsible Citizens had seats in the village, to- 
wards which London was already creeping up , still an 
hundred years ago it was sinking in the social scale, 
sinking slowly and surely. 

* Since writing tbe above» I find mention made of a parliament held 
at Stepnoy, \>y Edward I. , in the year 1292. 
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^And now, Ichabod, — the glory has departed. 
There is no famous ground here — for we know not 
whj or wherefore the place was ever famous; there are 
few good houses in the parish — alas! how small a 
parish it is nowl Over the once pleasant fields the 
meanest and poorest streets conduct to more streets, 
poor and mean also. ^ 

The vaguest tradition — the most common-place 
realityl The few large dwellings that remain fall to 
carry us back to any time when either the great or 
noble lived and snffered. We connect no tragedy with 
the spot. Saye that it is said Lady Eachel Eussell 
retired here to indulge her grief , there is no pathetic 
interest, so far as we kmow, connected with the place. 

Here, as elsewhere, tears have fallen, — hearts 
been broken, but man has kept no record of his fellow's 
grief; and for this reason man finds no interest in 
loitering here. He sees God's creatnres struggling for 
bread, labouring in the sweat of their brows for money 
which is oftentimes sorely needed. He walks among 
the stemest realities of existence as he paces those 
narrow streets. The curse is made visible in a neigh- 
bourhood where vice, and poverty, and sickness, and 
sorrow jostle each other along the pavements. There 
is no best here now, nnless, indeed, it be the shops 
filled with wonderfiil finery and elaborate jewellery in 
the Gommercial Eoad. Where do these shops find 
customers? Where? — AlasI this is an age in which 
if people go hungry they must be cloüied — in 
which — . I must stop at this point and tum back to 
the Stepney Lawrence Barbour saw when he went to 
Visit Mr. Sondes on the day following that on which 
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manBion be transformed into, twenty years hence, Sir 
John? Possibly, if it be good enongb, into an 
asylum for idiots! Where youtb and beaufy, where 
rank and wealth have assembled, there will be long 
dining-tables surronnded hj jabbering imbeciles. What 
wonld you ? The world goes round, and ihe honses 
go with it. 

They are bere to-day, tenanted by the great and 
noble, by the wealthy and decorous; and they tarn np 
to-morrow, filled with the halt, the blind, the mad, 
the bad, the very sweepings of the streets. 

Or eise their place, like the place of their olden 
inhabitants, knows them no more; and this — like 
an ancient grave disturbed to make way for the re- 
mains of a new-comer — is, to my thinking, saddest 
of aU. 

In a book written not very long ago, I described 
a honse with every room in which I was familiär — a 
house I loved ; the house where Alan Rnthven lived 
and Hngh Elyot died. When those volumes were 
written, the old place was still standing, the old rooms 
were as large and bright and sunshiny as ever; the 
chestnnts bndded in the spring, and stood stately with 
flower and foliage over the water; from the npper 
Windows a view was to be had across the marshes to 
Epping Forest In all save its name, Marsh Hall was a 
reality; and now — well, now there is a street through 
the mansion where those I knew so well lived and 
suffered ; the gable end of Alan Rnthven^s factory still 
remained a few weeks ago, bnt even that is now, no 
donbt, level with the ground; the chestnnts are cut 
down; the garden is covered with honses and bricks, 
mbbish and mortar; the pond is drained; the conserva- 
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little brick tenements; ihere is no garden at this pre* 
sent time; only, alas! the place where a garden has 
been. 

When Lawrence Barbour, however, baving passed 
through that street where, on tbe soutb side, every 
second building is a tavem, with "fine view of the 
river," painted red upon blue, blue upon red, gre^n 
npon black, bad crossed the "bridges," and made bis 
way from tbe side of tbe Eegent's Canal Dock into tbe 
Commercial Boad, and thence, after about a mile's 
more Walking, found bimself at lengtb in Stepney 
Causeway, — there was an odour of aldermanic gen- 
tility still banging abont the place; it was qniet, bnt 
respectable; it was dull, but not vulgär. Tbe feet 
that bave since profanely trodden tbose staircases were 
Üxen roaming in far otber scenes. Have patience! we 
are standii^, at last in spirit, with Lawrence Barbour 
on tbe door-step of that bouse which was once tenanted 
by Alderman Shakespeare. The door Stands hospitably 
open at this present moment, but in tbe days I speak 
of tbings were differently managed , and after the 
young man bad knocked, he was admitted into the 
bouse by an old woman, who usbered bim into the 
back röom on the ground floor, which was called by 
eourtesy Mr. Sondes' study. 

Nor, although "study" is a large word wberewith 
to designate the sanctum of a business man, was the 
name altogether inappropriate? 

In that room Mr. Sondes both read hard and 
studied hard. The walls were lined with book-sbelves 
up to the very ceiling, and the book-shelves were 
filled with the works of the best authors of former 
days. 
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FoT modern literature Mr. Sondes cared . little. 
Like many men who have from any cause been thrown 
ofP the main lines of life to some of its trai^tquil sid- 
ings, he songbt bis friends in tbe past rather than in 
the present; in memory, and the writings of the im- 
mortal dead, rather than amongst living men and 
living tbinkers. Excepting books connected with the 
profession in which he was most interested, Mr. Sondes 
bonght nothing new; but all the most expensive and 
most recent works on cbemistry he purchased with 
avidity; purchased, and read, and mastered, and tomed 
in due time to good purpose for bis own benefit 

There were book-sbelves in the deep recesses on 
both sides the old-fashioned fire-place; book-sbelves 
covering the panelled wood-work dividing bis study 
from the dining-room; book-sbelves on tbe. south wall 
bebind the door, and book-sbelves to right and left of 
tbe large window which looked out in those days on a 
pleasant garden well stocked with fruit-trees. Beyond 
the field was a small paddock, now covered by Dorset 
Street. 

Drawn up to tbe window was a library-table, on 
which were piled books, pampblets, manuscripts, and 
mechanical drawings; between the table and the fire 
was placed an easy, very easy chair, occupied by Mr. 
Sondes, who rose, bowever, wben Lawrence entered, 
and greeted bim with a cordiality that offered a stxik- 
ing contrast to bis manner on tbe preceding evening. 

Mr. Perkins had sent a letter over by Lawrence, 
and this letter Mr. Sondes proceeded to read, biddijo^ 
bis yisitor find a seat for himself the while. 

Wben Mr. Sondes had read every word of the 
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epistle slowly over, he laid it down upon tbe table, 
and then began to interrogate Lawrence. 

''How did he like London — did he mean to stick 
to basiness — to pnt bis heart into it, in laot — did 
he want to make a fortune, or to grub on all hm life 
— as — as — Mr. Perkins has done, in fact," finished 
Mr. Sondes, staring at Lawrence all the time as a 
person might look throngh a window. 

"I want to make my fortune," answered the youth; 
"a man can grub on anywhere, but it is not erery- 
where he can push bis way in the world." 

''And how do you mean to push your way in the 
World?** asked Mr. Sondes, which rather difficult 
question Lawrence replied to, by saying, "that he did 
not know — he had come to London to leam." 

"And do you want to be taught — are you wishful 
to receive Instruction?" demanded the other. • 

For a moment Lawrence hesitated; he wanted to 
anderstand what Mr. Sondes was driving at before 
going too far in bis replies, but after that moment's 
thought, he said eamesdy: — 

"Mr. Sondes, it was not to eam a mere living I 
resolved to come to London; I could have got that as 
a curate — as an ensign — without, as my father 
puts it, losing caste. I may speak plainly to you, I 
hope, without giving offence," and Lawrence paused 
while Mr. Sondes, leaning back in bis seat, with bis 
legs stretched out to their füll length, bis elbows rest- 
ing on the arms of bis cbair, and the tips of bis fingers 
toüching each other, nodded assent, and added, "Go 
on — say all you have to say — as though I had 
nothing to do with you — as thongh you were likely 
never to haye anything to do with me." 
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^^I cannot do that,^' answered Lawrence; ^4t is 
predsely becanse you have to do with me and I with 
yon that I venture to say what I certainly shonld not 
think of intmding upon any other person. I am going 
to work for you, and you wish to find out whether I 
am likely to work to any pnrpose." 

'^Pat it that way, if you like," said Mr. Sondes; 
^'say it will be for our mutual interest to understand 
each other perfecüy, and go on. You could have been 
an ensign or a curate, and gained your living in either 
the church or the army, but you selected business be^ 
cause — I wait to hear the reasons for your pre^ 
ference." 

"Because I saw that business gives, not merely a 
living, but wealth; and that wealth is power/' 

'^Where did you see business give wealth, and 
wealth power ?'* inquired Mr. Sondes; and, simple 
though the question may sound, Lawrence found him- 
seif puzzled to answer it 

Like all young people, he had worked out a general 
theory from a particular case, and even while he feit 
perfectly satisfied of the truth and accuracy of his own 
conclusions, yet, sitting opposite to that cool, cold, 
dear-headed individual, he feit it difficult to give any 
reason which might seem sufficient to Mr. Sondes for 
the faith he held. 

For the first time his answer drifted away from the 
question; for the first time he replied to one question 
with another. 

"Does not England owe all her prosperity and 
greatness to commerce?" he asked; '*and is not it an 
acknowledged fact that wealth is power?" 

^^Does not the honeycomb owe all it contaius to 
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the industry of that useful insect the bee, and is it not 
an acknowledged fact that honey is sweet?" retorted 
Mr. Sondes. "Let us go back to the point whence we 
Started. We were talking abont yourself , not about 
England; you said yon had seen business gire wealth, 
and wealth power, and I asked yon where." 

"Well, I saw it at MallingPord," answered Law- 
rence, desperately; "I saw a vnlgar, illiterate snob 
bny the place where we had lived for centnries, and 
then I saw that snob seil Mallingford End to a worse 
snob-, and I saw the whole county-side bow down and 
worsliip Mammon, the rector's wife toadying to the 
first great man's wife, and the curate bustling np to 
dinner at Mr. Alwyn's, as thongh he were going to 
heaven." 

"I can qnite believe it," said Mr. Sondes; "but 
what then?" 

"Why then, Mr. Nott and Mr. Alwyn both made 
their money in trade, and money enabled them to bny 
Mallingford End." 

"Well?" persisted Mr. Sondes. 

"Well," repeated Lawrence, a little netded, "does 
not that.prove the tmth of what I said?" 

"Not in the least," answered the other calmly; 
"yon saw the men who had won great prizes in the 
lottery of commerce; the men who have gained only 
blanks you have still to behold: as well might you 
select a bishop or archbishop for a type of ordinary 
church success, and say I will enter the church becanse 
in it men are rieh and powert." 

"If success in the church were dependent solely on 
merit, I should not perhaps be wrong in doing as you 
ßuggest," answered Lawrence, who, seeing the weak 
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point in Mr. Sondes^ armonr, was not slow in taking 
advantage of it "Business is the one occnpation in 
which a man may rise, no thanks to anybody bnt him- 
seif." 

"Is it?" retnrned Mr. Sondes. "I am afraid, if 
you exhaust the matter, yon will find that even in 
business kissing goes a good deal by favour. Yon will 
see, if yon look abont yon, that a millionnaire is almost 
as rare as a bishop." 

"Bat wherever one goes in England men are to be 
met with who have made large fortunes in trade." 

"Yes," was the reply; "and every time you walk 
tbrough the London streets you will meet scores of 
men who have failed to make fortunes in trade. Take 
all the small houses even in a neighbourhood like this. 
Take the miles of humble dwellings -^ take the 
hundreds of thousands of men living in those houses 
who are making off life hardly and with anxions dif» 
ficulty. If success were an easy thing to compass, if 
wealüi were a mere matter of hard work and industry, 
all our business people would be merchant princes." « 

"But many have not the money; and — " 

"And Vhat one person has done another may do,^ 
you were going to say," finished Mr. Sondes, as Law- 
rence stopped Short. "True; but then the chanoes are 
ten thousand to one against that other. Probably there 
are few who have not started in life with precisely the 
same views and expectations as yourself. It is so easy 
to dream Castles — it is so hard to birild them. People 
get ,80 weary as the years go by, bringing nothing in 
their wake but failure or moderate success. So many 
qualities are necessary to ensure even comparative 
wealth — ; so many circumstances may arise to impede 
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a man^s coorse. He may have relations dependent on 
him — he may have a wife who drags him down — 
he may lose Iüb health — he may have a swarm of 
sickly children — he may make enemies — he may 
have too many Mends — he may find the business 
pace too fast for his powers, the race too long for his 
strengtib." 

'*Is there any nse, then, in trying at all?*' asked 
Lawrence almost fiercely. 

"Yes," was the answer. "There is nse, at any 
rate, in your trying, for you are young, well-bred, 
streng, determined, hopeful, unencnmbered. If to these 
advantages you are willing to add knowledge, yon may 
be hereafter a rieh man, though I do not say so rieh 
a man as Mr. Alwyn. He did not make his money 
over honesüy, and I presume you have no ambition to 
become a respectable rogne. By-the-by," added Mr. 
Sondes, "you know of eonrse the natore of the busi- 
ness in which we are engaged at Limehonse. Talking 
of honesty reminds me of our own trade there, which 
many people might not consider ezactly the proper 
thing. We axe adulterators : does that word shock you ? ^' 

"I have not an idea what you mean by it,"' an- 
swered Lawrence. 

"You have heard of food being adulterated. Well, 
we make the articles for adulteration to order: that is, 
snppose a grocer wants a lot of ehicory, he comes to 
US, and we grind it for him; or he requires a quantity 
of Imitation peppercoms to grind with the genuine 
article, — we supply him. Or, it may be, he prefers 
to seil Bermuda arrowroot at considerably under eost 
price; in that case he has to apply to us for arrowroot 
made from potatoes. It is the rage for cheapness that 
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indnces a trade like oura: people would rather pay two- 
pence for an inferior article than threepence for genuine 
goods. Quantity, not qoality, is what they look for. 
The eonsequence of which is, that grocers mnst adul- 
terate, and the grocers most be able to procnre the 
wherewithal to adnlterate from a firm like oors, where 
every ingredient used is perfectiy pure of its sort, and 
harmless. We supply them precisely as the chicory 
importeni supply as, each selling a genuine article of 
its kind. It is a snng trade, bat at the same time 
some people might object to it; for which reason it is 
only fair you should know the natüre of the business 
into which you are entering." 

"But what has all that to do wiih chemistry?" 
asked Lawrence, whose face had clouded considerably 
while Mr. Sondes was speaking. 
" • "Everything: it takes a first-rate chemist, I can teil 
yoü, to be a good adolterator; and Mr. Perkins is a 
first-rate chemist; so thorough a one that I often think 
it is a pity he should be wasting his talents in a little 
poking hole like Distaff Yard. Had he married difPer- 
ently, and that we had come across each other sooner, 
I believe he might have made a fortune, — but that 
woman! There is a saying amongst our London poor 
'that a man must ask his wife's leave to get rieh.* 
Remember the proyerb, for it is a true one. Don^t go 
and marry a woman who will keep you down in the 
mud all your life. We dine at five. Olivine is some- 
where about the house; you might go and ask her to 
show you her pets, whilst I finish my letters. What 
I have Said ought not to discourage you. The world, 
fuU as it is, can always make room for a pushing, 
energetic, ready man.'* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Olivine. 

Mr. Sondeb watched Lawrence out of the room with 
very much the same kixid of expression as that a man 
might wear who looked after a horse he had some idea 
of bnying. Then he drew up his chair to the table 
and commen^ed writing, while Lawrence proceeded to 
the next apartment, in which Mr. Sondes had said he 
shonld probably find Olivine. 

She was not there, however; but the servant who 
had admitted him, and who was now engaged in lay- 
ing the cloth for dinner, took him up-stairs, where, in 
the drawing-room, they discovercd Olivine, nestled into 
the window-seat, looking out at Stepney Causeway^ 

"Your uncle promised that you would show me 
your pets," said the young man, by way of intro- 
duetion. 

"Do you care about pets?" asked Miss Olivine, 
lifting her eyes to his, and reading him as cMl^ 
dren do. 

"Yes, very much: I left a dog at home that I was 
as fond of as you are of your doves," he answered; 
but Olivine shook her head in dissent. 

"I could not leave them behind me," öhe said; and 
of course that settled the matter. 

" What was your dog's name?" Olivine asked, after 
a pause. 

"Gelert. I called him after poor Gelert who was 
kilied by his master. You remember that story, don't 
you?" 
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"No; Olivine had never heard anything abont 
Gelert, and instantlj became clamorous for iaforma- 
tion. 

"Teil me about him; please do — please — 
pleasel^^ and the littie hands were clasped together, 
and the sweet face upturned to bis witb such an ear- 
nestness of entreaty that Lawrence conld not choose bnt 
stoop and kiss her. 

"Show me your pets," he said, "and then I will 
teil you all about Gelert;" to which bargain Olivine 
agreed by taking bis band in hers, and conducting bim 
into the witbdrawing-room, so called, but which was 
really rather an antechamber, wherö, in an immense 
cage, PoU was engaged in the somewhat monotonous, 
but apparently congenial, occupation of swinging. 

At sight of Lawrence the wreteh pauaed in bis 
amusement, ani commenced sbrieking out at the top 
of bis hoarse volce — 

"Wbo are you? — who are you?'* a;nd then he 
went off into a series of whispers and murmuxs which 
Lawrence had no great difficulty in conjecturing to bo 
curses. 

The creature had been taught to swear in whispers, 
and although those whispers were almost inaudible, the 
effeot was ludicrous beyond all expression. 

"Poll, Poll — pretty, pretty PoU," cried out 
Olivine; whereupon Poll tumed down one eye towards 
her, and, immediately becoming enthusiastie, screamed 
out, "Ol, OUy, Olivine," which last word seemed to 
Lawrence so perfect an Imitation of Miss Ada Perkins 
tbat he began laughing. 

This drew the parrot's attention back to him, and 
the bird thereupon grew furious. It flapped its wings, 
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it flew Qp against the bars of its cage, it hopped from 
perch to perch, still shrieking out, "Who are you? 

who are you? who the " At which point it in- 

yariably became inaudible, greatly to the advantage of 
Society in general and of bis young mistress in parti- 
cular. 

"He 18 very funny, is not he?" said Olivine; "but 
I do not love him like the doves; they are so soft, and 
so beautifal, and they laid an egg last summer." 

This omithological eccentricity seemed to have 
given Olivine such intense satisfaction, that Lawrence 
could only hope the Performance might be repeated on 
some fnture occasion. 

"It is getting too dark to see the rabbits," she 
went on. "You must come some moming, if you want 
to go out to them; and now I hare nothing more, only 
the cats, and I do not know where they are, except 
Flossy. Flossy has a green eye, and a blue one; is 
not it odd?" 

She had ihe cat under her arm as she said this, and 
was ascending the stairs leading from the door opening 
into the garden to the hall. 

With her disengaged band, however, she suddeuly 
arrested Lawrence's attention , and cansed him to glance 
across the hall, in the very middle of which a tabby 
cat was Standing on her bind legs, motionless." 

"She does that fifty times a day," Olivine said. 
"Uncle does laugh so at her. I taught her to beg, and 
now whenever she meets me she goes up just as yon 
see her. She would stand like that for ever so long, 
if I told her. Wouldn't you, oh! you dear, dear old 
pussens" — and the child made a dive at the tabby, 
and securing her, carried boih cats up to the drawing- 
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room, where in the twilight she sat down on the floor 
at Lawrenoe's feet, and bade him teil her abont 
Gelert 

In the dnsk he told her that story; with the reflec- 
tion from the street>lamps making stränge lights on the 
walls, with the blaze from the fire illnminating the 
child's face, Lawrence repeated to her the legend of 
that faithful honnd; bat when he came to the end he 
wished he had not done so. 

Down her cheeks came the tears ponring like hau; 
throngh her fiingers he conld see little pools of wet 
making their way; he could perceive how ihe slight 
frame was shaken with sobs — how fally the exdtable 
child entered into the miaerj of the narrative and be- 
lieved in it 

She forgot her cats, she forgot herseif, she forgot 
Lawrence — forgot everything save "Poor Gelert, 
po-o-or — por-oor Gelert," as she tried to say. 

Then he tried to comfort her. Did the memory of 
that scene never recnr to him in the after days, I 
wonder? He raised her from the floor, and drew her 
to him, and kissed — he who had never owned a little 
sister — the bitter tears away. 

^'Olivine, my dear," he said; bat the grief only 
grew more pathetie, and she bnried her head in his 
breast, and cried there to her heart's content — cried 
tili his Shirt was limp with moistore — cried tili she 
was tired, poor child, poor Olivinel 

Then, half in jest, half in forgetfalness, Lawrence 
b^an singing to her — making believe he was hnshing 
her to sleep — and in a moment the child was still. 

SoMy the song rose and feil — softly the yoong 
maa hommed the old familiär air that had come to his 
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memory. Bcarcely articulating the words, he went 
throngh verse after verse, looking into the fire the 
while, and thinklDg of anjthing rather than of the 
child on his knee — of the place he was in. Softly, 
ohl softly the song rose and feil and then died away; 
and when it did so, OUvine dropped out of his arms, 
and, seizing his hands, kissed and fondled them in a 
sort of rapture. 

"More, more," she said, ^^sing more;*' and she sat 
at his feet, like one in a dream, while he ran through 
his litüe stock of songs to pleasure her. 

Was it pleasure, though? was it ptire pleasure for 
the little creature to sit with her lovely eyes fiUed Ml 
of tears, hanging on every note of the music as if it 
were her native tongue she heard spoken after yeaxs 
of silence? 

This was what the lonely desolate life had done. 
This was what the System of education had effected. 
Under other auspices, influenced by other circnmstances, 
the child might have been as thoughtless and as gay 
as children — thank God — usually are; but, as it 
chanced, the delicately attuned harp was ^tmng up to 
its highest pitch, and Olivine could bear no excitement 
of any kind without the tears starting into her eyes, 
withoat her heart being tom and agitated. 

For an Organisation like this what was the ^ture 
likely to hold in störe for her? What? Ah! Lawrence 
Barbour could not, even in fancy, pictore the end to 
that Story as he sat looking in the fire. 

Before he had exhausted his string of ballads, Mr. 
Sondes came upon the pair. Perhaps music was not 
exactly an accomplishment for which he had given his 
new acijuaintance credit; perhaps, the song awoke olden 
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memories in bis lieart, for he stood in ihe doorway 
listening, — stood in Üie onter darkness, lookii^ into 
the room where the fixeliglit was flickering abont the 
antiqae ftimitore and casting stiange shadows across 
the portraits and pictnr^ hanging npon the walls. 

Never a hnman being had a softer, sweeter, more 
pathetic voice than Lawrence Barbour. People think 
a lovelj voice goes invariablj with a tender natore, 
and are surprised and incrednlons when thej hear of 
cold selfish men, and hard calcnlating women, being 
able to sing like the angels and archangels in heayen; 
bat I hold, and have ever held, that the great gift of 
mnsic has nothing to do with the heart, and that some 
of the most passionate and devoted beings who ever 
^dwelt on earlh have remained, so far as that power of 
expression goes, dumb, and passed into the next world 
mutelj and in silence. 

Bat, as I have jnst said, most people are of a 
different opinion, and Mr. Sondes, being of the ma- 
jority, decided that Lawrence Barbour most be pos- 
sessed of every Christian graee and cardinal virtue. 

"It is very kind of you," he said at last, crossing 
the room and laying bis band on the young man's 
Shoulder, "very kind indeed of you to amuse my little 
girl. I have often thought of having her taught music, 
but I doubt whether it would be good for her." 

Lawrence did not answer. Standing up and looking 
at the firelight playing over the walls, he was thinking 
that, if Olivine had possessed any musical talent, her 
nncle could not have hindered her leaming. For him- 
self he could never remember the time when he had 
not sung. So soon as he could stand beside the piano, 
he had been wont to pick out airs for himself among 
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the black and white keys; lie had chanted fortli all 
sorts of old melodies in the great rooms at Mallingford 
End; he had made the long corridors ring with the 
clear treble of his childish voice; he had gone about 
einging nnder the shadow of the oaks and the elms; 
and when he ceased to be a child his gift only changed 
in character, and settled down into the sweetest tenor 
conceivable. 

To such an one the idea of "teaching" seemed ab- 
surd. If the child were to sing, she would sing; if she 
were not to sing, no art could make her other than a 
mere machine. She could appreciate music; she had 
given him proof of that; but appreciation is so far re- 
moved from talent, that as a rule talent cannot appre- 
ciate any talent but its own. Talent can criticise-, it 
requires quite another kind of genius to appreciate. 

Dimly Lawrence Barbour was groping after this 
truth as he stood leaning against the chimnej-piece, 
looking at the old-fashioned cabinets, at the carved 
oaken chairs. 

"I should like to leam, uncle;" it was Olivine who 
spoke, rubbing her head against Mr. Sondes' band the 
while, after the fashion of a pet kitten. 

"Then you shall, my darling." And straightway 
Olivine clapped her hands with delight, while Lawrence 
looked on wonderingly. 

She was such a shy child, and yet so demonstrative 
— so quiet, and yet so enthusiastic — so patient, and 
yet so eager. Many a long year passed before he un- 
derstood that phase of womankind, and when light 
dawned upon him it was too late. Yet, no; for it is 
never too late on this side etemity to see truth. 

Shortly afterwards dinner was announced. Olivine, 
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young though slie was, Bat at table with them. An 
only child has many advantages, or manj drawbacks, 
whichever waj jon please to take it; and being con- 
stantlj with grown-up people was one of those draw- 
backs to Oüvine. Never a matron of ßity condncted 
herseif with more solemn propriety than Oliyine at 
table. The etemal fitness of things, more espedally of 
the things on a dinner-table, seemed early to have 
taken hold of her 701mg Imagination, and to have in- 
vested her manners with a certain dignity wonderM to 
behold. 

Mr. Sondes was a stickler for etiqnette. Lawrence 
conld perceive that feiet at a glance. 

Due East, and living all alone, he yet dined with 
as mnch ceremonial as any resident in Belgravia. 
When Mr. Barbour senior lost Mallingford, he lost his 
pride in extemab also; and the meals at Clay Farm 
were oftentimes no better served than those in the most 
petty tradesman's honse in Mallingford. 

Like all those who feel that a &dl in fortnne has 
involved also a fall in Station, Lawrence was keenly 
sensitive to matters of this kind, and the fact of every- 
thing in Mr. Sondes' establishment being done decently 
and in order increased his liking for that gentleman 
amazingly. 

And this liking was reciprocal. The more Mr. 
Sondes saw of the youth the more his heart inclined 
towards him. A gentleman by bu'th, yet. above the 
prejndices of his order; brought up in idleness, yet 
willing to put his Shoulder to the wheel and work, as 
though it had been his portion all his life; independent, 
yet not impatient of advice; jresolute, yet sensible 
enough to stand and hear what older people had to 

5* 
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saj; capable of forming and maintaining an opinion, 
yet thankful to hear the opinions of others; possessed 
of great talents, yet neither vain nor proud of them: 
surely these were just the qualities to attract the atten- 
tion and arouse the interest of a man like Mr. Sondes, 
who had travelled almost the same path as Lawrence 
was now pursuing, with the same ardour, with the 
same hopes, years before; years and years before. 

He said to himself, "Here is a lad, with about 
every element of success in him; a lad who, properly 
looked after, will become a great man some day;^' and 
he conceived a liking for the youth straightway. 

To a certain extent Mr. Sondes jndged correctly; 
for Lawrence was pretty nearly certain to gain a prize * 
in the bnsiness lottery his new friend had spoken of. 

And yet, with all this strength, there was much 
weakness. Amongst the seed-com tares were npiingled*, 
and nnhappily it is never tili the grain Springs that 
man can teil what the field of any other man's life is 
going to bring forth. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Repulsion. 

Dat succeeded to day, and Lawrence Barbour had 
been for two months domiciled in Distaff Yard. 

The small sitting^room, the little bed-chamber, the 
mode of Kfe, the very bnsiness itself, no longer seemed 
Strange to him. It was the old existence, the idle hours, 
the lack of all occnpation, the monotony of the weeks, 
the resüessness, the discontent which it now amazed 
bim to look back upon. 
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How he had endnred so long that siate of mere 
Vegetation, withoat hope, withont exdtement, withont 
employmait? was the question Lawrence continually 
kept asking himself*, wlülst eveiy letter from bis father 
contained the inqniiy, "Wben are 70a coming home; 
are joa not sickened of bnsiness vnlgaritj yet?^' 

"Those who look for nuggets," answered the youth 
on one occasion, "do not nsnally expect to find them 
lying about on the carpets of properly-ordered drawing- 
rooms, bat are content to laboor in the earth tili they 
discover the precious metal." 

"Those who laboor in the earth," replied Mr. Bar- 
bonr senior, "are nsnally nnfitted to spend their money, 
when obtained, in drawing-rooms." 

"So be it," retnmed Lawrence. "I will take my 
Chance;" and he pnt bis Shoulder to the wheel in ear- 
nest, and worked as Mr. Perkins had never thought it 
possible a gentleman born could work. 

He had taken bis road in life on bis own responsi- 
bility, and when a resolute man does this he feels that, 
let the way prove rough or smooth, he is bound, for 
bis credit^s sake, to make the best of it Had bis path 
led bim over buming ploughshares, Lawrence would 
ßtill have proceeded to bis object. He was streng, 
physically, and perhaps that has more to do with re- 
solute perseverance than most people are willing to 
admit. 

He feit it no hardship to rise early and to labour 
late. Nene of the advantages of Station had ever beou 
his except its leisure-, and leisure without money, So- 
ciety, or amusement, is apt to grow ratber wearisome. 

Looking back over the years, he could reme*"^' 
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the few eyents that had ever broken the monotonj of 
bis existence. 

Once he unearthed a badger, and spent a day com- 
passing its capture; anotber time be killed a snake, 
wbicb be and bis bfotber carried all tbrougb tbe woods 
of Lallard Park, and left at tbe bead-keeper^s lodge 
— a great snake, wbicb stank abominablj, and wbicb, 
bung over tbe brancb of a tree, kept writbing and 
twisting tili sunset, wben tbe galvanic life left it, and 
all was quiet. 

Lord Lallard came riding up to tbe Claj Farm two 
days afterwards, to ask Lawrence wbere be fbund tbe 
reptile, and bow be killed it; and on tbe strengtb of 
tbis Visit Mr. Barbour bemoaned bimself for weeks, and 
lamented exceedingly wben be enlarged on bow intimate 
bis fatber and tbe late Lord Lallard bad been. 

"Like brotbers," finisbed Mr. Barbour, "like bro- 
tbers; and bis son would not bave called bere now, 
only to inquire about tbe snake." 

Tben be broke out and told Lawrence be would 
not bave bim trespassing on otber people's domains. 

"I was strict enougb myself once," wbined the 
gentleman-pauper, "and I won't bave my boys behav- 
ing themselves like common vagrants." 

Wbereupon Lawrence thought it was quite as well 
bis fatber did not know he bad in former days been in 
tbe babit of going poaching on Lord Lallard's properiy. 
Tbe Barbours bad not fallen from tbeir bigb estate 
with a mighty crasb. Tbey bad not gone out like 
rockets — after blaze and brilliance subsiding into 
sudden darkness. Tbey bad not given up Mallingford 
witbout a struggle, and that very struggle bad done 
more to lower them socially tban tbeir poverty. Tbe 
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land was let off, the Covers were rented out to strangers, 
there were many shifts resorted to, many expedients 
adopted, before Mr. Barbour allowed the property to 
pass away from him and bis irrevocably. He saved ad 
carefully as be bad once spent liberally, and tbe conse- 
qaence was, tbat even before be and bis boys songbt 
skelter in tbe Clay Farm, tbey were looked upon by 
tbe county as Barbours of Mallingford no longer. 

Lawrence bimself conld not recoUect tbe time wben 
be bad ever received mucb respect from any one, or 
refleeted upon tbe State in wbicb it bad pleased God to 
place bim, witb eitber pride or satisfaction; wbile as he 
grew np, seeing bow mucb tbe world is influenced by 
appearances, be feit angry witb bimself for baving 
done many tbings wbicb were by no means ortbodox 
and proper, and vexed at bis fatber for baving let bim 
and bis brotber run wild like young colts about the 
country. 

All bis pleasures bad been stolen, and tbat made 
tbem seem none the sweeter. wben he came to look 
back upon tbem in after-life. 

Was there any bappiness now in tbinking of tbe 
game be bad snared in Lord Lallard^s woods, of the 
surreptitious £res be and bis brotber bad kindled witb 
stolen sticks on common ground, in bye-lanes and roads 
that were little traversed? 

They bad never managed to bit tbe bappy medium 
in their cookery; the birds were either bumt to cinders, 
or came out of their clay moulds almost raw; yet there 
bad been a keen enjoyment feit in tearing tbem limb 
from limb, and eating tbem all in a panic wbicb Law^ 
rence, in bis maturer years, was perfectly unable to 
comprehend. 
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Only he knew that whenever he heard in churcli 
aboüt Uie Israelites, he always thought of that food 
which he had been wont to swallow in such anxiont 
haste, and he remembered likewise a terrible hour 
which came to him when he was, at thirteen years cf 
age, prowling about Lord ' Lallard^s gronnds, seekipg 
what he conld destroy. 

The old lord was lying dead up at the house, aad 
Lawrence, who never poached on the Mallingford pro- 
perty, considered that an especially snitable and safe 
time for attacking the enemy's ontposts with au old 
g^n, a canister füll of shot, and a powder-flask He 
knew the gamekeepers wonld be off dnty, and so he 
went boldly and popped at a pheasant 

The pheasant escaped^, but not so Lawrence; who 
was abont to load again, when the new lord laid his 
band on bis shonlder, and asked him who he was, and 
what he did there. 

^'I am a son of Mr. Barbour, of Mallingford End," 
answered the boy boldly, though he was qaaking with 
fear all the time. 

"Well, then, come back with me to your father, 
and we will hear what he has got to say to all this," 
Said my lord; whereupon Lawrence besought his lord- 
ship to let him off. He offered him his gun, his canister, 
and his powder-flask. He tumed out his pockets, and 
tried to bribe Lord Lallard with the contents. Crying 
bitterly, he held out to him in succession a knife with 
a broken blade, a bit of slate pencil, three half-pennies, 
one of them bad, a bullet, a.piece of twine, a hand- 
kerchief, the thong of a whip, an old dog-coUar, a 
battered tooth-pick, an apple with a piece bitten out of 
it, an old clasp purse containing some foreign coins 
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and a sliilling, some crambs of biscuit, a song-book, 
dog-eared and dirty, a few marbles, a Inmp of cobbWs 
wax, a morsel of pntty, a gimlet witbout a point, and 
a rusty screw. 

^^I bave nothing eise I can give you,'' sobbed out 
Lawrence, '^except my watcb, and I cannot give yoa 
that becanse it was my mother's, and xny father keeps 
it locked np; bnt when I am a man I will pay yon cdl 
I owe you, if you will only let me go now." 

Bnt my lord stood gravely bolding tbe treasnres 
the boy bad forced npon bim in one band, wbile he 
still witb tbe otber retained bis bold of Lawrence's 
jacket 

'^Yon may keep tbem all," pleaded tbe lad, eyeing 
wistfolly tbe wbile bis gimlet and tbe dog-collar. 

Tben Lord Lallard, looking down at tbe curiosities, 
borst out laugbing, and laaghed tili tbe woods rang 
again. 

^'I teil you wbat it is, Master Lawrence Barbonr," 
be Said at last, "yon will come to tbe gallows if you 
don't take care; poacbers are tbieves, and tbieves often 
grow into mnrderers; do you understand, sir, are yott 
attending to me?" 

"Ye — e — s," answered Lawrence, and tben be 
began laugbing too, for be saw bis lordsbip was going 
to let bim off, and be was vowing to bimself that be 
never would set foot in Lallard Woods again. 

"You will get yourself into trouble," went on the 
great man. "You may be sbot, or you may sboot 
somebody — likely to do one as the otber witb that old 
blunderbuss you bave in your band. If you get leaye 
from your father, come to my bead-keeper and ask bim 
to take you out; I'U teil bim to bave a care of you — 
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but, bl^ss my sonl, haven't you game enongh of your 
own at Mallingford without poaching on my manors?" 
he added, with a sndden recollection of the woods sup- 
rounding Mallingford End. 

Then Lawrence told him — how the game was not 
theirs; how the land was let off; how he and his brother 
were not sent to school. In the fuUness of his gratitude 
he made ample confession as to the snipes and wood- 
cocks and pheasants he and his brother had captored 
and eaten; which revelation did not tend to raise the 
character of his keepers for vigilance in Lord Lallard^s 
eyes. 

"But I will never snare another," finished Law- 
rence, looking back sorrowfully towards the woods 
wherein he had spent so many happy days. "I never 
will, indeed; nor shoot one either/^ 

"Gome and ask leave of me or my keepers, and 
you may shoot as many as yon like,^^ answered his 
lordship; bat Lawrence shook his head. 

"My father would not let me,^' he Said; and he 
went on very moumfully to the great avenue, where 
Lord Lallard bade him good-bye, and saying, "Be an 
honest, straightforward lad,'' tipped him a sovereign. 

"Which Lawrence, with his cheeks on fires and his 
heart thnmping against his ribs, put back into my lord's 
band, thanking him for it, but he had rather not — he 
had rather not, indeed. 

"Do you care for sovereigns so little?" asked the 
other, thinking of the foreign coins, and the halfpennies, 
and the marbles. 

"I should care for them if I had them of my own," 
was the reply; "but I do not like to have money given 
to me, thaiik you, sir,'' added the boy, deprecatingly, 
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foT he feit in lus lieart lie was seeming imgrateftil and 
ungracious, and lie bad not lieart enough to pnt anj 
polish on bis woids. 

"You are right, my lad," said Lord Lallard, "and 
I was wrong;" and wiüi a firiendlj nod he tomed away, 
never to meet Lawrence again tili the latter, five years 
afterwards, roaming^with his brother tbrongh Lallard 
Woods, killed the snake, and hnng it, as the keeper 
stated, "np to dry." 

During the whole of the visit, the youth was in an 
agony lest his lordship should make any allosion to 
their previous meeting; bnt the man of the world had 
sense and tact, and said notbing on the subject tili 
Lawrence was walkmg down the private road to open 
the gates for bim. 

Then — "It is a long time since you thought to 
bribe me," he remarked. "I snppose you have other 
things to do now, besides shoot at pheasants?" 

"I wish I had," answered Lawrence, in so des- 
ponding a tone tibat the nobleman was astonished. "I 
wish my father would let me go to London to pnsb 
my fortnne." 

"Like Whittington," snggested Lord Lallard; but 
then, seeing his companion looked annoyed, he went 
on — "Bnt why to London, and what should you do 
if you were there? Have you any friends — anyone 
who could give you a helping band? London is a 
great place, and country people are apt to get lost 
in it" 

"I do not tbink I should," was the answer. 

"Can no Situation be got for you? would a place 
under govemment — " began bis lordship; but then he 
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hesitated, and Lawrence took np Ids nnfinished sentence 
for him. 

"My Lord," he said, "I am not fiitted for a govem- 
ment appointment, and it would not be fitted for me. 
I mean to üy and pui^h my own way in the world 
after my own fashion; but I thank you for your intended 
kindness from my heart." 

It was the incident of the sovereign over again, bnt 
Lord Lallard feit that in this, as in the former instance, 
Lawrence was quite right. 

"I have an Impression," he said, "that you öught 
to go to London, and that you will make your fortune. 
Whenever you do adventure into the great Babylon, 
come and see me; I should like to know how you are 
getting on," and he held out his band to the youth, 
who, leaning over the gate, watched the great man 
riding away towards Lallard Park, tili a tum in the 
read hid him from sight. 

That Visit had been a grand event in Lawrence's 
life. Looking back over his old existence from the 
new World of Distaff Yard , the young man found him- 
self giving much prominence, in the mental picture of 
his past experience he sometimes amused himself with 
painting, to Lord Lallard, and Lord Lallard^s sorrel 
horse. 

In the past he had suffered many minor humilia- 
tions; patched shoes, threadbare clothes, the scomful 
looks of the newly rieh, the compassionate regards of 
old friends, these things were branded on his memory 
in letters of bitlemess. 

The improvements at Mallingford End, the grand 
carriages that came forth drawn by sleek horses out of 
its gates, the girl who could not ride, but yet who 
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sallied out each day arrayed in the most perfect of 
habits , and tried at the veiy peril of her life to leam 
how to sit her horse; the pompoos father who occupied 
the Mallingford pew at chorch, and took the lead in 
the responses, and gave largelj at coUections, and sab- 
scribed to the schools; the guests who stayed at Malling- 
ford End in the snmmer, and Borveyed Lawrence^s 
thick shoes and nnfashionable gannents throngh eye- 
glasses, all these men and women, my hero hated with 
a hatred bom of pride, jealonsy, a conscionsness of 
mental superiority, and a strong feeling of hiB own 
social inferiori<y. 

He had been reared in a hard schqol, in one almost 
Spartan in its absence of all luxnry or bodily indnl- 
gence, and terrible to any one possessed of the slightest 
sensitiveness on account of its continual humiliations. 

Work, any work! to such a man after such a lot 
was happiness, the smallest recreation was pleasure. 
He ate no bread of idleness; he eamed every holiday 
he took. He loved London — loved it as those only 
who have grown thoroughly sick and weary of the 
conntry ever can come to love the mighty city. 

He could afford to dress better; bnt if he had not 
been able to do so, what did it matter? He was one 
of a crowd in the streets, and the passers-by cared 
nothing for him, or the cut of his coat, or the make of 
his boots. If London be the place for the rieh, it is 
no less the heaven of the poor. Babylon holds no 
second sting for those who have fallen from their once 
proud Position into the ranks. The men composing 
the great anny encamped there have something better 
to do than criticise their neighbour^s looks, or meddle 
with his antecedents. 
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There is a delight in losing all sense of personal 
identity wliich can never be thorougbly appreciated tili 
one has lived in the heart of a vast town, surroanded 
by bnsy men, and occnpied women. 

Tbis deligbt Lawrence Barbour soon began to ex- 
perience, and, as I bave said, be feit bappy accord- 
ingly. 

From moming tili nigbt be was bnsy in tbe fac- 
tory, weigbing, snperintending, and seeing to tbe pack- 
ing of tbe goods tbat bad to be sent ont. 

He became interested in fresb ordere; new cnstomers 
were pleasing in bis eyes; be soon learned bis way 
about London, and paid money into banks, and col- 
lected acconnts — being np way backward in urging 
tbe necessity for immediate Settlements on dilatory 
debtore. 

In tbe evenings be often went over to Stepney 
Causeway, and stndied cbemistry under Mr. Sondes, be- 
coming learned in alkalis and acids, in crystals and 
gases, in vegetable and mineral products, in analysis 
and syntbesis, wbile Olivine sat on a footstool beside 
tbe fire and bemmed bandkercbiefs slowly, and put in 
wonderfuUy neat stitcbes. 

He was a yonng man after Mr. Sondes' own beart, 
and Mr. Perkins, tbinking tbe matter over to bimself, 
decided tbat be ongbt to bave been a young man after 
bis beart too. 

Wbat manager wonld ever bave laboured as Law- 
rence did ? Wbat bired servant could bave been trusted 
as be trusted tbis distant kinsman? 

In bis time, in bis work, in money matters, tbe 
young man was unexceptionable, and yet still Mr. Per- 
kins feit tbere was sometbing lying between Lawrence 
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and himself. On acca^ons, lie and the stranger who 
ate with Mm, worked with bim, slept under bis roof, 
came near together as acetic acid and lead; bnt the 
next moment it seemed to the chemist that nature had 
somehow dropped vitriol into the combination and se- 
parated the chemical product 

"I cannot make out what it is," Mr. Perkins pon- 
dered and pondered; and the more he perplexed bim* 
seif about Üie matter, the less he understood it 

He could detect the presence of barytes in white 
lead; he conld ferret out snlphate of soda if mixed with 
carbonate of soda ; he conld trace precipitated snlphate 
of lime in qninine, and teil to a grain how mncb potash 
there was in iodide of potassinm; bnt a human analysis 
was quite a difPerent matter. 

Mr. Perkins happened not to be so well skilled in 
psychology as in chemistry; for which reason he did 
not know the repulsive force that prevented himself 
and Lawrence drawing near to one another was — self- 
ishness. 

The stranger in a stränge place was labouring, not 
for Josiah Perkins, but for Lawrence Barbour; not for 
love, or gratitude, or duty, so much as for wealth, for 
Position, and for personal success. 
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CHAPTEE VI;IL 

In the Park. 

Although Mr. Perkins did not entertain the most 
lively affection for bis kinsman, still he and Lawrence 
got on better than many relations who are professedlj 
warmly attached to one another. If a man does well 
for himself he is pretty nearly sure to do well for his 
employers. There are erratic individuals, certainly, 
who, thinking to achieve great things for themselveSf 
are continually leaving the irons of their masters to 
cool, while they throst surreptitious irons into small 
fires of their own making. Bat these are speculative, 
not working men. They are people who, if started in 
a good trade on their own separate account to-morrow, 
wonld want to add another good trade to their former 
one before a week had passed. 

They think a fortone is to be made in a minute ; 
they imagine a person can do twenty different things 
weU at once. They fancy they have "heads for Or- 
ganization," and such administrative minds, that they 
conld so arrange their forces as to keep a handred pots 
boiling at the same moment. They are always hopefdl 
about new ventares; they are etemally striking out 
something at a "white heat," as they pat it ; they would 
like to be appointed chairmen of railway boards, chan- 
cellors of the excheqaer, prime ministers — solely for 
the benefit of society, as they have an idea everything 
in creation only wants a little of their management to 
set it straight 
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Tbey have a contempt for their plodding neigh- 
booTS. They wonder to see fortanes amassed hj sheer 
dint of industry: if masters, they are for ever casting 
aboat to see wbetber a fresb experiment would not pay; 
if Clerks, they bave little specnlations of their own, and 
are continuaUy trying to better tbemselves; the conse- 
qaence of all of which is, that they rarely do well for 
äieir families, and never for their employers. 

Lawrence Barbour was not, however, one of these. 
Heart and sonl he flung himself into the bnsiness at 
Distaff Tard ; leaming the ins and onts of adulteration 
thoroughly and rapidly. He was everywhere at once ; 
the men never knew when they were secore £rom him; 
he seemed, young as he was, to know by Intuition who 
were the skulkers, the eye-servants, the schemers, and 
the disaffected. He appeared and re-appeared when 
and where least ezpected ; he never loitered on bis er- 
rands; he never seemed wearied; never gnunbled at 
any work which was put upon him, and withal he was 
uniformly pleasant and cheer^l in the house. 

" Quite a treasure," Mrs. Perkins informed her friend 
Mrs. Jackson, wife of the soap-boiler in John Street. 
"I dedare to you, ma'am, he can match a ribbon, and 
remember to call at the fishmonger's, and get a pin put 
in my brooch as well or better than I can myself ; I 
must bring him over to tea with me some evening for 
you to see,'' which Mrs. Perkins did, and Mrs. Jackson 
was charmed accordingly. 

Altogether, Lawrence Barbour's Start in London life 
was a success. He made no enemies, he gained some 
firiends; he went oftener to the theatres perhaps than 
Mr. Perkins quite approved, but as he was always up 
and out at work the next moming by six o'clock, tho 
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cbemist feit it would be ungracious for him to make 
any remark. Certainly also he did not take to the 
cbUdr^i; he never snnbbed them, it is trae, bnt he 
managed by some means to keep even Miss Ada at 
ann's length; and had bis behaviour towards Mrs. Per- 
kins not been of the most deferential and respectM 
description, it is more than likely that lady migbt have 
fonnd fault with a young genüeman who neither nursed 
the *'baby," aged two years, nor romped with her eldest 
daughter, nor made mach of any member of the juve- 
nile fry. 

As it was, howerer, a young man who handed 
chairs, pourM water out of the kettle, opened the door 
for, and never took precedence of her, who carried her 
prayer-book to church, and gave her bis arm as they 
walked along the narrow street leading to St. Ann's, 
was not to be lightly regarded, nor wilfully quarrelied 
with. 

Not even when Mr.Perkins was "keeping Company 
with her," had that individual paid her such delicate 
attentions as Lawrence now tendered in the course of 
their every-day life. "He was quite chivabous" — 
Mrs. Perkins pronounced the word " chevairouse" — 
"in bis manner," the lady was wont to declare, "and 
you know, Mrs. Jackson, that is a very oncommon qua- 
lity in a young gentleman." 

"In a young or an old, I should say," amended the 
soap-boiler's wife, with a sigh. "I might stand a long 
time before Samuel would think of offering a chair to 
me; and I might spend my life -time before a door, 
with my hands füll too, without him ever stretching 
out a finger to open it for me. All Fd be afiraid of is 
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that a yonng man so poHte as Mr. Baibour wonH staj 
long in Limebonse.'' 

''He does not seem to want to move, or, for that 
matter, indeed, to go mnch abont London,*^ Mis. Per- 
kins replied. "He has been with os now tbree months, 
and nerer yet seen Hyde Park. I teil him he onght 
to go np and pick ont one of the nice yonng ladies in 
the Bow; bnt he only langhs, and makes a jest abont 
tbere being time enongh before him for that." 

"Hell many a fortnne, I bare no mauner of donbt»" 
Said Mrs. Jackson, oracnlarly; wherenpon Mrs. Perkins 
bridled np a littie, and said she was sore he wonld 
many whoever "bis 'art inclined him to." 

"That^s jnst what I am saying," answered the other; 
"the hearts of those nice yonng men always do indine 
them to look after mon^." 

After which speech perhaps Mrs. Perkins for a time 
did not like Mrs. Jackson qnite so well as formerly, or 
treat her to so many anecdotes illnstrative of Lawrence's 
genüemanly behavionr. Mrs. Perkins had dreamed a 
dream conceming the marriage of the modd yonng man 
to Ada the light- haired, and she conseqnenüy did not 
like to hear the probability snggested of bis flying at 
higher game. 

"There's that littie Sondes," was Mrs. Jackson's 
parting shot "If he can do no better, likely as not 
he'll marry her. Me and Mr. Jackson met the whole 
party of them down at Grays last Snnday, Walking 
along the road beyond the village, as demnre and 
pleasant as you please. Missy had on the loveliest silk 
yon ever saw on a child^s back. I shonld not have 
minded having a conple of lengths of it for gowns 
apiece to myself and Sophy, and — " 

6* 
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"*There we go,' says Mr. J. to me; *that'll be a 
match some day, Mattie, mark my words.'" 

"I think Mr. Jackson ought to' be ashamed of 
himself, talking about marrying and giving in mar- 
riage in the same breath with a child like that/^ ex> 
daimed Mrs. Perkins. 

" Why she is six months older than your own Ada," 
retorted Mrs. Jackson; "and Wll see how many years 
will go by before yon are looking after a hasband for 
her;" and the soap-boiler's wife added, when the door 
closed behind her visitor, "If you are not looking out 
already, ma'am, which it is my opinion you are." 

From that day Mrs. Perkins began to urge Lawrence 
to "go up on Sundays to see the parks," or to walk 
as far as St. Paul's or Westminster to aftemoon Ser- 
vice. "Fm sure it can't be much variety for you, 
spending the whole day, from one o^clock, in Stepn^y 
Causeway; and you ought to take a little change, and 
see more of London." 

To which Lawrence replied, that some aftemoon he 
intended, with Mr. Perkins' leave, to make his way t<^ 
Hyde Park. 

" You'U see the ladies there going cantering, canter- 
ing," broke in that engaging child Ada, "and the 
grand duchesses in their yellow carriages. I went there 
with pa onoe, and I cried because he wouldn't get me 
a cream-coloured pony, with a long tail, the same as I 
saw a little boy riding on." 

"Then you were a very naughty girl," said Mrs. 
Perkins, "and Cousin Lawrence won't take you with 
him when he goes to see the pretty ladies riding and 
driving." 

In which Statement Mrs. Perkins proved singularly 
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correct, for withoat praying for the companionsliip of 
any one of bis relatives, Lawrence started ofF all by 
himself one Satordaj aftemoon to see the glories of the 
westem hemisphere. 

It was the very height of the season. Everybody 
who laid claim to being anybody was m London then, 
and that sight which all men shonld see once, dazzled 
and bewildered the senses of the countiy youth. 

Snch carriages, such horses, such nnmbers of great 
people coUected together in so small a spacel Like 
eveiything eise in London, the eqnipages seemed connt- 
less, the wealth they represented fabulous. 

The tremendously got-np footmen, the bewigged 
coachmen, the gorgeoos hammer-cloths, the exqnisitely 
dressed womenl Now Walking, now stopping — Law- 
rence took in the spectacle, and received it as a revela- 
tion of England^s power, and rank, and riches. 

There they went by — great family coaches, light 
open carriages, dainty phaetons, bronghams, containing 
yoang girls, fair matrons, old dowagers, all with the 
stamp of money npon them. They had been bom in 
affluence, and bronght up in ease; there was about most 
of them that air of calm repose, of well-bred indif- 
ference which Lawrence came thoroughly to compre- 
hend the meaning of, in time. 

Amongst the multitnde, there were, indeed, many 
who had neither been bom in the purple nor rocked in 
silver cradles; bnt the majority of the people who 
drove by had never known what it was to work or be 
poor all their lives: their existence was one con- 
tinnal chase after pleasnre — their labour was how 
to enjoy themselves most — their very cares were 
not the cares of the commonalty. Life seemed quite 
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another matter to them to what it did to the men 
and the women who regarded the grand equipages 
filled with fine pnrple merely as a very« briUiaat 
spectacle: death itself came to them delicately, over 
Turkey carpets, over velvet pile, through softly-closing 
doors, along corridors where no footfall sonnded, into 
rooms replete with every luxury, furmshed with eveiy 
article, provided with every comfort which the human 
heart could imagine or desire. 

How many times has this great show been de- 
scribed, and yet how rarely does any writer seem able 
to look at it from the plebeian side? 

The girls who blushingly recognise a favoured 
lover, the neglected wives who would seem, for no 
Gonceivable reason, to go out to air their misery and 
their pches and their discontent in the parkg, the heart- 
less countesses, the handsome rou^s, the men who from 
the footpath raceive smiling salutations from the occu- 
pai^ts of magnificent equipages, are drawn over and 
over and over again, while the mere ordinary observers 
— - the mass of the spectators — are never deemed . 
voji;by of a word. 

Is it that the millions are outside the pale of civili- 
sation, that there is no room for even a thought of 
ihem in that heaven whqre the Upper Ten Thousand 
dwell? Is it that there is such an intense pleasure in 
driving round the Serpentine as to preclude the possi- 
bili^ of any bappinesß outside the ranks of the privi- 
l^ed few who anticipate the delights of Paradise in 
Hyde Park? 

An^ l tedions? Sardly so, let me hope, since my 
h^ro stoqd withbut the charmed oirele, an interested 
bijt ftot »lU envious spectator. The drive was to him 
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but as any other show, and lie pansed often, and loc^ed 
at it intently accordingly. 

'^A fine sight," said some one close beeide him, and 
toming, he foond himself face to face with a young 
gentleman three or four years fais senior, well-dressed, 
good-looking , pleasant-voiced , and easy-mannered; 
'^your first view of it, I condude?" And, as he 
finished, he fixed his eyes on Lawrence's face with 
a Stare which seemed to the latter decidedly imper- 
tinent . ;, 

"Yes, it is my first view, was the reply. 

"And what do you think of it all? of the chariots 
and horses, of the great Mammon procession, of the 
vestals who are all vowed to love none olher god 
but one, of the ancient worshippers, of the grey-haired 
priests? It is something to see such a show, and to be 
able to look npon it merely as a spectacle.^ 

The Speaker stood, leaning with his back against a 
tree, Ms arms folded, and uttered the foregoing sentence 
while he snrveyed the carriages and their owners with 
a look of immeasnrable superiority. 

There was something in the look which nettled 
Lawrence's temper, and indnced him to make a reply 
relative to sonr grapes, that caused the other to laugh 
when he heard it. 

"When a man talks about the world's piizes not 
being worth the having, people are apt to snspect he 
hafl failed in secnring them," went on Lawrence, a little 
warmly. 

"Answering yon with your own argnment, I may 
conclude fortune has been kinder to yon than the jade 
has proved to me," retorted the other, with a swif" 
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But he conld not do it. He had not moral courage 
enough at that moment to bid Mr. Forbes enconnter 
Mrs. Perkins and the children, and the rulgarity of tbe 
small common establishment. 

Even in health he wonld have had to put all pride 
in his pocket before introducing any stranger to such 
a family circle as that; and now in sickness, with a 
dreadful depression weighing him down, with eveiy word 
a pain to utter, with everybreath he drewhurting him, 
with a terrible faint sickness Coming continually over 
him, he was quite unable even to contemplate such a 
visit calmly, and so compromised matters with his own 
conscience by telling it Mr. Sondes' house was nearar 
and easier to find than Distaff Yard. 

"Anything eise?" asked Mr. Forbes, before he de- 
parted. 

"Yes — one moment — if there is any danger, he 
might write to my father." 

"There is no danger," said the surgeon. "There 
is not," he repeated, seeing Lawrence's eyes were fas- 
tened doubtfully on his face. 

"Then Mr. Sondes häd better see you before writ- 
ing to your father," suggested Mr. Forbes. "Now, 
good-by. Keep up your spirits. I'U call and see how 
you are to-morrow," and the young man turned and 
left the ward accompanied by the surgeon, who having 
taken an amazing fancy, not to his patient, but to 
his patient's friend, walked with the latter as far as the 
outer door. 

"A Singular youth," he remarked. **May I ask if 
you have known him long?" 

"No; but I have long known who he is — a son 
of Mr. Barbour, who was formerly pwner of Mailing- 
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ford End; and th<e young lady whose horse he stopped 
to-day is Miss Alwyn, daughter of Mr. Alwyn, of 
Hereford Street and Mallingford End, Hertfordshire." 

"Bless my sonll how singular! qoite romantic!" In 
a moment, and without tedious explanations , the sor- 
geon recognised the pecnliafity of the position. Cleaxly 
his brains did not reqnire to be poked after and stirred 
up into action like the very inefficient brains of many 
people. "It is a hard case,^* he went on. "Is Mr. 
Barbour — our young firiend, I mean — possessed of 
an independent income?" 

"On the contrary: he has lately come to London in 
Order to engage in business." 

"He had better go back to the country," was 

the reply. "His ehest will never stand, desk work 

* ff 
agam. 

"Miss Alwyn ought, in my opinion, to marry him," 
Said Percy Forbes. "It is the least she can do, I think, 
nnder the circumstances,^* and a smile, which certainly 
was not qnite pleasant, corled the young man's Ups as 
he propounded this idea. "It is a great pity we did 
not take him to Hereford Street and let her nurse him 
through it;" and Percy laughed outright this &ne, 
while thesurgeon said, inquiringly, "She was not hurt?" 

"Hurt; not in the least. He got the whole benefit 
of the accident" 

"A good horsewoman?" But Percy did not answer. 
He only shook hands with the surgeon and laughed 
again, before he went away along Piccadilly and bailed 
a cab, and bade the driver take him as fast as he could 
to Stepney Causeway. 

It was late in the evening before he re^ 
hoase^ but he found Mr. Sondes still 
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dinmg-room with bis wine autasted before bim. Law- 
rence bad promised to call on bis waj back from tbe 
West, and Mr. Sondes was waiting for bis appearance 
wben Mr. Forbes entered. 

"I bave a message for you," tbe gentleman stated, 
after tbe first commonplaces were over, "from a re- 
lative of yours, if I am not mistaken, — Mr. Lawrence 
Barbour." 

"He is not my relative," answered Mr. Sondes; 
"bnt tbat is of no consequence. Wbat is tbe mes- 
sage? Has tbe lad been getting bimself into any 
mess?" 

"He bas met witb an accident," answered Mr. 
Forbes. "He will not be able to come bome to-nigbt, 
nor for many nigbts, I fear;" and witbout any furtber 
preface or besitation, be went on to teil Mr. Sondes all 
aboat bis meeting witb Lawrence, about tbe runaway 
horse, abont tbe accident. 

Across tbese details, bowever, Mr. Sondes cnt relent- 
lessly. 

"Is be badly burt?" be asked. "Teil me tbe worst, 
sir, I beg. Is be in danger? I am no relation. Do 
not be afraid to speak." 

"He is in no danger; but be is very badly burt 
— so badly tbat I do not tbink be can ever be very 
streng again. He is sadly injored abont tbe cbest." 

"And be bas bis way to make in tbe world!" 

"Tbat is tbe worst part of tbe business," said 
Mr. Forbes. "He will never be able to sit at a desk 
again." 

"He never bas sat at a desk," retorted Mr. Sondes. 
"He never is likely to bave to sit at one: and if it 
'»omes to tbat, wbkt do you know abont desks, sir? 
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Tou do not look a^ tf yöpi'«aA,Vork öf any kittd were 
very intimate acquaintances.'* •'•' / . ;/*- ;• 

"Poverty makes people acquainted .1yiti*/strsn^G 
bed-fellows," retorted Mr. Forbes. "Business '^aM'i 
know more of each other ihan you might imagine. Is 
there anythingl can do for you at the WestP^ be added, 
rising, and bolding bis hat so graceAiUythe while, that 
Mr. Sondes tbougbt bim a fop, and disliked bim ac- 
cordingly. 

Stül, common politeness demanded that he sbould 
ask this man, who bad taken such trouble in Law- 
rence^s bebalf, to remain and bave wine, or coffee, er 
dinner, or sometbing*, and accordingly Mr. Sondes did 
press bis hospitality on Percy Forbes mucb more 
eamesdy than was bis wont 

But notbing could indace bis visitor to prolong bis 
stay. "I bave an engagement this evening I must 
keep," he said, and he moved towards the door, Mr. 
Sondes following. 

"I will walk with you tili you get a cab," said that 
genüeman, who feit perbaps that bis best manner 
seemed a litüe rougb to this individual, who affected 
tbe hours, and fasbions, and babits of the West "The 
Commercial Boad is not tbe pleasantest street in the 
World for a stranger to find bis way along." 

Tbey were by this time standing together in tbe 
ball, and while Mr. Sondes was looking about for bis 
bat, Percy Forbes remarked on tbe beauty of the 
garden, wbich he could see througb that doorway which 
now leads out into tbe wretchedest of wretched yards. 

There were a few steps down £rom the ball to tbe 
doorway, and at tbe foot of tbe steps, fram**^ "- *^^ 
dark oak, and with the green of the grasspl 
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bright flowers ia thö Mvdea for background, stood 
Olivine, lo(tEin||j balf-shjly balf-cnrionsly at the stranger. 
^l ^'^YoTtf iittle''daughter?" said Mr. Forbes, in- 
qiiiAigly. 

"No, my niece. — Olivine, come bere." 

Obediently, but still slowly, sbe ascended the sbort 
fligbt of staira. Sbe came out of tbe ligbt of tbe 
summer^s evening into tbe dark ball, and still nestling 
a kitten to ber beart, ofFered ber band at ber uncle's 
desire to tbe stränge gentleman. 

As ßbe did so sbe lifted ber eyes to bis face, wbicb 
was frank and fearless, and bandsome enongb to win a 
cbild^s admiration and affeetion. 

He stroked tbe kitten, and be stroked ber bair; 
tben be said, looking in tbe sweet pensive little face, 
"Will you kiss me, dear?" 

Without tbe least besitation sbe put ber lips to bis, 
and kissed bim as be asked ber; tben be bade ber 
good-by, and walked out into tbe street, accompanied 
by ber uncle, and — forgot berl 

He did not imagine tben, tbere would ever come a 
time wben at tbougbt of tbat girl bis manbood would 
fall bim — bis courage and determination fade away. 
He could not teil tben tbat wben tbe years bad gone 
by, at tbe very sigbt of Olivine bis beart would be 
moved, and bis spirit sbaken like a reed; tbat sbe 
would grow to be more to bim tban any human being 
bad ever been before, or migbt ever be again; tbat be 
would tremble at tbe toucb of ber band, and change 
colour at tbe sound of ber voice. 

He could not foresee, as be paced slowly down 
Stepney Causeway and into tho Commercial Road, bow 
the events of tbat däy wete destined to be wound in 
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and out through every year of his future life; how they 
were to appear and reappear in the web of his existence, 
fonning stränge and unexpected pattems, and weaving 
in threads now dark, now light, as the spinning went 
on from day to day, and from month to month, tili the 
work was completed, and the tale told. 

See him, as he walks along, with his thick chestnut 
hair stirred by the evening breeze, with his brownish- 
grey eyes looking to right and left at the stränge 
people and the stränge place in which he found him- 
seif. See this man, whose life had been so different to 
Lawrence^s, glancing at the locality in which my hero's 
lot was cast; see him, and stamp his features on your 
memory, for he has almost as much to da with this 
Story as Lawrence Barbour himself. 

Tall and handsome, and distinguished-looking, with 
waving chestnut hair, a broad Square forehead, a firank 
kindly mouth, eyes of that wonderful brown-grey, as I 
have Said, trim whiskers, and closely-shaven chin. 

There was, however, something foppish about him; 
something, perhaps, a little effeminate and provoking; 
something almost too cool and self-possessed in hia 
manners. Life did not appear to be life in very eamest 
to him. He had none of Lawrence Barbour's fierce 
energy and defiant resolution. 

He had been brought up in a difiPerent school, and 
he entered that school with a different nature; yet the 
two never wholly lost sight of one another from that 
day, when, after separating from Mr. Sondes, Percy 
Forbes drove straight to his lodgings, arrayed himself 
in evening costume, and then went off to Hereford 
Street, where he was received by both Mr. and Miss 
Alwyn with, figuratively speaking, open arms. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Ib Hospital. 

In an essay of Pope's addressed to Sir Bichard 
Temple, the poet alludes to the owner of a honse that 
stood at the comer of Grosvenor Place, in lines which 
I quote, althongh they may seem for the moment to 
have no connection with St. George's Hospital, where 
Lawrence Barbour lay throngh the lovely sammer 
weather, lamenting his ill-fortune, chafing over the ac- 
cident that kept him still a prisoner. 

Speaking of the "ruling passion," Pope says: — 

"Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
And totter on in basiness to the last ; 
As weak, as earnest, and a> gravely oat, 
As sober Lanesborongh dancing In the gout." 

This was the Lord Lanesborongh who more than 
an hundred and fifty years ago sought an interview 
with Queen Anne, and advised her Majesty to dissipate 
her grief for the loss of her husband — by dancing! 

This was the Lord Lanesborongh who stated, on 
the front of his house for the information of all pas- 
sers by: — 

"Itismydelighttobe 
Both in town and coantry." 

This was the Lord Lanesborongh who lived and 
danced in that mansion which formerly occnpied the 
ground now covered by St. George's Hospital. Changes 
seem occasionally to have been effected almost as rapidly 
in former days as in our times. Queen Anne only 
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ascended tbe tkrone in 1702, and bis lordship must 
have kept bis residence for many a long day after that, 
just bejond tbe "Turnpike House." Yet, in 1733, 
St Greorge's was completed, being opened for tbe re- 
ception of patients on New Year's Day, 1734. 

Opposite to tbe site wbicb tbe bospital now oocupies 
there was formerly one of tbe nameroas forts wbicb 
weie raised by tbe inbabitants of London in 1642, 
wben fears were entertained of an attack by tbe Boyal 
army. 

Looking at tbe old maps, tbe ancient tompike 
boase, wbicb we mnst take as our standing point, wonld 
seem to bave been perfectly in tbe conntry at tbe time 
Lord Lanesborongb resided opposite Hide Park, as it 
was speit in tbose days. 

So late indeed as 1770 tbe bospital appears to baye 
been entirely surroanded by conntry. Literally it stood 
in tbe parisb of St. G^orge's in tbe Fields. 

Tattersall's did not begin its existence until nine 
years afterwards. Grosvenor Place also bad still to be 
built, as well as Cbapel and Halkin Streets, tbe wbole 
of Belgravia, and Pimlico. Indeed it is only abont 
tbirty years since tbe Five Fields, "wbere robbers lie 
in- wait," was broken np into bnilding ground. Wbat 
changes tbe old bospitsd bas seen, and wbat cbanges 
still remain for it to see! 

Tattersall's lifo began wben St. George's bad attained 
a respectable age, and TattersalPs is now gone; Oros- 
venor Place is going. Will tbere ever be a railway 
tbrongb St. George's and Eotten Kow, or is tbat tbe 
point at wbicb Britisb endnrance wonld rebel? 

Still we are living now at sucb a pace tbat actoally 
the tbings wbicb are bere to-day, are away to-morrow. 
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money stiU to be made? — how was the gronnd to be 
Toped off — the bete booked — the race won ? 

Tnie he knew the batüe is not alwajs to the 
gtrong, and so — for yonth is very hopefal — he 
sometimes trnsted things might yet go well with him. 
Upon the other band, Lawrence's natore, thongh not 
melancholy, was jet like the natures of many ener- 
getic individnals, inelastic; fxirther, bis physical con- 
dition was depressing in the extreme, and oftener than 
I could teil, he got into straits of despondency which 
were most wearing to himself , and trying to those in- 
terested in bis recovery. 

All at once, however, there came a change. Mr. 
Barbonr s^or arrived in London in a much more 
desponding State of mind than even that in which it 
pleased Lawrence to revel, and wished to take bis boy 
home with bim. 

At the very mention of this, Lawrence fired np. 

Was it for a tmmpery accident bis father desired 
be shonld relinqoish the hopes and plans of bis life? 
Was bis father dreaming wben be demanded snch a 
sacrifice? Did the doetors say be was fit for notbing 
but vegetating in the country? Then the doetors lied! 
He, Lawrence Barbour, meant to show tbe wbole of 
them, relatioBs, friends, foes, snrgeons, wbat be coidd 
yet do in spite of bis dislocated ribs and bis unsound 
ehest. 

"Not win the race!" be mnttered; "we sball see." 
And £rom that time forth be ceased complaining, be 
ceased firetting, and lay throngb the length of those 
tantalizingly fine snmmer days, planning, thinking, 
determining ; more resolute, and more persistent, than 
^ver as to bis fatore course. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

One of Mammon*s Elect. 

Thebe are diawbacks to most things; a curse oftan* 
ümes walks side by side with a blessing; there are few 
pleasant days in life over wbieh no cloud comes to cast 
a shadow, and there is scarcely any talent that can be 
bestowed upon man bat contains witbin itself some cor- 
responding disadvantage. 

To clevemess perbaps tbe drawback is cbiefly that 
even clevemess mnst have its youth. A man er wo- 
man, as a role, cannot be like other people throngh 
boybood er girlhood and then suddenly bud out into 
genins. The tree shows early what it is going to bear, 
and in the human subject it is apt to develope its pro- 
clivities with rather a disagreeable amount of emprekw^ 
ment. 

Sweet youth! innocent youthl guileless youth! trust- 
ing youth! ingenuous youth! exclaim our poets, and 
rbapsodize accordingly; but it nftver enters into the 
bead of even the most unpractical of writers to say 
there is anything charming abont youth if it be 
dever. 

Somehow clevemess is not a robe which young 
people ever seem able to wear with humility. It is too 
gorgeous for them; they go about vaunting their 
plumage, and setting up their splendid feathera for all 
the World to take note of and admire. Farther, they 
appear to think that the Almiübin^baA made them a 
rare species by themselves mit 'accord- 

ingly- 

The Bace for Wealth. I. 
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The conscionsness of power is a fine thing; it car- 
ries a man throngh many an oneven way, over many 
a terrible obstacle; but tili people baye leamed tbat 
even power is not everything, tiU they have had many 
a rab, many a fall, many a haxd lesson, great mental 
strength and nnnsaal talent are apt to make cur ac- 
qnaintanoes a trifle disagreeable. Even inferiority does 
not like to be ridden over ronghsbod. A donkey may 
have a tender month, and tili the garments of genins 
lose a litüe of tbeir prisdne fresbness, tili their wearer 
ceases to be recognised by tbem instead of by bimself, 
tili be sabdnes bis manner and walks soberly and dis- 
creetly along the highways of existence, tili, in fact, 
the newness of being cleverer than bis fellows ceases to 
oppress bim, and to tinge bis address with arrogance, 
it is to be feared tbat no one ontside his own circle of 
intimate Mends and relations will be mach enchanted 
with the great fntare chemist, or doetor, or lawyer, or 
author, or engineer, or man of bnsiness. 

Tme genins, we are occasionally told, is always 
modest and retiring; bat if this be the case, trae genius 
veiy rarely walks abroad, except in its extreme old 
«ge. 

Fact is, perhaps> tbat precocity always tries to 
stand too high. It is never contented to remain in the 
plains, bat is etemally striving to reach the hiDs, where 
sit the greybeards and the sages. 

Essentially, the characteristic of yonthibl talent is 
mental loneliness; and mental loneliness is jast one of 
those things with which ordinary hamanity has no pa- 
tience; for which it has no toleration. 

Mediocrity resents it as a personal affiront, in- 
feriority regards it with awe and wonder, sympathy is 
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flnng badk by it, kindness falls to melt thc ice; and 
conseqnently the youth, pressing onward to distinction, 
pursues bis way in solitude, thinking the world per- 
haps as hard and cold, as the world thinks him dis- 
agreeable and conceited. 

The world, that portion of it I mean with which 
Lawrence Barbour chanced at this period of bis history 
to be thrown in contact, arrived vaguely at some sudi 
conclusions conceming my hero as those which I have 
been endeavouring to set forth. 

He was no favourite in hospital. Neither doctord 
nor nurses were greatly charmed by him. 

Everything that skill could do for bis ailments 
was done, yet Lawrence made no sign of real thank- 
fulness. 

There was, however, this mnch to be nrged on bis 
side of the question , that he certainly was in the posi- 
tion of that individual whom the Mshman was em- 
ployed to flog. 

"Bad cess to ye," exclaimed the Hibemian, "whe- 
ther I hit high, or whether I bit low, it's all the same 
nothing satisfies ye." 

For precisely the same reason perhaps nothing tho- 
rougbly satisfied Lawrence. It was a bad business, 
and the snrgeons could only make a patch-work affair 
of all their mending. As regarded Mr. Alwyn, it was 
bis duty to come and inquire after the health of the 
man who lay enduring torments , because a young lady 
who did not know bow to ride had been permitted to 
mount a spirited horse. Likewise, Lawrence feit that 
Miss Alwyn was merely performing a needful conrtesy 
when she sent him rare flowers, and froits, and kind 
messages , intermixed with many regrets. 

8 
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He was wont to tum tbe flowen oYer somewliat 
eontanptnonalj alier Mr. Alwyn left, aad to remaik 
that he roppoeed ihey had been groim at Mailing^ 
fiyrd. 

Fnrtfaer^ he never tonched the finut, bat let 
whonisoeTer wonld, eat it with the snblimest self- 
deniaL 

He had cnrions ideas on manj subjects, and as he 
never hentated to broach his opinions if oocasion arose 
for bis doing so, he came in time to be legarded as a 
nngalar case, not merely by reason of his injniy, which 
was exceptional, bnt also becanse of his mental Organi- 
sation, which was peculiar. 

For this reason, if Lawrence did not win love, he 
airested attention. His powers of endnrance were so 
great, his capacity for snffering was so extreme, the 
intensity of bis despair so pitiM, and the courage with 
which he faced the worst and defied it, so rare, that 
whether those aronnd liked or disliked him, they could 
not help being attracted by such a nature. Strength, 
whether for evil or for good, energy, whether of mind 
or of body, has a fascination for the most of us-, and 
this yonng man was so streng in all those points, 
wherein the majority of his fellows were weak, he had 
such powers in him, undeveloped though they might 
be, there was such a conscious superiority in the way 
he spoke, in the answers he retamed to questions, in 
his bearing towards Mr. Alwyn, that even the great 
man himself pronounced Lawrence to be a "remarkable 
fellow," and professed his inability to make head or 
tail of him. 

"He is very ugly, papa, is he BQt?" asked Mi«» 
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Alwyn, when he advanced thiö thöory of Lawi^eil^ 
bding an enigma. 

Parent and child were seated at the Urne in the 
drawing-room of their honse, in Hereford Strdet, and 
Mr. Alwyn, being rather giyen to renewed inspections 
of his premises, looked all round the apartment befofe 
he answered. 

"No, not ngljj my dear; decidedly not ngly. Do 
you not remember seeing him at Mallingford? A piain 
yonng man, perhaps, bnt certainly not ngly.*' 

"I remember him very well indeed," answered 
Miss Alwyn. ^^He nsed to be continnally staring np 
at onr pew in chnrch, and I thought him hideous." 

"No person could be hideons with such eyes as his, 
Etta," answered Mr. Alwyn. 

" Why, what kind has he got?" inquired Miss Hen- 
rietta, who knew all abont Lawrence Barbour's eyes a 
great deal better than her father. 

"They are dark, clever, piercingeyes," replied the 
rieh man, "eyes, that never seem to be ofP one^s face, 
and that go travelling down into one's thonghts, and 
reading them. And he does read them, too,** added 
Mr. Alwyn, "for he has answered me time after time 
according to my thonghts, rather than my words. A 
remarkable youth: I shonld not wonder if he rises to 
eminehce some of these days." 

**Now, yon dear old thing, don't say that, please» 
don't," entreated Miss Alwyn; **I am qnite weary of 
hearing yon prophesy great things abont yonng men 
who never rise at all. There's Percy Forbes, papa, 
what was he not to be? to what height was he not to 
rise, and now the handsome creature will do nothing 
bnt dance attendance on pretty girls, and is satisfied if 
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he caQ eam snfficient to keep him in gloves and peir- 
fiimes. Say Lawrence Barbour will not rise, and I 
sliall believe in him, say he is not clever,, and I shall 
expect to see a bookof his reviewed in a week's time, or 
to hear of his being Solicitor General, or Lord Chan- 
cellor, or sometbing eqoally desirable before he is 
thirty." 

^'I eannot teil what to make of him, that I can- 
not" 

^^Then do not try to make anything, bnt let us 
see what he will tum ont. Is he more gratefiil now 
for your constant visits than formerly: does he seem 
properly impressed at the attention you pay him?" 

".Etta!" 

It was very rarely Mr. Alwyn ventured to rebuke 
his daughter, bnt there certainly was a sharp reproof 
conveyed in his tone, which Miss Alwyn feeling, 
coloured, and remained silent. 

"I do not consider anything we can do for him too 
mnch ander the circumstances," went on Mr. Alwyn. 
"He risked iis life to save yours, and he did save it, 
I have no doubt, for had Firefly once turned into Pic- 
cadilly , there is no telling what fearfal injuries you might 
not have sustained. Lord Lallard thinks precisely the 
same as I do. He was at the hospital to-day when I 
got there, chatting away to Mr. Barbour as tiiough he 
were his brother, and he walked back with me as far 
as the Marble Arch. He was inquiring very particu- 
larly about you, Etta, and intends to call." 

"I am greatly honoured," answered Miss Etta, with 
a mocking courtesy. "We have been his lordship's 
neijghbours for so long, that it is delightful to think he 
is going to condescend to make our acquaintance at 
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of how he mugt be bronglit over bete, and I remember 
TTell Peroy remarking. *Yoti can ask bim, of eotirse; 
bat I do not think yon will get Mm to take np bin 
abode witb yon, for be is as proud as Lncifer, and aft 
independent as possible.' And wben I did ask faim 
and be refiised, you grew angry, and wanted me not 
to go to tbe bospital any more. You are not rigbt in 
tbis matter, Etta; tbongb you are my daugbter, I 
mnst say I tbink you are wrong." 

^'Well, you have said it, so let ns talk no more 
abont bim. Next tbing I (sappose you will be wanting 
^^ to go to St Geoi^'s." 

"Percy said yon ongbt," mildly snggested lifo. 
Alwyn, 

'^I wisb Fercy Forbes and Lawr^ce Barbonr were 
boüh sewn up in a sack and at tbe bottom of tbe 
Tbames,'* retorted Miss Alwyn, and sbe rose as sbe 
spoke and apparenüy in order to put an end to tbe 
^scossion went over to ber piano and commenced 
singing. 

Seated afar off, Mr. Alwyn sat and listened and 
beat time witb bis bead and fingers; bat bis tboagbts 
were not witb tbe mnsic so nmcb as witb tbe singer, 
bis only cbild, of wbom be was proud and yet i^aid 
— wbom be loved a vast deal more tban sbe loved 
bim. 

Let me try to sketcb tbem botb for you as tbey 
were tben — fatber and daagbter; tbe rieb man, and 
tbe solitary ereature wbo was near and dear to bim on 
eartb. 

Mr. Alwyn was one of tbose men wbo never by 
any cbance seem to onbend. Easy cbairs bad no at- 
traetion for bim; if by cbance be seleeted one be did 
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not lean baek in it like «nybodj eise, but sAt rather 
bent forward a litüe, with bis legs apart, and bis feet 
finnly planted on the earpet 

No bnman being bad ever seen Mr. Alwyn lying 
on a Bofa, neitber was it in tbe memory of any, eyen 
of bis oldest acquaintances that they bad beheld bim 
resting witb bis arm upon a cbimney-pieoe. Wben be 
stood, be Btood nprigbt, wben be sat, be never stretcbed 
ont bis limbs, nor lolled in a cbair, nor took bis ease 
in any way. 

People Said Mr. Alwyn bad too mncb money to be 
able to take bb ease, and perbaps tbis assertion was 
correci His money was a great tronble to Mr. Alwyn, 
as money always is to tbose wbo are reported to bave 
more of it tban is actaaUy tbe caae. 

Mr. Alwyn was rieb, very rieb; bat the world 
Galled bim a millionaire, and therein tbe world was 
wrong. He bad not made bis money easily, be bad not 
made it perfecdy bonestly. His bands were not so 
dean as tiliey bad been tbirty years before: be bad not 
fonnd ike ways of* commerce, ways of pleasantness; 
and empbaticfJly be bad not fonnd its patbs tbose of 
peace. 

He bad not exactly risen from tibe ranks, be was 
not one of tbose men wbo, coming into London bat^ 
less and sboeless, are bome ont of tbe great Babylon 
to one of tbe "silent cities" in a bearse witb nodding 
plnmes, amid tbe noise of mncb lamentation and weep^ 
ing. On tbe contrary, bis father bad been in bnsiness 
before bim, and bis grandffttber before tbat. He sprang 
from a class wbicb finds it mach barder to get on in 
tbe world tban a class infinitely lower, becanse the 
members composing it are fettered in tbe eaiiier stages 
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of their career by the opinions of the clique in which 
thej live, and move, and have their being. 

Tbe lad wbo bas swept out an ofiioe, and eaten 
without any feeling of sbame, bnt ratber witb an ap- 
preciative relisb, tbree pennywortb of beefsteak pnd* 
ding, rides a light-weigbt in the race for wealth, against 
the man wbo bas alwajs associated respectability witb 
rates and taxes; wbo believes in keeping up a certain 
appearance, wbo bas many pulls on bis pnrse and more 
on bis temper, wbo regards tbe opinions of tbose abont 
bim, wbo considers a certain amonnt of famitore and 
a given style of dress indispensable, and wbo monnts 
the business steed, eumbered by prejudices and fears, 
and oppressed by much gentility. 

.Given two boys, witb equal pnsb and abiHty, — 
the one tbe son of nobody, wbo keeps yonr crossing 
clean, and wbo, when he shuts up shop, by, as it bas 
been neatly put, ^^sweeping tbe mud up on tbe paye- 
ment,^* goes away to sleep in some wretched lodging; 
and tbe other, tbe son of a man eaming tbree, or four, 
or £ye bundred a year, sball we say; put them out in 
Ufe the one as errand-boy, the oüier as junior-clerk: 
which of these bas tbe best chance of success? 

Tbe one is educated; tbe other is not; — the one 
is socially much higher than bis fellow; tbe other is 
but, in the world's estimation, as tbe mud he once 
swept aside from bis crossing; — tbe one bas friends 
to belp bim; the other must take bis leaps for bimself; 
— tbe one apparently bas far tbe best chance; tbe 
other bas, so far as can be seen; every circumstance 
dead against bim; — and yet, lock you, tbe poor boy 
gets the lead of tbe race, because be is not weighted 
unduly; because be bas been able to steal a-bead, wbile 
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no one was tbinking of him -^^ no one criticising how 
be rode. 

Tbe rates and the taxes, the eating and drinking, 
the dotbing and servants, tbe opinions of friends, tbe 
ideas of societj, — all tend to keep a man of tbe 
niiddle class in tbe Valley of mediocrity all bis life. 
He is influenced by bis snrroundings: bis next door 
neigbbour is a person of conseqnence in bis eyes, — 
Mirs. G-rundy a pow.er wbicb be fears to ignore. 

Mrs. Grundy bad, all bis life, stood between Mr. 
Alwyn and comfort. From bis youtb upward, tbat 
typical female bad exercised a banefal influence on 
Ms bappiness, and in bis latter years, wben wecdtb 
and abondance bad been gained, and sometbing far 
and away more tban competence secnred, Mr. Alwyn 
still allowed the maxims of tbat disagreeable individual 
to inflnence bis condact, ber ideas to affect bis mode of 
life. 

Society was pleased, as I bave said, to call Mr. 
Alwyn a millionaire, and Mr. Alwyn did not con- 
tradict society. He knew as well as anybody on eartb, 
tbat if be were, as some people facetiously remarked, 
one of Mammon^s elect, be bad not as yet entered 
into tbe kingdom. He was perfectly well aware tbat, 
wbile tbe world tbongbt be was not living np to any- 
tbing like bis income, it yet wonld bave pn^zled bis 
wits gready bad anytbing occurred to compel bim to 
inorease bis expenditure. He bad visible wealtb — be 
bad a fair bouse in towu, well and baTidsomely fumigbed 
— be bad pictures ~ be had statu et tes ^ — - he had 
men-servants and women-Bervants — he had Malling- 
ford, wbere were garde.nerS| and gaiuekeeperH , and 
grooms, and more meu and more women - — he had 
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candag^s and horses — he entertaindd liberally ' — h« was 
not niggardly abont giving to the poor and the needy. 

All this he wa« able to do — able withont tunning 
any risk, without spending a penny beyond what ims 
justifiable to accompHsh; but the world thought, be- 
hause they saw so much wealth, that the man wa» 
about twice as wealthy as happened actually to be the 
case. 

If Mjp. Alwyn ventured to hint he was not so mh 
as people took him to be, his assertion was recseived 
either with polite incredniity or langhed at as a capititl 
joke. "Not wealthy, my dear fellow? you are only 
too wealthy," was the nsual reply; and Mr. Alwyn, 
like many others, had to bow his head beneath the 
weight of the crown which was forced upon him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Hereford Street. 

The reader who follows this story to the end will 
find that the yonng lady whom we left in the ladt 
chapter seated at her piano, plays an important part in 
it, and exercises a considerable inflnence on the for- 
tunes and happiness of the hero. 

After this Statement, no apology can be considered 
necessary for devoting a few pages to Miss Alwyn, and 
the honse which you will be asked many a time to 
enter before the "Race for Wealth" is ended, and the 
goal of completion reached. 

There is one glory of the sun and another of the 
moon, and there is also one style of beanty among wo- 
men which is angelic and another which is — not 
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Miss AI vyn*s beauty was, as Fercy Forbes remarked 
in after days, not the beanty of an angel, nor of a wo- 
man, but of a deyil. 

It is painfdl to hear bard words nsed conceming a 
lady, and not to be able to contradict them ; bnt what 
be Said cbanced unfortunately to be trae. Sbe was 
beanti:^! exceedingly, fascinatting beyond all powers of 
desciiption; and yet ber beauty was not a tbing to be 
desired or coreted. Her fascination was of tbat kind 
from which all bonest men migbt pray God to deliver 
them. 

There are faces tbat we do not take to much at 
first; from whicb instinct — so mncb more reliable in 
its warnings tban sense ever is in its assurances — bids 
US flee ; and Henrietta Alwyn's was one of these. 

But still tbe majority of men did not flee : tbey 
turned to take another look, and were lost. For the 
Singular eyes attracted tbem — tbe hair, which Percy 
Said was like the coils of a snake, entangled them ; her 
smile bewitched, her manner intoxicated them; and he 
who once passed through the ordeal of loving Henrietta 
Alwyn, never came forth from it quite scatheless — 
quite the same as he had been before. 

She was young, too — only one-and-twenty. Had 
Percy Forbes ever spoken freely about her to any one 
in those days, he would have added, "And, my God, 
what will she be when she is old?" 

Heart, and soul, and body, she was a flirt ; not an 
innocent harmless flirt, like many a girl wbo settles 
down after a time into a suffidently sober and discreet 
matronhood — but a flirt ingrain , a flirt who did not 
c4ro at what p4ce bev But^/mm waa pordiased, what 
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teare flowed, what wounds were inflicted, so as sbe was 
saüsfied — she triumphant 

She had her grievaDce against soci^tj; bat what- 
ever of pain and mortification she had received, she 
paid back through the years with interest. 

She had not been born in the purple, and the purple 
was slow about recognising her merits. 

She had received slights : great ladies had been in- 
solent to her, as only, perhaps, great ladies know how. 

They had wounded her pride — they had criticised 
her manners — they had refused to admit her into th& 
holy of holies. "Fast" was not a word much in vogue 
in the days of which I am writing, but Miss Alwyn 
was considered the equivalent of fast, and looked coldly 
on accordingly. 

Therein, however, society made a mistake — as 
great a mistake as it made about Mr. Alwyn^s wealth. 

Could Miss Alwyn have gone a pace, there is no 
donbt but she would gladly have astonished all the 
dowagers of her acquaintance ; but there were so few 
things of the nature of speed within her reach, that 
perforce she was obliged to travel q^uietly enough along 
the road of life. 

She could not drive; she dare no more have at- 
tempted to guide a pair of ponies even from Malling- 
ford to the Station, than she could have flown. If there 
was one thing she eamestly desired, it was nerve and 
skill sufficient to enable her to become a good whip 
and a good rider. She had persisted in attempting to 
manage a horse, spite of her own fears and the warn- 
ings of those who were leamed in such matters. She 
had her ambition and her weakness, and both had re- 
ceived a severe shoek, wh^i she and Firefly and Law- 
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rence Barbotir lay in a beap togeiher within Üie sight 
of Piccadilly. 

She desired to do everything well, and tliere were 
many tbings which she could not do at all. 

Discovering this, she bemoaned her fate at not hav- 
ing been rieh from her youth upwards, at not having 
been put on a pony in her Infant days; in not having 
been used to horses all her life ; in not having moved 
in the best society from her childhood; in not having 
been taught by the greatest artists how to play like 
Thalberg, and sing like Grisi. 

" God is very good," Percy Forbes was wont to teil 
her; **if you had been too perfect, you would not have 
given any other woman a chance. No doubt it was 
wisely ordered, or we might all have been too fond of 

you." 

And then Etta would flash round on him, and an- 
swer — 

"Have you not been too fond of me, Percy? Have 
you not — " 

"Yes; I plead guil<y," he was wont to reply: "but 
I will never be too fond of you again, Hetty, Make 
yourself quite easy on that score, for I never wiU." 

"I wonder at you, Percy; I wonder how you 
daxe — " 

"And so do I, sweetest, wonder how I ever escaped 
with life ; wonder how, loving you as I once did, I ever 
can have come to love you not at all. Spare your 
pains, Hetty; keep your trouble for some one eise, for 
I vow to you, I vow and I declare — you might as 
well try now to touch the heart of the deftd, as the 
heart af Percy JForbes." 
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'^YoQr heart is not dead>** she wonld answer, scom- 
fiiUy. 

^'And did I say it was? Did yon desire to kill me 
altogether? Did you want not to leave me a chance of 
escape, not even a little city to fleo unto? Dearest 
Hetty, you are very beautifdl, but you are also very 
wicked, and very cruel ; as I said before, Üie Almighty 
h&s been good to mankind in not snffering you to have 
too much power over weak saints like myself." 

They qnarrelled, this pair; quarrelled etemally; and 
yet Henrietta was fond of Percy Forbes, and wonld 
fein have kept him at her feet for ever. 

It ' was a sight to see the pair wrangling and dis- 
puting, — to behold how cooUy Percy caught all her 
sneers and flung them back at her, — how she got 
crimson with passion, and, while she htirled taunts at 
him, dilated with a rage which she was impotent to 
express. 

She was tall, and had a glorious figore ; she had a 
skin as white and as pure as the flower of a lily; she 
had got masses of black hair, which hung in curls over 
neck and Shoulders — in twiniog curls, that seemed to 
have life in them, that were, as Percy said, less like 
the flowing loeks of a woman than the eoils of a snake. 
She had small hands and feet, her head was well set 
on, and she bore herseif with a haughty and defiant 
carriage. 

She had regulär features : a somewhat large mouth, 
with füll, red Ups, and eyes -^ what colour were her 
eyes? — that kept changing, changing like a cat's, as 
tibe varying light fall upon them. 

Women ehe did not like, and, for that. matter, ahe 
professed not to like men either; but wpmeoa certainly 
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were her abhorrence, and the lady who presided over 
the establishment in Hereford Street, and who was cha- 
perme^ companion, housekeeper, all in one, could have 
testified to the truth of Henrietta's Statement out of the 
fullness of her own experience. 

Further, she might have added that women did not 
like Miss Alwyn ; which was the less to be wondered 
at, if the saying that love begets lov^ be correet 

Very vague and very shadowy are these figures on 
my paper. It is merely the negatives which have been 
taken, but perhaps as the story proceeds the faces and 
the forms may grow more distinct, and stand out clearly 
as photographs before the eye of the reader. 

It was after the fashion of photographs that father, 
and daughter, and house, came to be stamped in time 
on the memories of Lawrence Barbour and Percy Forbes. 

Many a man and many a woman came and went 
and faded out of their recollection, but the features of 
Mr. Alwyn and bis daughter never grew faint or cloudy 
on their mental canvas. 

There were dwellings, once familiär, which became 
as Strange habitations to them in the course of years, 
and streets that their feet once traversed frequenüy, 
grew in time to be forgotten localities; but Hereford 
Street, and the house therein, where Henrietta and her 
father abode, remained as ink upon paper, as carving 
on a rock, with both men to the end. 

It is not likely that Hereford Street is a region of 
the West End well known to many who read these 
pages. It was never much of a thoroughfare, running 
as it did parallel with Oxford Street. 

Running as it did! for alas! here, too, all is changed: 
where there were houses there is now a space of waste 

The Race for Wwlth, I. 9 
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ground; the sontb side of the street is demolished, and 
where Mr. Alwyn's opposite neighbours lived and died, 
ate and drank, married and gave in marriage, feasted 
and fasted, there is at this moment a litüe tract of de- 
sert land enclosed with low wooden palings looking 
wretched and desolate in the twilight. 

Part of the north side remains for the present in- 
tact, bnt changed almost past recognition. 

The front-doors of the former time are the back- 
doors of the present; entrances have been made from 
Oxford Street, and the dining-rooms of the years gone 
by are Med with goods and desecrated by the voices 
of buyers and sellers. 

Still, however, the house is standing where Mr. 
Alwyn lived and was great; and if a man be at all 
imaginative, he may, in the evening firelight, people 
the now deserted rooms with their former inhabitants. 
He can fancy that the years have not gone by, bring- 
ing changes with them; he can listen for the stopping 
of carriages at doors that only now open to take in the 
milk; he can assign one apartment to this purpose and 
another to that; he can fiU the balconies with flowers, 
and see the guests trooping down the stone staircase to 
dinner; he can assign a comer at the end of the draw- 
ing-room to the grand piano; he can place conches on 
each side the hearth; he can wait for the ladies coming 
up from an apartment hung with crimson flock-paper 
on the gronnd-floor, where a repast, not ä la Müsse, 
has jüst been served; he can pass through a mnch or- 
namented door-way, and peep into what was once a 
sleeping-chamber beyond; he can see the old-fashioned 
fonr-poster, hung" with heavy draperies, and look at 
bis own face in the mirror placed between the Windows, 
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in which beanty was wont to smile at tke reflectiolQ of 
her own loveliness. 

There are still the much omamented ceilings, — 
still the richly-carved doorways, — still the monldings, 
the comices, the marks of where pictures have been 
hung, the old old-fashioned chimney-pieces, where sienna 
is let into the white slab, and carried round the edges 
of the fireplace. There are the marble hearths, and 
the high grates of fonner days; there is the imitation- 
oak staining on the floor, marking just where the carpet 
was laid; there is the skirting round the room, finished 
off with much care, and a vast amount of moulding; 
there are the panelled doors; there is carving every- 
where — on the wainscot, on the window-shutters, on 
the entablatures and jambs of the doorways. What 
more could a dreamer desire than to sit in such a room, 
in the firelight, and bid the men and the women who 
formerly peopled it appear again unto him? 

They come out of the gloom! out of the darkness, 
the^come and stand in groups about the hearth, laugh- 
ing, chatting, flirting as of old. They come, and he 
looks in their faces, and sees those in their youth who 
are now old, those old who are now dead. 

He recalls the hopes and the fears, the joys and the 
sorrows of each; hopes never fulfilled, and forgotten 
fears that will trouble them no more; joys that have 
passed away, sorrows that they have taken to the grave 
with them. 

Love, despair, anger, remorse, laughter, tears — all 
these have found a resting-place within the walls, that 
are now bare of life. 

Let US away, friends, let us away from the house 
that nöw is, to the house that was; let us rise — -^ — * 

9' 
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the phantom host to rout with the presence of honest 
flesh and blood; let ns leave the deserted rooms to the 
spectres of the past, and enter them no more, save 
when they are fomished and inhabited, with the men 
and the women who have each in this story a part to 
play out 

So! darkness is setding down npon the passages 
and the landing as we walk forth &om the drawing- 
room, and pass down the stairs, and when we close the 
hall-dooT, which is now so seldom opened, behind ns, 
and steal ont into the saddening twilight, we leave the 
old house empty, and the once cheerM apartments 
without a living thing in them to take away the sense 
of desolation utter and completel 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

Minor Troubles. 

Thboüoh the glorions summer weather Lawrence 
Barbonr lay in hospitaL 

Into the wards of St George^s the sun streamed 
brightly; from the Windows of the hospital the conva- 
lescents conld see Hyde Park and the Qneen's gardens 
füll of leaf , and green with verdure. The ßow was 
by no means deserted; the Drive was thronged day 
after day with carriages; along Piccadilly and down 
the Knightsbridge Boad the stream of human life 
poured continually; the water^sarts spread a pleasant 
coolness on the streets as they went by; there were 
tmcks Ml of flowers that looked gay in the middle of 
the London thoroughfares; whichever way one tutned 
there were cool muslins and light silks and white straw 
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bonnetß; the parks were alive with cliildren; there was 
no frost, no mud, no fog; the pleasantest time of all 
the year to be in the Great Babylon had come; the 
best season for seeing London, its palaoes, its churches, 
its Squares, its bridges, its docks, its shipping, its liver, 
its long, long lines of streets, its snburbs, its crowded 
resorts, had arrived; bnt still Lawrence lay, as I have 
Said, in hospital^ creeping his way back by slow de- 
grees to comparative health. 

That was a part cut out of his life-, he leamed no 
useful lesson; he acquired no sweet virtue; he failed 
both in patience and gratitude. It was a blank page 
on which, in the after days, he never could perceive 
that any beneficial line had been traced. 

Thankless and uneasy, he often tumed his tired 
eyes towards the light, murmuring, "Would it not 
have been better, Lord, to have taken me at once 
than to leave me to drag on my life thus?" but he 
never, at any stage of his illness, so far bowed his 
heart as to say, "God's will be done." 

Well, it was hard. There is nothing harder than 
to bear; and that was all the work Lawrence had set 
him to do at the time of whifch I am writing. 

He was young, and the young always gmdge the 
loss of even an hour of their existence. He was natur- 
ally active, and it is not easy for an active man to lie 
by with equanimity. He was willing to work, and the 
sole labour allotted to him was idleness. Moming after 
moming the sun rose and shone into the wards; day 
after day the summer brightness gladdened the London 
streets: patients went and came continuously; men left 
their legs behind them, and departed*, had their arms 
set, and were made sound again: reco^ 
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effects of üightfiil accidents, and walked away in Com- 
pany with their friends; but still he lay on, and thouglit 
bis thonghts, and bore bis pain in silence. 

Yisitors not a few came and sat by bim. Mr. 
Alwyn did bis duty of course; and Lord Lallard was 
very kind and considerate to tbe son of bis old neigb- 
bour, calling in often to cbeer bim np witb news of 
tbe outer world, and asking bim to go down and stay 
at Lallard Park for a time, wbenever be was able to 
travel. 

Mr. Barbonr did not retum to town after bis first 
Visit. Travelling was expensive, and bis interviews 
witb Lawrence bad not, as a wbole, been productive 
of pleasnre or satisfaction to eitber; be resented Mr. 
Alwyn's attempts to force bis bospitality on bim as in- 
solent condescension, and Mr. Perkins^s well-meaning 
proflfers of friendsbip as impertinent familiarity. 

He bad told bis son be considered starvation pre- 
ferable to sucb association, and entreated bim to retum 
bome. To wbicb Lawrence bad answered, "Eacb one 
to bis taste; for my part, I bad ratber beg in tbe Lon- 
don streets, tban go moucbing in idleness about tbe 
Clay Farm as I used to do." 

After a very few sucb passages, Mr. Barbour wended 
bis sorrowful way back to Mallingford, feeling tbat 
tbe buBiness taint brougbt into tbe blood of bis family 
by Miss Perkins would never be obliterated; and wben 
on tbe following Sunday a sermon was delivered on 
^^ Original Sin,'' tbe disappointed genüeman associated 
in bis own mind tbe fall of Adam and tbe marriage of 
his great-grandfatber witb tbe drysalter's daugbter. 

He tumed bis bopes next on Edmund, wbo certainly 
bad developed no trading propensities, but tbis was un- 
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fortunately rather because he was idle, than because he 
was proad; rather because he detested work of any 
kind^ than because he desired to push himself on, and 
rise to emiuence in anj other pursuit or profession. 

Lawrence was the son who could bave brought 
green leaves and goodly fruit on the bare and barren 
family tree — Lawrence, and he would not! He had 
chosen bis own road in life, and was resolved to foUow 
it to the endl What wonder that Mr. Barbour left 
London disgusted and disappointed, and tried to forget 
that evil for which indeed there seemed no remedj? 

He had his patemal feelings however, nevertheless, 
and wrote frequently to his first-bom, pressing on him 
to come home for a time; at least, tili his health 
shottld be re-established. 

Mr. Sondes — the only person Mr. Barbour had 
seen in London whom he could endnre, and in whose 
house, far east though it might be, he had been good 
enough to stay — answered these letters on behalf of 
the patient, and softened down, aa he wrote, all those 
harshnesses of expression for which Lawrence was 
famous. 

Li due time, also, Edmund managed to scrape to- 
gether enough money to come up and see London and 
the invalid. Which spectacle he enjoyed most, it would 
perhaps be invidious to inquire. 

As for the Perkinses, there was neither beginning 
nor end of them, for Mrs. Perkins, greatly to Lawrence^s 
distress, considered it incumbent upon her to visit him 
in his afEiction, and made up little parties for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to, as she phrased it, ^^ forget his 
troubles a bit.^' 

Li this laudable object Mrs. Perki«« «»"«««Aded to 
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admiration. No otner person who ever entered St. 
George's ever cansed Lawrence so thoroughly to lose 
all sense of his bodily ailments as the chemist^s wife. 

She called him a **poor dear,'' ajid kissed him with 
motherly demonstrativeness. She sat with his hand in 
hers tili both got clammy and wet, when Lawrence 
conld endnre snch marks of affection and attention no 
longer. She brought him the most wonderfdl cakes, 
tbe most astonishing delicacies, the stalest of frnits. 
She wore hideous bonnets, and either a white or a 
crimson shawl; she had always a child with her: in 
fact, the children looked npon Lawrence's illness as 
something rather agreeable and productive of excite- 
ment, and were mach vexed and tronbled in spirit 
when, by reason of his recovery, the pleasant pilgrim- 
ages to Hyde Park Corner ceased. 

Sottietimes Mrs. Jackson accompanied her friend, 
and then indeed Lawrence wondered why women so 
tigly were allowed to live, why women with such 
tongues were not gagged and got rid of. 

Ada, too, assisted at these ceremonies with great 
vivacity and loqnacity. At an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, viz., on the oceasion of her first visit, she 
climbed up on the bed, thereby occasioning Lawrence 
such agony that he damned the engaging child so 
heartily and loudly, as to bring the nurse to his side, 
and cause the whole ward to be convulsed with smo- 
thered laughter. 

He endeavoured subsequently to apologize to Mrs. 
Perkins for his warmth, but his excuses were unneces- 
sary — Mrs. Perkins having already taken his part to 
the extent of threatening to inflict punishment on Miss 
Ada when she got her home, and of declaring to the 
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offender that she would teil her ^^par of her goings on,^' 
who would never, never let her come to see her ^^poor, 
dear, siek cousin agam.'' 

"Now, if she onlj holds to that/' thonght Lawrence, 
whileAda put np her Shoulders and dropped.her nnder 
lip, and swelled out her cheeks, and got very red in 
the face: all preparatory signs of a thorongh good 
sobbing fit 

"If you let her ciy, you wül both be tnmed out," 
exclaimed Lawrence, wildly regardless of whether there 
were any truth jn bis Statement or not; "they won't 
allow any noise here." Whereupon Ada was desired 
to behave herseif, and gulped back her grief ac- 
cordingly. 

Unhappily for Lawrence, however, Mrs. Perkins 
did not prove as good as her word, for she brought 
Ada, not merely again, but ^quently; and Ada in- 
variably came into the ward bearing in her hands a huge 
bunch of flowers, which she presented to her consin« 

These flowers were scentless, limp, and long- 
gathered, as it is the nature of London flowers — of 
the oonunoner sort — to be; ftirther, the stalks wäre 
were wet and sticky, which last fact was to be attributed 
to the persistency with which Ada had eaten sweets all 
the way in the Blackwall omnibus which conveyed her 
and her mother from Limehouse to Piccadilly. 

Then there were oocasional incursions of the younger 
children, who surveyed Lawrence with astonished in- 
terest, and asked Mrs. Perkins, — 

"What made bis face so white, like dialk, and his 
eyes so big, and his bones so' piain, and bis voice so 
queer?" 

"Is he soon going to die?" asked the youngest but 
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stance, he could not have voluntarily escorted Mrs. 
Perkins np Piccadilly. In this respect Percy had the 
advantage over him, and perhaps Lawrence did not 
like bis new friend any the better for it. Nevertheless, 
the two young men had become friends after a fashion, 
and spent a considerable amount of time talking to- 
gether on varions snbjects. 

Mr. Sondes also often travelled westward to see bis 
prMgd, and never entered St. (Jeorge's witbout a lovely 
bouquet, hidden away in moss, which Olivine sent to 
Lawrence with her love. 

« Those were the sweetest flowers tbat reached the 
sick man in bis extremity — pure, and fresh, and 
sweet, and cool, and simple; not too rare to touch, not 
overpowering in their rieh fragrance; not arranged to 
Order by the bands of a gardener who tied them up 
Vith bass, as was the case with the bouquets from Mal- 
lingford, but just a sprig or two, a few bnds nestling 
among moss, grateful to the sense, refreshing to the 
oyö» green and bright as thougb that moment gathered, 
'gronped together simply yet daintily, as it was in the 
cbild's natare to gronp everything which her bands 
tonched. 

She lived in the country all through the bot sum- 
*mer weather, in an old-fashioned house down by the 
river edge, some five-and-twenty miles from town; and 
the flowers and the moss told tales to the invalid lying 
in bospital, of the fields and the trees which he was 
debarred from seeing. 

Not that Lawrence loved the country mnch, or 
sighed greatly after its delights; only, when he was 
restless and feverish the flowers seemed to talk to bim 
of rest and shade, just as the sound of running water 
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is grateful at times to a man who, it may be, lovea, 
best to drink wine. _ 

One cannot teil bow oi why tbese things make any 
Impression on apparentlj unimpressionable people; we 
only know tbe eflPect is produced, and wonder to re- 
mark it. And tbe effect produced on Lawrence Barbour 
was to make bim long almost passionately to get out 
of bospital, to flee awaj, not to Lallard Park, nor to 
Mallingford-End, nor to Glay Farm, nor to Eamsgate, 
as Mr. Perkins suggested, bnt to Grays, wbere Mr. 
Sondes bad a bonse tbat commanded a view of tbe 
river, and from wbicb yon could see tbe sbips going 
up and down witb tbeir sails all set and sbining in tbe 
moming sonsbine. 

Now Lawrence bad never seen tbe river, except 
from London or some of tbe otber bridges, and once 
from Grays, on tbat occasion mentioned by Mrs. Jack- 
son to Mrs. Perkins. He bad never sat beside a window 
idly looking over a great expanse of water: never be- 
beld tbe snn rising npon and setting over it; never 
watcbed it in storm and calm, in dayligbt and in tbe 
deepening twiligbt He was not an imaginative man; 
but be bad every dement in bim for becoming a soli- 
tary one; and tberefore it bappened, perbaps^ tbat in bis 
sickness tbe idea took firm bold of bis mind if be 
could but get away to Grays be sbould soon be re- 
stored to bealtb, — to comparative bealtb, as bas be- 
fore been said. He wanted to run ojBF from London, to 
be clear of Mr. Alwyn, and Mrs. Perkins, and doctors^ 
and nurses*, and diet, and tbe sigbt of illness and suf- 
fering; be was sick of tbe bot days and of tbe botter 
nigbts; be longed for tbe river breeze, for tbe '•^^''^ — 
bedcbamber, for tbe cool grass, for tbe fresb 
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come and fan liis temples. And so the days went by 
— the days and the weeks; and late on in the summer 
he walked feebly out of St George's — cured. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A little Sarprise. 

Cured! Very bitterly Lawrence Barbour repeated 
tbat Word to bimself as he drove along Piccadilly and 
across Leicester Square, and so by the Strand and 
through the City back to Limehouse. 

He feit giddy with the unwonted motion of the 
cab; the noise of the streets irritated his nerves. By 
the time he had reached Tichboume Street he was 
faint and sick and weary, but still, cured. The doctors 
had done all they could for their patient — given him 
what measure of health it was in their power to bestow, 
and discharged him sound and strong as it was likely 
he would ever be. 

The human machine had been repaired to the utter- 
most; the instrument had been put in such tune as was 
possible after the jar it had sustained ; but the machine 
could never work again so smoothly as had once been 
the case, the instrument might never more give forth 
so strong a tone as formerly, let the man's life be long 
or let it be short. 

"And this is being cured," he said, feebly, as the 
cab jolted along over the stones down King William 
Street and so into the Strand. "This is being cured. 
Last time I passed this way I was well and strong as 
anybody need to be; I did not know what it was to 
häve ache or pain, and now — the clothes in which I 
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left Limehouse that day are lit^aUy hanging lipon me^ 
and I could not walk even from your honse to Stepney 
Causeway if I were offered all ^e gold in the Bank of 
England for doing so." 

"You will mend of that," answered Mr. Perkins, 
cheerily. Mr. Perkins had come to fetch bis relative 
out of the hospitaJ, and now sat beside him in tke cab. 
" You will mend of that. You must eat well, and drink 
well, and get away either to Ramsgate or Grays-, and 
tiien after that we will talk about your being cured, 
but not tili then. You have had a nasty bout of it, 
and we must try to repair the damage done to your 
Constitution." 

^'If Mrs. Perkins break a tea-cup she can send Jane 
out to buy another; but can she ever make the old 
cup sound again?" demanded Lawrence, peevishly. 

"No," answered Mr. Perkins; "nobody ever thought 
she could; only, you see, the difference in this case is 
that you are not a tea-cup. It is dead and you are 
living; it is inanimate matter, with no physicai power 
of repairing a waste; you are animate, and therefore 
have within yourself the capacity for acquiring fresh 
strength, for knitting broken bones, for making in 
course of time, in fact, a sound body out of an injured 
one. What is the use of looking at the worst side of 
things? If you were eighty the question might indeed 
be a difPerent one; but you are young, healthy, na- 
turally of a streng Constitution, wiÖi good blood in your 
veins, and good sense in your head. Make use of that 
sense now, and ask yourself whether it is reasonable 
to ffuppose a man who has been in hospital for so long 
would feel streng enough to ride a steeple-chase the 
first day he gets out into the open air. The thing is 
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absurd. Wait, aa I have Bald, for a month, and then 
teil me how you feel abont being broken up for life." 

"But the doctors wamed me," began Lawrence. , 

"Never mind tbeir wamings," interrupted Mr. 
Perkins, "or at least only take them for what they 
are worth. Doctors are not infallible; doctors are not 
God Almighty, and no one but He can say for certain 
what time and rest and patience may not do for you 
yet. It is just possible," went on the chemist, with a 
delightful inconsistency, "that your ehest may never 
be quite streng again; but what of that? How many 
people are going about the world now w}th delicate 
chests. How many have only a piece of a lung left 
to breathe through, and yet keep themselves alive 
winter after winter — " 

"Ay, keep themselves alive" commented Lawrence, 
"I had rather be dead at once, than feel my breath 
puUing me back every step I took." 

"But you have got both your lungs, and although 
they may not be very streng now, still — " 

"Still the cracked cup lasts a long time if it be 
not much used," finished Lawrence. "That is the 
worst of it, Mr. Perkins; with my bread to win, with 
my way to make, I shall have to keep the fact of my 
broken health always in mind. Well, so be it; I have 
made my last complaint, I have uttered my laat moan. 
I aceept the inevitable, and will try to make the best 
of a bad bargain." 

"That is right," remarked Mr. Perkins, "you will 
uot find the bargain so bad an one after all. Are you 
getting very tired? It is an awiul long driVe for you 
to take for a be^ning." 
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What Mr. Perkinfi said wag perßBCtly true, and by 
the time Lawrence reached Distaff Yard, he feit glad 
^aongh to crawl up-stairs and go straight awaj to 
bed. 

'^Tliis is nice/^ he obseryed, as he laid hia head on 
the pillow in his own little room again, — "this m 
nice,'' and that was the first approach to a really grate- 
fal Speech Mr. Perkins had heard hhn otter. '^Do yon 
want me to eat?" he added, "and I so comfortable." 
Bnt he raised himself up for all that, and swaUowed 
what Mr. Perkins gave him; and afterwards his rela- 
tive closed the door and ordered the children down- 
stairs, and left Lawrence to go to sleep. 

"OhI the hlessedness of that sleep — the happineas 
of lying with his eyes shut, all alone — the pleasore 
of waking, and not finding on« on his right hand, 
and another on his left, snffering, and making lamen- 
tation. 

It was lato in the evening when he awoke, and thoi 
he only did so sofficiently to assnre himself there was 
really no other occnpant of the room, aft^ which hfi 
dropped off to sleep again. 

''Thank God," was his latest conscions thought, 
"that when we take onr rest for the last time, we shall 
each have a separate cof&n.^' It was a stränge idea to 
come into a yonng man's head-, bnt then Lawrence Bar- 
bonr was a stränge young man, who had been mach 
aocnstomed to soUtnde all his lifo, to whom nothing 
seemed so perfectly nnendorable as haTing^ pooplo al- ' 

ways abont him, and who spoke merclj the simple ^_ ^^^ J 
trath the next moming when he told Mrs. Perkins * ' * 

had never enjoyed anything so mach bofor&, m 
past night's sleep in Distaff Yasrd. ^ 

Th« Rac€ fvr W^ith, L 10 
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'^And I am sure it has done you a world of good," 
anBwered Mrs. Perkins; "and now, don't you think, my 
dear, you could persuade Josiah to let you and me and 
the children go down to Ramsgate or Southend all to- 
gether comfortably? It would be ever so much better 
for you to be with us than moping in that dull house 
at Grays, alone with Mr. ßondes and Olivine. There 
would be some life about my cbildren, but nobody 
ever saw a bit of life about her — not that I mean to 
say Olivine is not a nice little girl enough, considering 
the unchristian way in which she has been brought up 
— but still cheerfulness is one thing and melancholy 
is another. My poor father used always to be sing- 
ing 'Away with melancholy/" concluded Mrs. Per- 
kins, commencing forthwith to hum that remarkably 
difficult air all out of tune. 

Lawrence made no answer. He lay still, con- 
sidering that, if he went to the seaside with Mrs. Per- 
kins and Ada, the joumey might be considered an 
unnecessary expense. "I could go to Bedlam when I 
came back," he decided, "but certainly to no other 
place." 

He pictured to himself Ada scampering about the 
sands, and shuddered, as in a prophetic vision he saw 
her thick legs, her light hair, her uptumed nose, her 
blue eyes, her forward manners, and her etemal giggle 
astonishing the Bamsgate visitors. Already he feit the 
weight of Mrs. Perkins' band as she took hold of his 
arm, down whatever public promenade that place might 
boast. It was all very well to do the agreeable to Mrs. 
Perkins at Limehouse, but even to propose to his own 
mind the idea of doing the agreeable to Mrs. Per- 
kins anywhere out of the locality in which her hus- 
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band carried on bis business was a thing not to be 
thongbt of. 

Having decided tbis point by the time Mrs. Perkins 
bad dusted bis looking-glass , and sbaken bis toilet- 
Cover, and put tbe room wbat sbe called "to rigbts," 
Lawrence informed ber be could not possibly get off 
going to Mrs. Sondes', Ibat be bad promised to spend 
some time at Grays, wbenever be was streng enongb 
to travel anywbere. 

"Ob! dear," exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, Standing in 
tbe centre of tbe room, tbe very personification of bouse- 
bold uneomeliness, and bolding ber duster tigbtly in 
ber band, and looking most grievously annoyed wbile 
sbe spoke, "Obl dear; tben tbere^s no cbance of me and 
tbe poor cbildren getting away for a breatb of fresb air 
before tbe summer is over. Mr. Perkins would bave 
let US go, if you bad gone, but now — but tbere, wbat 
is tbe use of talking about it? Tbat Mr. Sondes is tbe 
antidote, or baue, or wb^tever you call it, of my life, 
Tbere is notbing I want be does not put bis foot in 
Bomebow. I don't blame you, of course; but it is pro- 
voking, now, confess yourself, isn't? Here I am month 
after montb, slave, slave, slave — worse tban any 
negro. I am sure I earn every bite and sup crosses 
my lips. Wbat otber woman witb a family like mine, 
and Josiab in business on bis owa account, would do 
witb only one servant, and ber a fooll I cook, and 
iron, and bave bis food always wbolesome and bot, and 
tbe cbildren bave never a bole in tbeir stockings, and 
tbe bouse is as clean as a new pin, and I am up eveiy 
moming as soon as tbe men get to work ; bat I migbt just 
as well be a slut and a lie-a-bed, and wa«»' " ~**a- 

vagant, for all tbe tbanks I bave. It b ' 
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doing-r-air — every bii Likely as not he knewlwant^ 
to go to Eamsgate orSouthend, and made up bis mind 
I shouldn^t. He knaws everything, — perhaps what 
I am saying to you at this present minnte. Well, let 
him know tben; listeners never hears no good of them- 
selves," Said Mrs. Perkins, by way of ending to her 
speecb, wbich bad got not merely illogical, but un- 
grammatical towards its conclnsion, by reason of the 
vebemence of her feelings. "They never does," and 
Mrs. Perkins aimed a blow at an imaginary cob- 
web depending from the ceiling, while Lawrence re- 
marked, — 

"That he was positive if Mr. Perkins knew she 
wanted to go out of town, he would make no objection 
to her doing so," to which straightforward speech Mrs. 
Perkins made answer, "Much you know about it, 
— much you know about what husbands object to; not 
but what, in bis way, Josiah is good enough in the 
main, only I would rather never set foot beyond the 
doors, than worry and torment like some wives. I 
donH want to go out often. I had just as lief stay 
here, but the children, poor dears, will be disappointed; 
ay, that they will." 

Now what was Lawrence to do? He feit guiltily 
conscious in the matter, so conscious, in fact, that he 
Said, after a pause and a struggle, — 

"Mrs. Perkins, if you wish so much to go to 
Ramsgate, and can only gei there if I accompany you, 
I will explain the State of the case to Mr. Sondes, 
and — " 

"No, thank you, Mr. Barbourj" she interrupted; 
"I don't want to be under no obligations to Mr. Sondes 
for nothing; and it is of no consequence to me — 
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forther than wishmg you well, and thmkihg jonr yisit 
to a person wlio wants to many you to bis niece a 
mißtake — where you go to stay, whether in that 
dismal old house at Grays, or in nice genteel lodgings 
at Bamsgate, or, well, say — Southend." 

"Marry me to bis niece," Lawrence repeated. He 
never heard a word after that clause of äie sentence. 
Mrs. Perkins^s telling contrasts had been lost upon 
him* 

^'Marry me to his niece! what niece?" 

"What niece? — why Olivine; he has no other 
that ever I heard of." 

"Bnt she is only a child." 

^*I know that she is only a child now, but shd will 
be a woman some day, if she lives long enough." 

'*And I, if I ever do marry, will not until I am 
forty." 

"Trust you for that," observed Mrs. Perkins. 

"You may trust me, for I have a notion that when 
people marry so young they get tired of it, somehow; 
besides, Mr. Sondes would not want a pauper as I am 
for a nephew-in-law. I do wish, Mrs. Perkins, you 
would put that notion out of your mind. I cannot 
imagine how it ever got there." 

"It is not into my mind alone it has got, let me 
teil you," answered Mrs. Perkins. "There's Mrs. Jack- 
son (a sensible woman she is, too) as is quite of my 
opinion. She said no later than last night, setting 
comfortably over her tea, and me on the other side of 
tfae table listening to her ' — *Mark my words, Mrs. 
Perkins,' she says, 'that'll be a match some day.' 

- "'Whatll be a match?' I asked, knowing all the 
time who she meant 
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"'Why, between your young gentleman,' ehe öays, 
'and little Sondes.'" 

"I wish to heaven Urs. Jackson would mind her 
own business, and leave mine alone," said Lawrence, 
angrily. 

"But she is just like her neighbours, and people 
won't leave your business alone," answered Mis. 
Perkins. 

"Well, then, they shall hold their tongues to me 
about it," he retorted. "How would you , Mrs. Per- 
kins, like any one to say that you wanted to marry 
me to Ada?" 

In a moment Lawrence perceived the error he had 
committed*, in an instant he saw that such a report 
would not have been far from the truth; and he hur- 
ried on without waiting for any reply, 

"The one thing is quite as absurd as the other; I 
have got my way to make in the world, to grow rieh 
and independent; by the time my hair is grey I may 
think of taking to myself a wife, but I do not mean to 
dog my Steps at present. And another thing I am 
confident of, is, that Mr. Sondes will either expect his 
niece to marry high or not at all." 

But, although he said this, Mr. Lawrence Barbour's 
vanity was flattered at the idea of being considered 
already eligible. Two future brides growing up for 
him; a mother and an uncle deciding that it would be 
a "good match" for. their girls. Vanity is a feeling 
easily awakened, difficult to kill; and Mrs. Perkins had 
something to answer for in making this youth look 
favourably on his own perfections. 

He had heard of men educating wives for them- 
selves-, why should Mr. Sondes not desire to educate a 
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hasband for his niece? After all, might there not be 
a gram of truth at the bottom of Mtb. Perkios^s bnshel 
of chafiP. It was pleasant to bim to think so, at all 
events, and tbougb be professed to be very indignant 
abont tbe matter, still tbere can be no doubt bat tbat, 
on tbe wbole be feit a good deal flattered, and less 
than ever inclined to take up bis abode in genteel 
lodgings at Bamsgate in Company witb Mrs. Perkins and 
ber progeny. 

Still, be was sorry for tbe woman-s disappointment, 
and told ber so; to wbich sbe replied tbat "sorrow 
was poor sauce,*' a Statement Lawrence feit bimself 
in no Position to contradict, altougb be took an early 
opportonity of opening bis mind to Mr. Sondes on tbe 
subject of tbe Hamsgate trip. 

"Sbe is a vulgär wretcb," replied tbat gendeman; 
"bat still, I suppose sbe reqnires a little cbange and 
variety äs mach as any lady in tbe land. I will speak 
to Perkins about it;^' and be did, witb sncb good effect, 
tbat, before a week bad passed, Miss Ada was digging 
graves for berself on tbe sbore at Eamsgate, and jump- 
ing in and out of tbem witb mucb of wbat sbe doubt- 
less considered ligbtness and agility, wbile Mrs. Perkins 
alternately quarrelled witb ber landlady and ate sbrimps 
in quantity. As for tbe younger cbildren, tbe visit 
proved one of torment to tbem, for tbey were batbed, 
were dipped, sbrieking and kicking in tbe sea, and 
bome, red in tbe face, and bordering on convulsions, 
back to the macbine, wbere tbeir mamma stood tri- 
umpbantly waiting to receive tbem in an elegant un* 
dress of wet bluo serge. 

Wbilst bis family were tbus enjoying tbemselTeaf 
Mr. Perkins "stuck to business," and Lawrence '™*«* 
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down to spend the remamder of the simulier in that 
houae at Grays wfaich Mr. Sondes had taken fbr the 
sake of Olivina 



CHAPTEB XV. 

At Grays. 

FoB the benefit of those readers who have patientlj 
followed die conrse of this nnromantic stoiy np to the 
present point, it maj he well to explain where Graya 
is, aeeang that the place wherein Mr. Sondes abode, 
dnring all the bright sammer months mentioned in 
previons chapteis, happens to this day, to be one little 
freqaented by Londoners. 

It is not dif&cult of access. It is within an hour 
of the dty; the air is pnre and bracing, the conntry 
aronnd is open and pleasant; it lies down by the river, 
and irom the low rising gronnd beside the town yon 
can see the Thames beneath, flowing on golden and 
shining in the snn. Nearly opposite, thongh a little 
more to the east, lies Gravesend; nearly opposite, — 
this time, however, a little to the west, — is Green- 
hithe, and on the same side of the river as ^^Grays 
Thnrrock" itself, and sonth-by-east of the town, we find 
Tilbnry, where the four pro-consnlar ways made by the 
Bomans crossed each other. 

Grays, the attentive reader will condnde from all 
this, is on the north bank of the Thames, and boasts 
a Station on the Tilbuiy line. Even to the present 
day Grays Thurrocks is a very small place, consisting, 
in &ct, bnt of one street, the houses in which are built 
principaUy of wood. Fmr its size, however, it contains 
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more k'otels, or, to speak with ^eater correctness, 
hostelries, than «ny other town in England. Fnrther, 
there are a larger nnmber of oatfitters' sbops than a 
ehance visitor migbt suppose conld hope to find cns- 
tomers, every ordinary necessary and loxory of life 
seeming to be subservient to tbe clothes and et^ceteras 
needfdl for a sea-voyage — to bozes, blankets, pea- 
jackets, ropes, flannel-vests, and such like. 

Tbere is a small chnrcb snrrounded by a largd 
bnrying^ground, tbe fonner of wbicb bad some additions 
made to it within tbe last twenty years, and is baying 
some further additions made to it now. Eren tbe 
oldest portion of tbe boilding is fax firom old, and can 
bear no comparison in point of interest and arcbitectoral 
beauiy with tbe lonely cbnrch of West Thuirock, that 
lies away by itself in tbe fields, within sight of tbe 
river, and has not a dwelling-place near it, save tbe 
babitations of tbe dead. 

^ Many Yossek pnt into Grays, wbicb fact acconnts 
for tbe tavems and tbe ontfitters; also, perbaps, for tbe 
wonderfdl litüe pies ezbibited on deal boards in some 
of tbe Windows, and a tarry smeU abont tbe lower 
portion of tbe town that greets tbe nose of tbe new* 
comer. Human ships also occasionally pnt into Grays 

— ships wbicb may never cross tbe seas of life more 

— for the churchyard is, as I have said, large, and 
many a stranger lies bnried there, who scarcely thonght, 
when be was starting in existence, of tbe qniet port 
wberein he shonld eventnally find »heiter and rest. 

Here, too, tbe gravestones bear freqnently tbe 
merest record of a great tragedy. 

"Unfortunately drowned" is the inscript^ 
and indeed wbat need of more? What ? 
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erer seen ihe gieat depths, and listened to the howlln^ 
cf the winter wind, trat can snpplj the rest? Mother 
earth haa taken to her arms dead, thoee who left her 
living, and haps them iip tenderlj and lovingly with 
the soft green tnrf, while thej sleep the sleep that maj 
know no waking tili Eternity. 

It nuiat he a wfld hleak place in Üie winter time, 
thb GrajB Thmrock, when the storms heat the stagger- 
ing yewels in here for shelter, and the wild wind speeds 
fljing over the green hiUocks and the flat lands down 
hj die shore. 

It most be fearfbUy exposed, and cold^ and dreaiy, 
and desolate then; bat in the sammer season it is a 
sweet spot; pleasant and open, as before stated, and 
with a cool refreshing breeze generallj blowing ofP the 
water, or across the lonelj coantry that lies aroond. It 
is a nice place even now, in the sammer time, for 
children who love the green fields; — bat it was a 
nicer place stUl in the days when Lawrence Barbour 
knew it, for the bricks were not then moalded which 
have since bailt the few rows of cocknej hoases that 
spoil the neighboorhood; the chalk pits were still lying 
anqoarried, and laboorers^ cottages, such as are now 
erected in Argent Street and on the hill-side, beyond 
the hoase where Mr. Sondes dwelt — were not needed. 

There was no spick-and-span new brewery: there 
were no wharves; the staring two-storey hoases, with 
their front gardens fenced roand with walls built of 
crags, now cover groand where, in the days of which 
I am writing, the grass grew and the com waved. 

Well, people mast live, and people must be hoased; 
and there are plenty of green fields still left, thank 
God — enoagh, at any rate, to gladd^i yoor eyes and 
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mine, reader, even at Grays, where we can look east 
and west and sonth, and behold mile after mile of 
lonely conntry with öcarcely a house, while the river 
runs on beside the fields that lie elose down to its 
brink; and away on the other side are the Kentish 
hills, and there is a great hush in the air, a silence 
that a Londoner, accustomed to the noise and ratüe of 
the busy streets, feels, and marvels at. 

To this place came Lawrence Barbour to recmit his 
health. As a horse who has met with some grievous 
accident in the first fifty yards is sent back to paddock, 
there to be nursed and seen to, so Lawrence, stricken 
down almost before his race for wealth had begun, 
travelled to Grays, hoping that the fresh air and the 
thorough rest and the unntterable repose of that quiet 
retreat wonld, as Mr. Perkins phrased it, make a man 
of him again. 

Over the roofs of the houses, on a lev^ with which 
the train sped along, he looked with a vague wondering 
interest, marvelling what history each dwelling con- 
tained; past the cemetery — then not so fnll of graves 
as it is now — he was swept; within sight of many a 
manufactory, of endless chemical works, of countless 
factories, die engine laboured away; bnt at last came 
the open country — the blessed country, and Lawrence, 
lying back in his carriage, could have cried for very 
joy at being free again — for very sorrow, because he 
might never look on the face of natnre more, feeling 
jnst the same as formerly — as streng, as soond, as 
healthy as of yore. 

Fields, and still more fields; mileo withnwA^JM«««; 
a country as flat as an Lish bog bnt r 
because the marshes are green, and U 
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pofled to the sun, wliich shines cheevilj aeroes th^oo. 
Heie and there a homestead, with ita few trees, with 
its great Stacks of hay, with ita catde grasuig or lying 
still in Üie splendoor of the smnmer aftemoon; past 
Barking, leaving Dagenham, where, far to the light, 
U is said stood the honse wherein the egg of the Gnn- 
powder Plot was laid hy the conspirators; on tbrongh 
Bainham, and so to Piu^eet, which wonld be one of 
the loveliest spots round London for a pic-nic, were it 
not for the proximitj of the Government magazines; 
then more fields — miles, and miles, and miles of 
them — and the line and the river approach doser to 
each other, and Lawrence, straining his eyes, could see 
over the fiat lands, the Thames, like a silyer thread, 
winding away among the grass, while die hüls on the 
sonth side came nearer and nearer every moment 

At this point the country on the right-hand side of 
the down-line is so flat that all idea of distance and 
size is lost It is only by the gleaming of the river, 
Wide though it be, that the traveller can teil thwe is 
water between him and the rising groonds in Kent; 
thousand of acres of marsh-land, withont tree or honse, 
or hedge or ditch; great tracts of country over which 
the Thames has played, from time to time, stränge 
tricks; then the church of West Thurrocks, Standing in 
a Position so lonely, that Lawrence began to marvel 
whether any congregation were ever coUected within 
its walls, or if the dead rose irom their graves, and 
trooped, a weird and ghastly procession, in their shroads 
through the door and into the building at sound of the 
Sabbath bells; after that, Coming nearer and nearer to 
tiie riv^, Orays, with its small Station, with its few 
passengers, either alighting or proceedüig — Grays, 
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wliere Mir. Sondes met him, and oonveyöd him in ft 
phaeton to the house he had taken fop the season. 

It was a charming abode, standing on the top of a 
hül, from whence yon conM see down over the town of 
Grrays, and all the open country stretching away to the 
soulii-east; while the Thames lay below — so Btill, so 
tranquil, under the sammer^s snn, that it looked Ub6 
iike a river than like a lake. 

The house is stiU there, hnt changed. Where were 
hedgero^s are honses; where was a gard^i is a brick- 
field; but there is a private read still np to the ck>8e 
gates, that seem the fashion in that part of the country^ 
and beyond the road a pleasant footpath leads across 
the fields, jnst as it tised to do. 

By ihe hall-door stood Olivine ready to welcome 
the yisitor. There was something pleasant and hon^^ 
like in the fignre of the child; something that struek 
back to Lawrence's heart bitterly in thö day of hid 
bladcest repentance. 

Unconsciously the mind receives all kinds of im- 
pressions without the slightest act of volition on the 
part of the«pectator; every variety of picture is stamped 
on onr brains, and we never know tili the light feil« 
hither and thither what scenes we have gathered np 
and stored in onr memories, for good or for evil, for 
joy or för sorrow. 

' It was thns with Lawrence Barbour: there stood 
the child, with her dog at her side, with her kitten, 
now grown into a great cat, in h^ arms, looking np 
in his face with those sweet lovely eyes, into which 
there came tears as she gazed; there was OÜTine, to 
whom he had sang his songs in the old hAttAA at 
Stepney, waiting to greet him with the snnli^" 
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on her, with the floweis around her. Yery genüy she 
put the cat down and came forward shjly, and quietly 
as ever; bat she clung to his hand and stroked it softlj, 
and when he stooped to kiss her, she put her arm 
round his neck and began to cry. 

The soene was stamped at the instant on his me- 
mory, and yet, as the days went by, the pictore was 
thrust aside into the lumber-room of memory, and for- 
gotten. 

Time passed on and the years went by-, but when 
the years had "come and gone — come and gone, be- 
hold! he saw before him, clear and fresh as though 
that moment painted, the house and the child, the cat 
and the terrier. Once more he fdt the soft hand 
stroking his — once again he kissed the pure young 
Ups, and knew that she was crying because he looked 

so changed; and then — and then — he wished 

oh! God,^ how he wished he could go back and live the 
years over for the second time, and, seeingiight, leave 
the darkness behind him for ever. 

There was no noise about Olivine's welcome; the 
child seemed to live in a sort of perpetual hush. Her 
tears were not as the tears of other girls of her age, 
and her joy was less like their joy even than h^ 
grief. 

When Lawrence retumed to Distaff Yard, Miss Ada 
greeted his arrival with dancing, dapping, pirouetting, 
and jumping, to an unlimited extent. 

If he had been some kind of rare fruit which she 
was tr3dng to bring down, her leaps could not have 
been higher or more persistent* 

"Look at him! look at him!" she cried, tili, it 
affords me pleasure to record, her father boxed her 
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ears, and told her not to znake fluch an '^infernal fool 
of herseif*" 

She climbed on a table and embraced him; she told 
her younger brother, "their cousin had not died yet;" 
she displayed more of her legs than even Lawrence 
had ever seen before; and she looked uglier th^ of 
old. 

"I came to see you in the hospital," she said, a day 
or two after his retum, dimbing on the back of bis 
chair, and imparting this piece of Information to his 
very ear. 

Whereupon Lawrence suddenly rose, and the in- 
teresting child was suddenly capsized, giving vent, as 
she went down, to such a ^riek as brought Mrs. Perkins 
icom the kitchen to inquire what was the matter. 

"He went and done it on purpose," sobbed Miss 
Ada, snivelling the while as only a child with a snub 
nose can. "He got up and let the chair down upon 
me, and he is a brüte, and I hate him." 

Whereupon Lawrence feit it necessary to offer some 
explanation. "How was I to know she was Standing 
on the rail of the chair?" he asked. "If she is hurt, 
I am sorry-, but I could not help it. Never mind, 
Ada, the first time I go out I will buy you some 
sweetmeats." Pacified by which promise, Ada pro- 
fessed her sorrow for calUng him a brüte, and stated 
that she only said so because she had hurt her head. 

Now with Olivine there was nothing of all this; 
she had no affectation, she had no schemes, she did not 
want to attract notice. With her little heart brimming 
fall of affection she could have sat apart for hours, 
asking neither for word, nor look, nor sign; «' 
gather flowers, and lay them softly beside 
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wiihbat ever drawing his attention ^ther to them or 
herseif; she conld carry out the sofa-pillows for him to 
rest his head on when ho lay stretehed on the grass, 
and never say, "I thought jou would like them;" she 
eould bring him the books he wanted and never ask 
for a stoiy out of them; she could carry his jelly and 
grapes and take no surreptitioos mouthfal, as was the 
manner of Miss Ada. 

Once she prayed him to sing — that was the only 
thing she ever begged him to do for her^ and the cry 
of bittemess which broke £rom her lips when he said, 
'*^AhI Olivme, I am afraid my singing-days are over," 
was a thing to be remembered. ^^I do not think I 
shall ever be able to sing again," he went on, laying 
his band on her head as she sat on the grass beside 
him; "you must leam t© sing for me, will you, pet?" 

"I will try," she answered sadly; "but then I am 
not clever, like you; uncle says you are clever, and I 
am not" 

"You are clever," he said; "clever as a woman 
ever wants to be, and you must leam to sing for me^ 
and I will lie and listen, so;" and he stretehed himself 
out füll length on the turf, while Olivine laughed and 
covered him with daisies, and told him he was very 
naugkty and told fibs to frighten her. 

"Tt is no :fib, child," he replied. "I lost my voice 
for love of Miss Alwyn one day, in Hyde Park." 

"Now I know you are telling stories," she said; 
"because you don^t love Miss Alwyn, not an atom." 

"What makes you think that, little one?" he 
asked. 

"I don't think it — I know it. I heard you talk- 
.ing to uncle about her, and you said you hated her; 
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and I thought then how wicked you were to hate auv- 
body." 

''What a Saint it is!*' remarked Lawrence. "Did 
you never hate anybody, Olivine? Now, honour bright, 
did you not?" 

Olivine paused; she cast round and about her short 
life, routed out the inhabitants of this dark comer and 
of tibat, before she answered, *'No, I never did, though 
I once very nearly hated Ada Perkins." 

"What dreadful sin had she committed?" asked 
Lawrence, lazily. 

"Well, you see," replied Olivine, confidentially, 
and looking round to discover if any one were listen- 
ing; "she came to spend one aftemoon with me — " 

"I hear, Olivine, but I do not see," interrupted 
Lawrence, who loved to torment the child. 

"She came, at any rate," went on Olivine, with a 
little pout, "and we were playing with the cat that 
begs, you know, beside the open window, and Ada took 
her up; but pussy would not stay with her, and always 
walked over £t:om Ada to me. As fast as she came to 
me I gave her back to Ada, and as fast as I gave her 
to Ada pussy came to me, tili at last Ada got cross, 
and Said, ^You nasty ungrateful beast, you shall not 
stay with either of us,^ and pitched her out &om ever 
so high into the garden." 

"And what did you do, then?" inquired Mr. Law- 
rence Barbour. 

"Oh, I feit I don't know how! Nurse Mary says 
I tried to jump out of the window after pussy, but I 
don't remember that I cannot remember anyUiing ex- 
cept Ada crying and saying she did not mean "" 
it; and then Nurse Mary brought me pussy, 

The Race fw WmUh. J, il 
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sonnd, and after that she put me to bed, and when I 
awoke pnssj was asleep beside me. But I am afiraid 
I strack Ada," continued tbe child. "I am not certain, 
and nobody would ever teil me; but I tbink I Struck 
ber, and I never Struck anybody before; and if I did 
strike ber, I could not help it" 

"Come and give me a kiss, Olivine," said Law- 
rence, wbo enacted tbe grand seigneur in tbose days, 
and bad every person at bis beck and call. ^*I am 
sure you are a good cbild, and — sball I teil you a 
secret? — I bäte Ada Perkins myself!" 

"But you must not — it is wicked, it is bad; you 
cannot go to Heaven if you bäte." 

"I sball bave to take my cbance of tbat," an- 
swered Lawrence, calmly; "this world is enougb for 
me. 

He sbould not bave uttered sucb a sentence in tbe 
cbild^s bearing, and next instant be knew be bad been 
wrong; for Olivine put ber little band upon bis moutb 
and "busbed" bim, as tbougb tbey bad been standing 
in a cburcb. 

"Do not say tbat," sbe pleaded, "it is naughty, 
and you must not be naugbty; please be good, please 
— please," and Olivine flung berself beside bim, and 
tbrew sucb a tone of eamest entreaty into ber voice, 
tbat Lawrence, Struck witb a sudden wonderment, 
answered, — 

"It would be easy for any one to be good wbo 
was always near you, Olivine. I tbink you must be 
a cbild-angel, you are so perfect." 

And be drew down tbe sweet face and kissed it 
once, — twice, — tbrice, little. deeming, as be did 
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SO, he was kissing in very truth the good angel of bis 
life. 

It was very happy, it was very innocent, it was 
very pleasant, but all at once Olivine started up, 
crying, — 

"Oh! Mr. Barbour, there are some strangers 
Coming in! I must go to Nurse Mary, and see who 
they are." 

"Nurse Mary, however, saved Olivine the trouble, 
for she came forward into the garden at the moment, 
announcing, — 

"Mr. and Miss Alwyn are in the drawing-room, to 
see Mr. Barbour." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Taken Unawares. 

WiTH anything rather than a good grace Lawrence 
rose to bis feet and prepared to obey Nurse Mary's 
summons. Inwardly, he anathematised Mr. Alwyn, 
and Miss Alwyn, and all visitors. In bis heart of 
hearts he wished fatber and daughter far enough; but 
still he rose and walked into the house, and entered 
the drawing-room, wbere Mr. Alwyn greeted bim with 
a sort of nervous cordiality. 

"Taken you by storm, eh? Went first to Distaff 
Yard, but found the bird flown; next best thing that 
presented itself was to take the train at Stepney and 
come on here. Mr. Lawrence Barbour — my daughter. 
Etta, you ought to know tbis gentleman without my 
introduction." 

At which piain bint Etta advanced and shook 

11.* 
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hancb, patdng on h^ most sedacttve smile, and saymg 
in her softest voice, — 

"I really do not know how to diank yon, Mr. 
Barbonr. I cannot teil you how grieved I am to 
think my safety should haye been pnrchased at so ter- 
rible a price. Are yon better? I trust you are." And 
Lawrence feit the band she still sufferei to lie in his, 
tremble, as Miss Alwyn asked this question. 

Then, for the first time in bis life, he ezperienced 
a Strange and unwonted Sensation. 

He had looked at this girl often, previously, at a 
distance — he had mocked her ridmg — he had 
sneered at her hair — he had stared at her in churoh 
— he had mimicked and derided the siren whom he 
could not now find words to answw — before whom 
he now stood for a moment confounded and abashed. 

"You look so pale," she went on; "and I am «o 
sorry. If I had been the one injured instead of you, 
how much better it would have been; for you, papa 
teils me, are going to be a great worker, while I am 
but a cumberer of the ground." 

"Nay, nay, Etta," interrupted Mr. Alwyn, who 
feit that perhaps this was going a litüe too far; while 
Lawrence answered, a little bitterly, — 

"The humble creatures of this earth, Miss Alwyn, 
are for use, and the beautiful are for omament Men 
orush the useful, and admire the beautiM; and I am 
happy to have fulfiUed the universal law ai^d saved 
you from injury." 

"What a cynic!" she remarked. 

"No, I only speak the truth," he replied, and he 
raised bis eyes and fixed them boldly on her. "I am 
happy to have been of use to you, though I did not 
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feel tbere was any happiness in the matter five minutes 
since." 

"Am I to accept that speecb as a compliment?" 
sbe asked, trifling with the fastening of her glove, as 
she spoke. 

"Not as a compliment," Lawrence answered, at 
which reply Mr. Alwyn langhed, and said, — 

"üpon my honour, young gentleman, it is a pity 
you were not bom a courtier; for your speeches are 
fitter for a palace than for the bomes of ordinary 
mortals. If Etta were not accnstomed to flattery, I 
sbould beg you to remember sbe is but a merchant's 
daughter, and not a maiden of romance. As it is, 
bowever, I suppose she knows pretty well the valne of 
such commodities, and prizes tbem accordingly." 

Once more the blood rusbed bot and swift througb 
Lawrence's veins, and he would have stood up to do 
batüe for the genuineness of bis sentiments, but that 
Miss Alwyn interrupted bim. 

"On the contrary, papa," sbe remarked, "I prize 
Mr. Barbour's words exceedingly, feeling confident be 
really means wbat be says, which is more than I 
sbould venture to affirm conceming most of my ac- 
quaintances." And with that Miss Alwyn smiled once 
again sweetly on Lawrence, wbo feit inclined at the 
moment to tum and flee away. 

"As a rule," a clever woman once informed me, 
"we dislike people whom we do not know;" as a rule, 
likewise, I thiii, w.e instinctively recoil from those 
wbo are destined to work us evil. It is Nature's wam- 
ing: it is her band laid on us in appeal, it is her voice 
bidding us beware; and if we disregard the waming, 
the appeal, and the caution, wbat then? Wby, then 
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we are bat as the moths who, put out at one window 
retum throngh another, and are btumt in the flame 
before a band can be stretcbed forth to save them! 

IJp to that time Lawrence bad bearkened to the 
voice of bis better angel, and remained resolutelj deaf 
to all the seductive cbarms of Mr. Alwyn's disconrse. 
Not that genüeman^s polite and delicate attentions, not 
the bot-bonse fiowers, not the rare fruits, not the press- 
ing invitations to stay at MaUingford, not the entrea- 
ties that be would consider Hereford Street bis bome, 
bad moved bim £rom bis fixed purpose of keeping the 
Alwyns at arm^s lengtb; but now a woman's voice and 
a woman's smile made bim an unwilling captive. He 
could not tarn and flee away. He coald do notbing 
bat remain and listen to the songs of the mermaid, 
wbose tones rang oat tbeir sweetest and fallest for bis 
benefit 

"I wisb we coald have persaaded joa to come and 
stay witb us;" — tbis was the barden of the melody — 
"papa woald have taken a boase at Brigbton, Folke- 
stone, Torqaay — anywbere, if yoa bad only consented 
to join as. We were so grievoasly disappointed, and, 
I may say for myself, so hart — " 

"Hart, Miss Alwyn?" echoed Lawrence. 

"Yes, hart," sbe refeated; "no one could have 
grieved more than I did about the consequences my 
accident entailed upon you. But it was not my fault, 
now, was it, Mr. Barbour? — and ougbt you to have 
bome malice towards me, — ougbt you?" 

"Malice," be said, stupefied. 

"I do not blame you," sbe went on. "I cannot 
teil bow I myself migbt have feit bad any such calamity 
befallen me; but I want us to be friends, now. I want 
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you to believe that we regret your accident more than 
it is possible for you to do, and — and — I have 
come with papa to-day to teil you this, and to say that 
I, like you, have been angry — angry at your refusal 
to come to us; but that I am now onlysorry. What a 
wretched thing it is never to be able to express one^s 
meaning perfectly," finished Miss Alwyn, with engaging 
abruptness, leaving the disentanglement of her sentence 
for Lawrence. 

Fill up that sentence, reader, with a by-play which 
was beyond all writing; with a look — with a smile — 
with a blush — with a drooping of the eyes — with a 
movement of the hands — with a peeping in and out 
of a dainty foot — with a tone, now of reproach, now 
of pathos, now of pleading ; and you have the position. 
You have the woman who attracted Lawrence and lured 
him on — on, spite of his former antipathy, of bis in- 
stinctive aversion. 

He was but a lad. For all his wise thoughts and 
firm resolves, for all his manly resolution and keen 
perception, he was but a lad — but a reed in the hands 
of such as she, but as wax capable of receiving any 
Impression she chose to stamp upon him. 

Everything was in her favour — manner, appearance, 
dress. Shall we say dress is nothing? Shall we babble 
about Nature unadomed? Shall we say a pretty woman is 
equally pretty in any attire? Bah! There are times and 
places when dress is everything; when Venus herseif, if she 
appeared with no article of attire save a piece of drapery 
artistically arranged, would never bc asked to dancG, bnt 
rather be taken fortbwith in charge, and p^^^^*'^ ^/^ tba 
nearest station-house. Given, a man w' 
much of female society, and see whlcb 
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down and worships — the pure and simple, or the 
gorgeous and sensuous; barefooted virtue, or vice re- 
splendent with diamonds ; the lily which bas toiled not, 
nor spun, bat trusts to its own native loveliness, or 
tbe Queen of the East , clad in all manner of rieb gar- 
ments, and followed by a train of slaves and servants. 

Which? Ah, friends, many a weary mile humanity 
travels before it leams to choose the light of the home 
taper to that of the will-o'-the-wisp; many a heart has 
broken mnning after the end of the rainbow; many a 
soul has gone far astray becanse of the last of the eye, 
which takes pleasnre — and innocent enongh pleasnre, 
ofbentimes, as it seems to us — in eveiything that the 
art and the skill of man have combined together to 
make beautiM and attractive. 

This was the first moral stumbling-block that came 
to obstruct Lawrence Barbour's conrse in life. He was 
a slave to bis senses. In bis own person he disregarded 
luxuiy, he was willing and able to bear hardship and 
discomfort; bnt for all that, the fashions of this world 
infinenced him. A handsomely fumished room, an 
elegantly dressed woman, a splendidly appointed equi- 
page, an array of servants, a blaze of light, and glitter 
of glass, and shining of plate, produced an effect lipon 
him all through bis life which can scarcely be under- 
stood by those who have always viewed such accessories 
as mere matters of course — as the inevitable landscape 
in the background of a portrait, as the photographer's 
stock pillar or antique chair. 

Lawrence had sense, but it was impotent against 
this involuntary passion. He was taken captive by bis 
eyes, by the sweep of a dress, by the shape of a bonnet, 
by the arrangement of a room , by the tone of a voice. 
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He was a slave at last; she had bim to have and to 
hold from that day forth tili he hour arrived when, 
bleeding and maimed, he escaped from her toils, having 
leamt wisdom in the only school where each man even- 
tually becomes bis own pbilosopber, and preacbes great 
truths to bimself ont of the lesson-books of bis personal 
experience. 

She had bim — she netted bim with the bair he 
was wont to laugb at, with the eyes which had in them 
neither a pnre nor a boly light, with the bands which 
were so white and treacherons, with the smile that was 
so sweetly cruel, with the rieb attire which became her 
so royally — she had bim, this lad, wbo when he grew 
to be a man, and entered into possession of man^s estate 
of responsibüity and sorrow, cnrsed the day in which 
be met her, the mother that bore, and the father wbo 
begat her. 

Sweetly she ran on with her pleasant unisons. 
Strictly speaking, the music she made might not be 
criticaUy correct, but Lawrence never thought of analys- 
ingit 

He wanted to bäte her, and still be conld not He 
tried to shake off the spell she laid upon bim, and 
think of her as the Miss Alwyn whom be and bis 
brother were wont to mock at as she came forth from 
the gates of Mallingford; but the attempt was useless 
— be did not want to admire her, but be could not 
belp bimself; he had detested her at a distance, and 
now, when she spoke and smiled, he loved her. 

Loved her! Wbat a poor and feeble expression to 
convey an idea of the passion which to"^ 
that day of Lawrence Barbour, and bei 
more intense as the years went by, tili it 
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worked its own destruction — tili there was no more 
ftiel left in bis heart to feed the fiame which had con- 
sumed bis happiness. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Alwyn walked from window to 
window, contributing bis mite lo tbe couversation, and 
graciously expressing bis approval of tbe view. 

"Tbe Tbames really looks exceedingly well from 
bere," remarked tbe West-ender. "I bad no idea tbere 
was anytbing so pretty on tbis side of London. Sbould 
not mind baving a bonse in tbis neigbbourbood at all; 
but tben tbe want of wood is a drawback, and timber 
does take sacb a deuce of a time to grow.'* 

Having delivered bimself of wbicb opinion, Mr. 
Alwyn took up anotber post of Observation, and declared 
tbat tbe cboice of sucb a residence did Mr. Sondes 
credit 

Tbis sentiment reminding Miss Alwyn of tbe fact 
of Mr. Sondes' existence, sbe snggested tbe possibility 
to ber fatber of tbeir being intruders, and tbe consequent 
desirability of tbeir immediate departnre. 

"Very well, my dear," acquiesced Mr. Alwyn; 
"just as you like. Now, Mr. Barbonr, I depend on 
your paying us a visit; you must retum a lady's call, 
remember; no getting off tbat; no escape possible, re- 
collect; and no compromise accepted. Come to Here- 
ford Street any day you like — only tbe earlier day 
tbe better, and take care of yourself, and — God bless 
you," wbicb was ratber a favourite form of speecb of 
tbe colonial broker, and one wbicb always raised a 
doubt in Percy Forbes' mind as to tbe god be meant, 
— "wbetber Mammon or not," finisbed tbat incorrigible 
scapegrace, wben alluding to the matter at a subsequent 
period of tbis story. 
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"And good-bye," said Miss Alwyn, in her softest 
tone of voice; and then Lawrence opened the drawing- 
room door for them to pass out, and went down tlie 
stairs, and was about to accompanj them to the outer 
gate; but just at that juncture Olivine came shjlj for- 
ward, and beckoned him aside. 

"Do not let them go, please,^^ she said, puUing 
bis sleeve piteouslj, and tuming her back a little to- 
wards Miss Alwyn, who cansed the child great anguish 
of mind by staring at her persistently. "I have asked 
Nurse Mary to get dinner for them and all, and uncle 
will soon be home-, and he would not like them to leave. 
Please keep them, please do.*' 

"Are you certain your uncle will not be angry?" 
he inquired. 

"Certain — sure!" And OHvine's answer was ^o 
emphatic that Lawrence, without fiirther hesitation, laid 
the State of the case before Mr. and Miss Alwyn, who, 
nothing loth, accepted the child^s invitation, and tumed 
back into the house, Mr. Alwyn saying, in bis loftily- 
jocular manner, — 

"Remember, little girl, if we get into trouble through 
this, you are to take the blame, and see us out of 
danger." 

"Yes, sir," was Olivine's demure reply; and then, 
addressing Miss Alwyn, she asked, with the quiet self- 
possession of an experienced hostess, — 

"Would you like to come with me and take o£P 
your bonnet?" 

"Yes, I should, very much," answered Miss Alwyn, 
adding, in an undertone, to her father, 

"Isn't it a perfect curiosity?" 

When the bonnet had been taken off, and the 
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ßhawl also — when Miss Alwyn had smoothed her liair 
and arranged her personal appearance generally to her 
liking, she happened to tum suddenlj round, and caught 
Olivine looking her over as only children and women 
know how. 

There was something in that look which put Miss 
Alwyn out, and she inquired sharply, "Well, you funny 
little thing, are you admiring me?" to which piain 
question Olivine, equally disconcerted, perhaps, re- 
tumed the piain answer, "No, I am not." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Adyice given but not Taken. 

When Mr. Sondes retumed from London, he was 
not a little surprised to find his house in possession of 
the enemy, for as such he virtually regarded Mr. Alwyn. 
Neverthdess, war not having heen openly declared, 
there was no resource left for him save to welcome the 
nowcomers to his house, and hid them consider them- 
selves at home. He was glad Olivine had played her 
part in the drama so discreetly; not for worlds would 
he have failed in any act of courtesy or hospitality. 

For father and daughter to have left without eating 
or drinking, or taking rest, would have mortified him 
intensely; and accordingly he laid his hand on his little 
girFs head and told her she had done well, which was 
the more gratifying to Olivine, as she had her own 
misgivings on the suhject of Miss Alwyn. 

But now her unde approved of her Performances, 
the child feit relieved and happy. 

Deposed from her seat on her uncle's right hand. 
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she still, from her coruer beeide Lawrence, surveyed 
Miss Alwyu, and made that young lady somewhät un- 
comfortable by reason of her scnitiny. 

When Lawrence came to know Henrietta better, 
the beauty confessed ehe had andergone much at Grays 
by reason of Olivine. 

"The little wretch made me eat in spite of myself," 
she Said. "I feit afraid to leave any pieces, feeling 
those eyes were upon me," at which confession Percy 
Forbes, who was present, laughed deKghtedly. 

"The East-end child seems not to have appreciated 
West-end fashions," he remarked, and the remark 
caused Miss Alwyn to flush angrily, while Lawrence 
answered for her, that he thought West-end fashions 
might do a great deal for the East-end child. 

"Oh! you do, do you?" said Percy Forbes; and he 
laughed again, for they were all very intimate and 
plain-spoken in those days which had still to come, 
when Olivine sat on Lawrence Barbour's right band, 
and kept watch over Miss Alwyn, who feit "put out" 
by the child^s close inspection. 

There are some games in which bystanders see too 
much of the play; there are smiles and looks, and tones 
and gestures, which bear a different signification to a 
third party to what they do to one at least of the per- 
formers. The man who guesses the secret of thimble- 
rigging is de trop between deceiver and dupe; and 
there is many a coi^uror of whom the law takes un- 
happily no cognisance gliding about drawing-rooms, 
and ptitting in an appearance at eyening-pariies, who 
hates the sight of a paur of unbelieving eyes, and the 
curl of a contemptuous lip, wben going tbrough her 
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paces for tlie benefit of some iresh victim — of some 
credulous »mpleton. 

Those were early dajs for Olivine to be i^ trop^ 
and for Miss Alwyn to feel that she was so. The social 
comedy, as a mle, is one not easily nnderstood by 
children, and OÜTine did not undastand the pari Miss 
Alwyn acted in it for many a year — oh! no, not for 
many a year. She only feit intoitively the same 
instinctive aversion to her as a dog might have done; 
bat the yonng lady feit this aversion, and writhed 
nnder it. 

Her prettily ronnded sentences were checked at 
sight of Olivine's inqniring eyes; the applanse which 
her sharp wittidsms usuaUy elicited was not songht for 
on this occasion, becanse she knew Olivine would not 
see the point: she had to eat, as she said, and feign no 
fine ladyish airs; she had to finish her wine, and allow 
the glass to be replenished, and ntter no entreaty of 
"Stop, pray stop" — becanse she feared Olivine 
wonld lih her dark eyes and fasten them npon her 
wonderingly. 

" What a mistake it is to have snch terrible children 
in to dinner!" sighed Miss Alwyn, as the train dashed 
over the marsh lands back towards London. 

'^Yes. But then she is such a good litüe Creatore,*' 
answered Mr. Alwyn; "and pretty." For Mr. Alwyn 
was not blind, and conld appreciate the making of a 
beantifdl woman when he saw it 

"Oh dear! do yon think so?" said bis danghter. 
"She»is so piain and pecnliar." 

"Peculiar, bnt not piain, Etta," replied Mr. Alwyn. 
"She is anything bnt piain; and you will allow me to 
be a jndge on ihat snlbject, at least, I hope." 
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After wliich the jndge feil asleep, and Etta'con- 
tinued her musings in the twilight. 

Of course there is no such thing as prospective 
jealousy in the world; the scientific man feels no 
soreness when the possibility is suggested to him of 
tliat young Ozone rubbing his memory out of men's 
minds as the years go by; the doctor who has prescribed 
for all manner of ailments for forty years, invariably 
lays down his pen and puts his spectacles in their case, 
and benignly blesses the mere lad who comes to push 
him from his stool. It is human nature, is it not, to 
do so? to smile on the man or woman who is to fiU np 
your place in the world when you have grown old, and 
weary, and obsolete; it is human nature to like those 
who are to come after you, whose feet will travel the 
road to success when your limbs are tottering and 
feeble, whose ears will listen to the throbbings of 
other men^s hearts, when yours are deaf and treacherous; 
who will write books, and perform wonderibl Opera- 
tions, and build stupendous bridges, and conquer natural 
difficulties, and solve still unsolved enigmas, and be 
sought by the leamed, and titled, and wealthy, and be 
famous and renowned when your name, friend, when 
your name, high as it Stands now, shall be but as a 
word that has been spoken, as a song that has been 
sung. 

Is this human nature? Ah! reader, is not this 
rather artificial nature — conventional nature — the 
nature men put on when they summon up all their 
courage, and swear to themselves that they will not 
tremble when the fatal Monday comes; but go forth to 
meet the inevitable, calmly and decenÜy? 

Do people like being hung? do they like Jack 
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Ketch when the^ shake Lands with Calcraft, or any 
other of his representatives? are tliey perfectlj resigned, 
think you, when they mormur their last prayer in time 
before being launched into etemity? No. Well, there 
18 a time of youth, and popularity, and sonshine, for 
most of God's creatures, and after that the etemity of 
temporal nonentity, and age, and winter gloom. 

Bat the children and the lovers, and the beginners 
and the strogglers, are bathed in the sunshine still, 
and the most that those whose day has gone by can 
do, is to sit down resignedly by the quiet hearth and 
thank God for the glory which once lighted np their 
path, thongh the glory and the brightness have de- 
parted. 

And the application of all this? you ask. The ap- 
plication is, that although Miss Alwyn's feelings towards 
Olivine Sondes were not amiable, still they were natural. 
The one success in life which a beautifal woman can 
achieve she saw prospectively achieved after she was 
passd by another. Prospectively she was jealons — the 
present beauty of the ftitnre belle — of the loveliness 
which was Coming — of the grace that was to charm. 

Instinctively, as Olivine disliked her, so she dis- 
liked Olivine — disliked her fi-om the moment the 
child answered her question, as to whether she wero 
admiring her, with the words, "No, I am not." 

That was the glove thrown down — that was the 
challenge to battle, and nothing Olivine essayed could 
take the sting out of that sentence. 

All in vain she tried to amuse Miss Alwyn after 
dinner; brought her books, exhibit^d her pets, took her 
round the garden, gathered her a bouquet, and did 
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her chfldish best to make the rieh man's danghter com- 
fortable. 

All in Tain. JkGss Alwyn closed the books, bnried 
her nose in the flowers, and then said their perftune 
waa overpowering; the temer wonld not make friends, 
and she merely smiled listlesslj at the begging cät-, 
while she teased the parrot tili he bit her; whereupon 
the jonng lady screamed aloud, and declared that so 
dangerons an animal onght not to be kept 

"Why did you not teil me he wonld bite, yon 
stupid cluld?^' ezdaimed Miss Alwyn, red with anger 
jand pain. 

"I did not know, ma'am; I did not — I did not, 
indeedl^* Olivine pleaded. "He never bit me." 

" Of course not What is there abont you to make 
him do anything of the kind? Yon never excite him 
nor tease hiuL Horrid wretch! I wonder somebody 
does not twist his neck. I am snre I shonld if I were 
in the house." 

"I don't think yon wonld," said Olivine, qnietly. 

"Don't yon, indeed, Miss Wisdom? What shonld 
prevent me?" 

"I wonld," answered the child, and her breath came 
quick and short as she spoke the words. "You shonld 
not touch my parrot — no, not unless you killed me 
first." 

Whereupon Miss Alwyn burst out laughing. 

"What a litde tragedy queen it is," she said; "how 
its cbeeks flame and its hands clench, and its eyes 
sparkle at the idea of the combat. Gome to me, 
Olivine," she finished; "I was only in fiin; I would 
not touch your parrot, child. Now, teil me all about 
yourself, and how you contrive to spend the days." 

Tke Baee for WeäUh. I. 12 
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Very donbtfbllj Olivine accepted ihis apology; with 
still greater doubt she replied to all demands on her 
confideace; bnt yet, having nothing to conceal, she told 
how she amosed herseif and Lawrence; how he nsed to 
sing to her and teil her stories, and how sometimes he 
told her stories still. 

There was not a detail of their daily lifo but was 
extracted from Olivine in due conrse by the lady whom 
she did not admire, and who left the flowers the child 
had so carefttlly gathered for her behind on the table; 
while she carried away, with a smile and a coqnettish 
affectation, a few buds Lawrence selected and arranged 
with trembling hands, and presented to her with a 
certain boyish grace as a sonvenir of her visit to Grays. 

^^As though I were likely to forget it?'^ she said, 
from her seat in the railway-carriage; and then their 
fingers somehow locked togetber in another good-bye; 
and though the light was fading, Lawrence conld see 
that she blushed violently. 

Another moment,and the gnard banged-to the door, 
the whistle sounded, and the visitors were off. 

Home through the twilight walked the yonth, feel- 
ing dizzy as if he had drunk too mnch wine, and yet 
seeming to tread on air; home to think of her, to 
dream of her,to feel all bis old acquaintances and pui^ 
suits insupportable, to ask himself what it all meant, 
what glamonr she had cast over him. 

When he reached Mr. Sondes' honse, Olivine and 
her nncle were seated togetber in the drawing^room 
looking out upon the Thames and the surrounding 
country that lay bathed in the light of a young moon. 

"You saw them off, Lawrence?" Mr. Sondes said, 
terrogatively» 
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"Yes, sir," was the reply; "and I promised Mr. 
Alwyn I would dine with them on Friday next, even 
if you could not get off your engagement." 

"Qnite right, my boy. It is yon they want, not 
me," answered Mr. Sondes. "On the whole, that ad- 
venture of yours is not going to turn out such a mis- 
fortune as I once thought it would." 

"I do not know what you mean," Lawrence said; 
and immediately Mr. Sondes laughed, and answered, — 

"Ah well! you will know what I mean some day, 
without any further explanation," and he laughed 
again; but Lawrence did not feel pleased for all that, 
and sat down and looked out at the moonlight, mar« 
velling. 

"I think you are wrong about Mr. Alwyn," he 
ventured, after a pause. "Ho said to me, over andover 
again, that he did 'vifish you to come very much. He 
is most anxious to know more of you." 

"Think of that!" exclaimed Mr. Sondes, medita- 
tively; "and I have done business with him these 
twenty years, without ever having an idea of anything 
of the kind." 

"And we lived beside him for nearly four years," 
retumed Lawrence, "and twere never asked inside his 
door. But I am not going to bear malice on that ac' 
count," went on the youth magnanimously; "a man 
has a right to choose his acquaintances for himself at 
any time of his life." 

"Certainly," aequiesced Mr. Sondes; "and a man 
has a right to decline making acquaintances at any 
time of his life" — which, being an incontrovertible 
truth, Lawrence abstained from any reply likely to 
force its application to t^ t 

12« 
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"It is decidedly a good thing for 70a," said Mr. 
Sondes, after a pause. ^^Mr. Alwyn can pusli jovl on 
in the world if he likes. He can give you a good 
berth and a good salary to-morrow, and initiale you 
into the mysteries of bis bnsiness the day after. If 
you continne to visit at Hereford Street you will mix 
much in society and see a good deal of the world. 
You will form acquaintances such as you could never 
hope to meet with in Stepney; and altogether itwill be 
your own fault, I should 8ay,if you do not make your 
fortune somehow or other out of the affair." 

*^Make my fortune with a Constitution not worth 
that!^* and Lawrence, as he spoke, held out bis band 
füll of leaves he had been nervously puUing off one 
of the flowers out of poor OKvine's rejected bouquet — 
"not worth thatl" 

"Tut, man!" retorted Mr. Sondes. "What a fass 
you are in about your ribs ! If every bone in your 
body were broken, you could not make yourself out a 
greater cripple. You will be strong enough some day-, 
and, meantime, it is a great matter you have found 
a backer like Mr. Alwyn, able and wiUing to give you 
aUft." 

There was silence for a few minutes, tiien Law- 
rence spoke, — 

"Mr. Sondes," he began, "I wish you would not 
misnnderstand me in this business. I wish you would 
believe I am in eamest when I say that no offer Mr. 
Alwyn could make would induce me to leave you and 
Mr. Perkins, so long as you are botii wiUing to keep 
me. There is no unselfishness in this," he continued 
hurriedly, seeing Mr. Sondes was about to reply. 
'^one; I could not bear to owe anything to Mr. 
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Alwjiiy either to his kindness, bis generosity, or bis 
jnstioe; and if you think in accepting bis invitation 
and going to bis bonse I lay myself nnder an Obliga- 
tion of any kind , I will not go. I place myself in your 
bands: I will go, or I will stay, according as you 
answer," and Lawrence leaned forward acrosB tbe 
window, and sat witb tbe brigbt moonligbt Streaming 
füll upon bim, waiting for Mr. Sondes^ reply. 

But Mr. Sondes did not reply. He tomed to- 
wards Olivine and said, — 

"It is bigb time you were in bed, little one. You 
ougbt to bave been asleep an bour ago. Eun away 
now, my pet. Good nigbt, Olivine, good nigbt." 
He put tbe bair back from ber brow and kissed ber, 
tben be took ber bead between bis two bands and 
tnmed it towards tbe window, and looked at tbe cbild 
witb sucb an expression of love in bis face as Lawrence 
bad never seen upon any face before. 

Afterwards be kissed ber once again, and bade ber 
depart But before sbe obeyed, sbe went up to Law- 
rence, wbo, according to bis custom, kissed ber also 
wbilst be bade ber good nigbt. 

Up to tbat time, Mr. Sondes bad taken no notice 
of tbis polite attention on Lawrence's part, or, if be 
did, bad passed it over as sometbing not wortb tbink- 
ing about; but on tbe occasion in question.a troubled 
look came into bis eyes, and an idea into bis mind 
tbat be was not tbe very first person wbo bad uncon- 
sciously built casües only to see tbem levelled witb tbe 
ground. 

Even wbile Olivine was closing tbe door bebind 
ber, be bad made up bis mind as to bis future course; 
and tben be tbrew bimself back in bis cbair, and 
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gazing out at the Thames and tbe lowlands lying down 
by the shore, and the Kentisli hüls across the river, 
ratber tban at Lawrence, answered tbe young man^s 
question tbus, — 

"If I bad a son of my own come to your time of 
life, I sbould reply to bim just as I am going to reply 
to you now. Take all I am about to say for wbat you 
tbink it is wortb. My opinion is, tbat in going to 
Hereford Street you place yourself under no Obliga- 
tion, but you put yourself in danger." 

"In danger," repeated Lawrence; "I do not^ex- 
actly — " 

"I was about to explain," interrupted Mr. Sondes. 
"Miss Alwyn is a very bandsome young lady; pro- 
bably you never knew bow bandsome tili to-day, and 
you may bave bappened to gatber out of tbe course of 
your reading, Lawrence, tbat men will be men, and 
fall in love witb pretty women, let tbe after-cost of 
tbat pleasure prove wbat it may. Now suppose you 
fall in love witb Miss Alwyn." 

Here Mr. Sondes paused; but Lawrence made no 
Observation. He seemed to bave gone inside bimself 
for tbe time being, and sat tbere witb bis bands clasped 
tigbtly togetber, silent and listening. 

"Suppose you fall in love witb Miss Alwyn," con- 
tinued Mr. Sondes, " you will surely be preparing a 
great disappointment for yourself; sbe is certain to 
marry wealtb. Tbat is a game in wbicb I fear all 
tbe moves would be against you; for sbe will lead 
you on, Step by step; sbe is just tbe woman to do it 
for ber own vanity's sake; and tben, wben sbe bas got 
your beart, sbe will cast it away. I am told tbat waa 
wbat sbe did witb Mr. Forbes." 
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^'Percy Forbes!" exclalmed Lawrence. ''The man 
never had a heart either to give or be cast away.*' 

''Perhaps so, perbaps not," was the cool reply; 
"in any case, I bave said my say. Now decide for 
yonrself, go or remain away; accept or dedine; only 
remember my words, the girl is not a straightforward 
honest gbrl, and she will not develop into an honest, 
straightforward woman. She has too mnch manner, 
she is ftdl of compliment and address, she wonld like 
to have everybody at her feet, ay, even an old fellow 
like myself ; she is not the sort of danghtei^in-law I 
shonld care to welcome home had I a son. Bnt there, 
I have done. Do not answer me; do not think me 
prejndiced and nnkind, only think over my words. 
And 6od bloss you, lad, and God keep you, for yon 
have thevoyage still to make, and cannot know where 
the qnicksiuids lie on which so many ä gallant ship 
has fonndered." 

With that Mr. Sondes arose, and held ont bis band 
to Lawrence, who took it gratefully. 

For an instant he hesitated whether he shonld not 
follow Kr. Sondes^ implied advice, and keep away 
from Hereford Street Pride, consistency, cantion, all 
bade bim tum a deaf ear to the blandisbments of the 
parvenu's danghter. 

Shonld he visit at the honse he had vowed never 
to enter; shonld he be indebted to Mr. Alwyn for so 
mnch as a Single dinner; shonld he throw himself in 
the way of incnrring expenses he conld ill afford; of 
acqniring tastes he had no means of gradfying? He 
wonld flee the temptation. He decided he wonld, and 
he opened bis lips to say so; but then a viaon of 
Miss Alwyn, as he had seen her tbat day, in her per- 
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ferring raiher ihe meagre hospitality of Üie Clay Farm, 
and the somewhat solitaiy State of Lallard Hoiise, to a 
week's sojonm in bis old home. 

In bis outward man he was much improved by bis 
residence in tbe great city. Witbout any^of tbe per- 
sonal advantages nature bad lavished so freely on Percy 
Forbes, be was yet sufficiently good-looking and gen- 
tlemanlike to pass muster in any society. Tbere was 
sometbing in bis appearance also wbicb attracted at- 
tention, sometbing in tbe peculiar expression of bis 
eyes, in tbe firm, bard set of bis face, wbicb was old 
beyond bis years; in the decision of bis manner; in 
tbe courage, not to say occasional hrusqueness of bis 
replies. 

Tbe World bas a respect, as a rule, for tbose wbo 
are not afraid to contradict its maxims. It is apt to 
attribute to clevemess expressions wbicb oftentimes 
spring merely from a positive and self-reliant temper. 
Women especially took kindly to tbe young man, and 
tried bard to Iure bim from tbe allegiances of bis 
existence; but in vain. To business and tbe East End 
he devoted bis working-bours; to Hereford Street and 
Henrietta Alwyn be gave up every leisure moment. 

Not but that be fought against bimself and her; 
not that she ever bad bim in such subjection as her 
otber admirers. He would stand in bis own room after 
be returned from one of tbe Hereford Street parties, 
and swear by everything boly and by everything evil 
that Henrietta Alwyn's reign over bim sbould have an 
end, that be would go no more to her fatber's, that 
tbe 'acquaintance sbould cease; and once, I tbink, be 
'^bt have beld fast to bis purpose, bad not Percy 
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Forbes said to him as they walked together down Brook 
Street the following night: — 

"Look here, Barbonr. I know yon do not like 
me, and I know yon do not tmet me, bnt I want to 
say something to yon for all that Don't get too fond 
of Miss Alwyn; she will only fool yon as she bas 
fooled others; and even if sbe were willing to marry 
yon, no worse Inck conld bappen. I bave been throngb 
tbe fire tbere, and know all abont her from bitter ex- 
perience." 

"And it is manly for yon to speak abont Miss 
Alwyn as yon are doing, I snppose,^* was the reply. 

"It is friendly, at all events," answered Percy coolly, 
as they parted, the one to make bis way into Piccadilly, 
and the other to walk back slowly and thonghtfnlly on 
bis way to Limehonse. 

He would not give her up, he would believe no 
falsehoods abont her, he wonld work, he wonld leam, 
he wonld make a name, and a fortune, and a position, 
and lay all at her feet, only praying her to take him 
along with them. 

He feit sure, he feit as positive as he was living 
that Miss Alwyn loved him; she might have fooled 
others, she might have flirted with others, she might 
have rejected others, bnt she shonld not refnse him, 
she shoüld nol. 

And then he cnrsed bis dcstiny which prevented 
bis asking her to marry him at once. Poor as he still 
was, he conld not run the risk of being thonght mer* 
cenary; and so he hnng back, growing shyer and shyer 
as the weeks and the months went by, while she be- 
oame kinder and more gracions every day, making 
more evident advances as he receded, and filling hjf 
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life fttU of sunshine, gilding bis work with a gloiy of 
love and hope, and causing the honis to flit bj on the 
wings of joj and happiness. 

He was too sure of her; he never needed the voioe 
which whispered caution in his ear. In spite of all 
advice, notwithstanding his own misgiyings, forgetftil 
of his former prejudices, he had sei himself on a conrse 
in which he was determined to continne spite of wind 
or weather. As Jacob served Laban for Rachel, so 
Lawrence Barbour served mammon for Henrietta Alwyn, 
for the girl whom in his.inmost heart he despised him- 
self for loving, whom he knew to be ill-tempered, 
hjpocritical, nnfeeling, cruel; bnt at the same time 
beantiful and fascinating exceedinglj. Her beauty was 
the halt that allored him; he had still to leam fiillj 
the strength and sharpness of the hook which that bait 
concealed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A Linie Go88ip. 

Thbre is probably no place on earth where so 
much work is got throngh as in London; where so 
much thonght, so much ^'doing,^* so mnch feeling, so 
much hearing, so much seeing, is compressed iato the 
days as in this, the great city of labour. 

Here, men live out their threescore years and ten 
before thej reach middle age. Event succeeds to event; 
duty to dutj; employment to employment, without 
pause or break: over the stones, and along the pave- 
ment, the tide of exüj^ence rolls without cessation; 
through men^s brains ihere is a great thoroughfore wem 
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by the traffic of work — work always beginning, never 
ending; in their ears is a continnal noise, caused by 
the present wheels of something that bas to be doiie 
to-day, and a dnll roar, annonncing tbe Coming some- 
tbing wbicb must be done to-morrow, and tbe moirow 
after, and tbrongh every succeeding morrow of tbwr 
lives, 

Here can be no folding togetber of tbe bands, tili 
tbe bonr comes for £nal rest. Here can be no slippered 
ease, no dreamy contemplation ; every soldier of tbe 
great army is ön duty, if be comes even witbin sigbt 
of tbe battle-üeld; work Stands on tbe doorstep waiting 
to be attended to; work waits for andience in tbe in- 
nermost cbamber; work takes its seat in brongbam and 
baroncbe, and who sball say it nay; work Inrks beside 
tbe sleeper, and wakes bim tbrougb tbe nigbt, lest 
even in dreams be sbould forget its sovereignty, forget 
this Pbaraob of tbe modern Egypt, wbo answers tbe 
appeal of bis slaves, bowever weary or bowever wom 
they may be, witb the taunting sentence, "Make brick, 
make brick; ye are idle, ye are idle." 

Workl — every man^s mind is füll of it. See 
yon, as yon walk along tbe streets in tbe early mom- 
ing, men bnnying city-ward, men going fortb to tbeir 
labours. 

Tbe pavements are crowded; tbe omnibnses are 
laden; tbere are carriages proceeding eastward; tbere 
are cabs foUowing close after one anotber. 

Wbicbever quarter yon take, Nortb, East, Soutb, 
or West, it is tbe same — over London Bridge tbey 
come, seventeen conveyances a minnte; down tbe City 
Eoad and Sboreditch, down Goswell and St Jobn 
Streets, ponr tbe inbabitants of Holloway andHigbbnry, 
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of Islington, of Penton ville, ofHackney, of Bethnal 
Green, of Kingsland, Dalston, Cambridge Heath, Hox- 
ton and Homerton, and Bamsbury and BalFs Fond; 
along tbe Gommercial and Mile End Eoads troop the 
dwellers in Stepney, Bow, Limebonse, Sbadwell, Poplar, 
Wbitecbapel, and Wapping. Down Holbom and throngh 
tbe Strand sweeps the West End tide, bearing with it 
tbe denizens of Kensington and Bayswater, of Notting 
Hill, of St. Jobn'sWood, of Paddington, Tyburnia, Bel- 
gravia, Pimlico, Cbelsea, Hammersmitb, and Fulham. 
As for tbe Sontb — across the bridges it sends its tri- 
butaries to the great hnman stream. By train, by Omni- 
bus, on foot, they come to swell the flood : from Green- 
wich and Blackheath, from New Gross, Peckham, Lew- 
isham, Camberwell, Sydenham, Norwood, Walworth, 
Brixton, Bermondsey, Deptford, Kennington, Lambeth, 
Clapham, Battersea, Vauxhall, and all outlying towns 
and villages they come to work; they are to be met 
wiäi in the back streets as in the main thoronghfares; 
they are to be found taking short cuts on foot, — be- 
held in the regulär roads seated on the tops of omni- 
buses, or hurrying from the various railway termini. 

It matters little in which direction the reader tums 
bis Steps, whether he elect to make his observations in 
Aldgate or the Borough, in Stangate or the Horseferry 
Road, at the Canal Bridge in Clerkenwell, or any re- 
Inoter locality, the result will be the same. Every 
house contributes its unit to the great congregation; 
from each dwelling some one goes "forth to his work 
and his labour tili the evening." 

And this work, this constant labour, stamps a cer- 
tain character on the faces of the Londoners, which is 
to be observed on the faces of none of their country- 
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inen. They seem to be always looking after somethmg 
which is a long way in advance of them, thinking of 
something in which the hußy streets and the passers-bj 
have no part or share. 

There is a most extraordinary look in the eonn- 
tenance of a Londoner, when he is "himself," when he 
does not know anj one is observing him, when he is 
not talking or acting any social part. He appears like 
one who sees without observing, who hears without no- 
ticing, who thinks withont analysing, who, living con- 
tinually in the midst of bis fellows, is still mentally 
alone, who is only vaguely conscious of the existence 
of that second life, which to philosophers seems the real 
life, and who is amazed, and grateful, and yet half- 
afiraid when some one puts bis thoughts into words for 
him, separates the floating mass of aspirations and re- 
grets, and hopes and sorrows, and feelings which are 
common to ns all, and presents each crystallised into 
its own proper form, clothed with its own especial 
beauty, whether that beauty be sad or bright, for bis 
contemplation. 

The very walk of these workers is different from 
the walk of the semi-workers elsewhere. 

Take your stand, reader, any moming at the top 
of Cheapside, and you will understand what I mean. 

The country people move along swiftly, or slowly, 
as the case may be; bat in either case indefinitely. 
The Londoners, on the contrary, walk as men having 
a purpose, straight on to their object. 

Distances in the great city may have some share in 
producing this result: when a man has but to lounge 
down the street, or round the comer — when he has 
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bnt to stretcli out bis band and lay it on tbe sboulder 
of Jobn, Tom, and Harry — wben be can take Ms 
time over bis meals — wben tbere is no burry about 
auTtbing, natnrally, bis walk becomes desultory and 
leisorely, like bis bosiness. Tbe men and tbe women 
around bim take tbe world, its labonrs, its pleasnres, 
its sorrows quietly. Tbe pace of life is not tbe same 
over tbe fields as over tbe stones. Every person in tbe 
remote regions wbere tbe country people come from, 
bas less to do in existence tban it is possible for bim 
to get tbrougb. Let tbe Londoner work as bard as be 
will, be still finds tbere is more to be done tban be can 
qnite accomplisb. Wben be wakes in tbe moming, it 
is witb no vagae feeling of wonder as to wbat may 
tum up for bim to do; be knows enougb is left from 
tbe previons day to occupy all bis time; it is a race 
witb bim from tbe cradle to tbe grave ; . not always a 
Race for Wealtb, friends, but oftentimes, alas ! a Eace 
for Bread. 

Striving, figbting, working; always busy; never 
idle; meeting witb competition at every tum; baving 
bis wits daily sbarpened by necessity and experience, 
tbe Londoner becomes superficially clever, and preter- 
natorally active. Fartber, be never knows of bis own 
knowledge tbe meaning of tbe word "ennui;" tbe day 
is never too long for bim — not even tbe twenty-first 
of Jnne bas bours enougb in it for tbe arrears to be 
got under — tbe balance to be accurately Struck. 

Tbe days are moments, tbe years montbs; and it 
was witb tbe intensest surprise tbat Lawrence Barbour, 
counting up tbe lengtb of bis sojoum in London, found 
be bad passed four summers tbere; four summers and 
four winters, and tbat it was February again, and tbe 
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anniversarj of bis Coming to the great Babylon oncie 
more. 

For the years had passed like a watch in the night. 
Looking back, he could not realise to himself that the 
time had come, and the time had gone, so rapidly; he 
could scarcely believe he had entered London a boy, 
and that he was now a man; and yet in those four 
years he had lived longer than during the score passed 
previously in the country. 

He was still in Mr. Perkins' employment, thongh 
not an inmate of Mr. Perkins' house ; further contribu- 
tions to the domestic establishment on the part of Mrs. 
Perkins, rendering such an arrangement as inconvenient 
to the chemist, as distasteful to bis kinsman. 

From the back bed-room, from a perfect opera of 
juvenile woes, from the society of "the mother of a 
family," from the contemplation of Ada^s hair, from 
meals graced by the presence of the entire household 
— a baby in arms included — from tin saucepans, 
and horsehair chairs, — behold Lawrence translated to 
"apartments," — to three rooms in a house, conceming 
which I shall have more to say hereafter, — to fumir 
ture of bis own, to tea and coffee that he made for 
himself, to dinners and suppers which he ordered on 
his own responsibility. 

This change had come about on the occasion of one 
of those events when the assistance of Lawrence^s na- 
tural enemy was considered necessary. 

As it never seemed to enter into Mr. Perkins' head 
ihat his house required enlarging, Lawrence took it 
upon him to hint that the family needed reducing ; and 
although both Mr. and Mrs. Perkins u^^ '^- 

main, remarking that they could ma* 
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the 701mg man steeled himself against all entreaües^ 
and moved into the apartments of whicb honoorable 
mention has already been made. 

^^It is preparatory to bis getting married, mj dear/' 
was Mrs. Jackson^s comment on tbe affaur, to wbich 
Mrs. Perkins on ber first day of receiving visitors groaned 
out a resolute dissent. 

"Do 70U tbink Miss Alwyn would come and live 
theref^ sbe asked. "No, not if sbe was in love with 
bim fifty times over, and bim twice as sweet on ber as 
be is." 

"I did not say be was going to bring ber to Mrs. 
Pratting's first floor," answered Mrs. Jaekson. "I only 
Said it looked like getting married, and so it does. If 
not marriage, wbat eise? Wbat would a young man 
like bim investigate in ^miture for, if not witb a view 
of settling? Witb my own two eyes I saw bis rooms 
yesterday, and more beauti^l rooms, I will say, could 
not be found in Limebouse. He bas a piano, and a 
couple of easy-cbairs, and a carpet aU moss and green 
leaves, and bangings of damask — worsted damask, 
for I feit it witb my bare band — and a round table, 
and a cbiffonni^re witb a lot of gimcracks on it, not 
decanters, and cut tumblers, and sucb useful tbings as 
we bave on our sideboard, — but glass *gobbelets,' I 
tbink Mrs. Pratting called tbem, tbat looked big enougb, 
but tbat weren't a featber-weigbt in your band wben 
you lifted tbem, — and a large cbina vase, like wbat 
you would see in a grocer's window, and gilt flower- 
bolders tbat were migbty fine and pretty, — and a 
naked woman riding on a lion, and a couple of otber 
figures witbout a stitcb on tbem, — not a blessed rag 
tban tbat baby wore wben it came into tbe world. 
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— which I thought were barely decent, and that I 
know I would bandle out of tbe window pretty sbarp 
if Samuel brougbt them bome to me, — and tbe arm- 
cbairs were covered witb velvet — real Geneva velvet, 
Mrs. Pratting assured me, — and be bas got a clock 
on tbe mantel-sbelf, witb two more naked boys sprawl- 
ing on it, and spill-boxes, and lustres, and cigar-cases, 
and, — my dear, you must go and see it for yourself." 

"And, ob! I forgot to teil you," sbe continued, 
witbout giving Mrs. Perkins time to answer, "over tbe 
piano tbere is a linengrapb of a young lady tbat is as 
like Miss Alwyn, Mrs. Pratting teils me, as two peas." 

" *And well, Mrs. Pratting,' says I, ^if so be as bow 
Miss Alwyn is like tbat, sbe is like a disreputable bag- 
gage, wbicb is all tbe remark I bave got to make on 
tbe subject.' 

"Witb tbat, you'd a' tbougbt sbe was going to 
jump out of ber skin witb fear; and *Husb, busb, ma'am 
if you please, for tbere is some people as lives in tbis 
bouse, and pays tbeir rent regulär week by week, and 
tbe tradespeople bonourable, as bas got two pair of 
ears, and balf a dozen sets of eyes, and I wonH men- 
tion no names for fear of accidents;' to wbicb I made 
answer tbat we were in a free eonntry, and all equals 
in tbe sigbt of God; and tbat, if be bad left any of 
bis ears or eyes bebind bim, be was welcome to my 
opinions about tbe young woman in tbe cbemise. 

"*He can't send you to Newgate, Mrs. Pratting,' 
I wound up witb, *for anytbing I say; and if be was 
bere bimself , I would say just tbe same to bim.' 

" *But if be knew I bad sbowed you tbe rooms, be 
would be so angry.' 

" 'Would be?' says I. * W is backward 
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in showing him mine, nor making him welcome to a 
cup of tea, or a glass of hot brandy and water, which, 
I will do him the justice to say, he was not above ac- 
cepting; and, if it was not that you are a lone woman, 
Mrs. Pratting, and that the rent is, perhaps, ais you 
say, an object, I wonld be downright angry with you 
for making such a fuss over Mr. Lawrence Barbour, 
who is no better nor a servant, so to speak; and is not 
even on his own account, nor a householder like your- 
seif, Mrs. Pratting.' " 

I wish it were possible for me to sketch Mrs. Per- 
kins and Mrs. Jackson as they looked to an Outsider, 
while the soap-boiler's wife thus gossiped over my 
hero's afiBairs. If it might be that each reader could 
see the pair for himself, how far superior would such 
a sight prove than any description put into any form 
of words? The only time in her existence, perhaps, 
when Mrs. Perkins looked even passable, was on those 
not rare occasions on which she was **at home" in her 
bedroom, and "received" in a dressing-gown and night- 
cap. The absence of colours — dingy or gay — was 
an immense improvement to her appearance; and the 
consciousness that she had done her duty, and fulfilled 
her mission, imparted a certain dignity to her general 
deportment which was a desirable change from her 
usnal fdssy manner. 

Further, she had her own peculiar ideas of etiquette, 
and a portion of this etiquette consisted in having a 
Bible and Prayer-book constantly beside her. Regu- 
larly as a baby arrived on the scene, that Bible and 
Prayei>book were produced. They came out with the 
white dimity; when the chintz hangings were taken 
^-~-- and the snowy curt«dns put up, the orthodox 
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Tolnmes were disinterted firom their own especial eomer 
in Mrs. Perkins' fancj drawer, which contained her 
sleeves, coUars, ribbon-bows, Sundaj broocb, and such 
likc, and laid on the table beside the bed, not for nse, 
but for Ornament. 

They were put there, Lawrence always thought, 
for the same purpose as some captains carry a "caul" 
to sea with them, as charms against danger. They 
were both fall of markers, made of perforated card- 
board) with texts embroidered on some, while others • 
bore such mundane sentences of affection and entreaty, 
as "For Susannah Anne," "Eemember mel" "Dinna 
Forget!" "I love thee!" "Near to my hearti" the 
heart being worked in blue and red and green floss 
silk, in that uncomfortable shape which hearts are 
popularly supposed to resemble, with a border of sham- 
rocks, or roses, or fancy leaves, running round the 



These books had a subduing effect on Mrs. Ferkins, 
the same as standing in a cathedral produces on many 
persons, and the nurse induoed a still greater quietude 
of address; the chemist^s wife always feit, aa 8he|>hrased 
it, "quite the lady," when she was being looked after 
and attended to, having nothing to think of, as Law- 
renee's natural enemy declared, but herseif, and nothing 
to do but "take her victuals reglar," a part of the 
Performance which, it may incidentally be remarked, 
Üie nurse by no means neglected on her own ac- 
count 

Altogether, those were very happy days in Mrs. 
Perkins^ estimation; and, as she aasured Mrs. Jackson, 
it gave her real pleasure to see **^ a^— j ^, ^^ ^ 
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enough to hold it I declare he used to scare zne, 
Coming out of bis room in the middle of the night, 
when I were a-going down into the kitchen to get a 
cnp of tea for you, ma'am, Coming out half-dressed, 
and with that shock of hair tumbled all over his head. 
*For the love of 'eaven, Mrs. Nettlefield,' he would 
^7) '^0 S^ ^^ devil;' and he would stand there, and 
curse in the dark night tili he had me all of a tremble. 
And then he would ask me, if I would not give him 
sleep, to give him at any rate a drop of mj gin • — as 
if gin was a thing I accustomed mjself to! and I could 
hear him laughing to himself when he went back to 
his bed. Many a time I wondered no judgment feil on 
him." 

"Well, we can only speak about people as we 
finds them," answered Mrs. Perkins. "And though he 
may not have made himself agreeable to you, Mrs. 
Nettlefield, I must say he was always most genteel 
and affable to me. It is trying, if you come to think 
of it, for anybody not a mother to be wakened out of 
his fixst sleep — and it was not too much he had in 
those days; and you can^t expect a boy, as one may 
say he was then, to have the feelings of the father of 
a family. For my part, I always did like him, and 
I always shall." Whereupon Mrs. Jackson expressed 
her opinion that it was a pity "he had feil in, as he 
had, getting extravagant notions, and tastes above his 
class." 

At that Mrs. Perkins fired up. 

"Let me teil you, Mrs. Jackson," she said, "as 
how the Barbours of Mallingford used to associate along 
with the nobility; and as for the Alwyns being above 
T ^^^ Barbour in Station, they are no such thing:. 
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Mr. Sondes himself aays so, and you will allow him to 
be a judge, I hope. And to this day, when he goes 
to his native place, he always stays a few daye with 
my Lord Lallard , which I saw one day at St. George'a, 
and a plainer, pleasanter spoken man I wonld not wish 
toi meet with. *Will you come home with me, little 
girl,' he says to Ada; and I thought to myself at the 
time, poor man, he'd be glad to have one like her; for 
I am given to understand they have neither chick nor 
child. So as I was a-saying of, Mrs. Jackson, it is no 
rise in the world for Lawrence to be thick with the 
Alwyns, for he comes of good people> and has got 
good blood in his veins." 

"I don't see that it would do him much good to 
have the queen for his aunt, or to goand stay atWind- 
sor Castle, if he had to work hard for his bread all the 
same," retorted Mrs. Jackson. "What I look to, and 
what the most of people looks to, is what a man is, 
not what his relations have been; and if Mr. Barboor 
be, as I were a-remarking to Mrs. Pratting, nothing 
better nor a servant, it seen^s to me he ought not to 
put up to gilt Ornaments and Greneva velvet chairs, and 
make a rout about folks, who could buy him and seil 
him, just looking in at bis rooms." 

"It is one thing, Mrs. Jackson, to " began 

Mrs. Perkins, in defence of her kinsman; but at this 
jcaoment there appeared a much better advocate, sent 
by Lawrence, to plead his cause. 

"With Mj*. Barbour^s kindest regards, mum, and to 
say he hopes you and the child are going on well;^' 
Said Mrs. Perkms^ maid-of-all*-work, entering the room, 
and presenting to her mistress over the towel-horse a 
parcel which she held in one corner of her coarse 
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apran, becaose, as she explained, her hands were black- 
leady. 

^*Is he there? Is he gone?" demanded Mrs. Per- 
kinB. 

"Yeß, ma^am; I asked him if he wouldn't step in, 
bnt he said no, that his dinner would be waiting for 
him;" and Jane, about the tenth servant whose life 
Mrs. Perkins had made a weariness since Lawrence first 
entered Distaff Yard, lingered in the room, curions to 
see what was in the parcel delivered by Mr. Barbour 
in person. 

"A pair of scissors! oh, dear! Mrs. Netdefield, 
have you got a pair of scissors?" exdaimed Mrs. Per- 
kins, after vairdy fighting with the intricacies of a 
draper^s knot "Run and get a knife, Jane;" but 
Jane, whose ingennity was of a practical description, 
had abeady cut the string with a pair of snuffers that 
lay on the mantelpiece, and four heads were bent in- 
qniringly over the parcel as Mrs. Perkins unwrapped 
brown paper, and blue paper, and white paper, and 
finally exposed to view a baby's robe. 

"Well I declare!" It was Mrs. Jackson who broke 
the silence with this original Observation, and Jane im- 
mediately foUowed suit with, "Oh, law!" and essayed, 
having first carefully clothed her finger and thmnb with 
the skirt of her dress, to tonch the marvellous present. 

In a moment Mrs. Perkins' Indignation was excited. 
"Would she dare to dirty it, to soil the blessed infant's 
christening garment?" And thereupon Mrs. Perkins 
took occasion to rebuke Jane for being an "idle slut " 
who never got her work done in time; but stood gossip- 
ing, and was a disgrace to be seen going to the door 

any respectable house. 
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To whicb Jane could doabtless have made answer, 
had she been so disposed, bnt deeming discretion tbe 
better part of valour, and remembering a balf-sovereign 
just presented to ber by Mr. Barbour — tbe mucb- 
endoring Ganymede went ratber off into ecstasies over 
tbe frock, wbicb was — "Frencb, Mrs. Netdefield — 
Frencb, every tbread of it;" and Mrs. Jackson looked 
up at tbe nurse as sbe said tbis, as tbougb daring tbat 
strong-minded individual to contradict ber. 

"It would not cost one fartbing less tban five 
guineas," went on tbe soap-boiler's wife, appraising tbe 
gift, as sucb women do, — "not one fartbing.'* 

"Did you ever see anytbing like tbat, nurse?" 
asked Mrs. Perkins; exultantly; and tbe nurse was fain 
to confess sbe never bad bnt once, and tbat was wben 
sbe was "attending of tbe lady of Sir 'Umpbrey 'All, 
wbo was at one time Lord Mayor of London. 

"And one of tbe godmotbers, a widow lady as 
lived at Clapbam, and kept a füll suite of servants, 
and drove out regulär in ber carriage and pair, sent a 
robe of tbe same description to tbe baby, and gave two 
golden guineas to me," added Mrs. Nettlefield, in sligbt- 
ing reference to Lawrence, wbo bad never tbougbt it 
needful to present ber — no, not witb a fourpenny bit. 

"Well, I wonder, I do, wbere tbat young Barbour 
gets tbe money," remarked Mrs. Jackson to ber bus- 
band, as sbe bustled about and made tea on ber retum 
bome. 

"Wbat money?" asked Mr. Jackson, fron\ bebind 
bis newspaper. 

"Wby, all be bas to spend. I was telling you 
about bfa rooms yesterday, tbougb I don*t tbink you 
beard a word I said, tbrougb being fadt asleep at tbe 
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time; but'his rooms are splendid — fit for a duke; and 
to-day, while I was at Mrs. Perkins', there comes a 
cbristening-robe as might have done for the Prince of 
Wales. Afool and bis money is soon parted, we know; 
but, then, wbere does be get it? I only bope and 
trust be is not taking it off poor Mr. Perkins — a sen- 
sible, respectable man as yon would wisb to meet 
witb." 

"Mrs. J.," Said Mr. Jackson, severely, "do yon 
know wbat yon are talking about?" 

"Yes, I do; better tban yon, at any rate, when 
yon come bome ftom one of yonr vestry dinnecs," re- 
torted bis better-balf. 

"Because," calmly went on Mr. Jackson, "it strikes 
me yon don*t, wben yon ask wbere tbat young man 
gets bis money, and bopes as be eams it bonestly." 

"Well, yon can't bny furnitnre tbat is grand enongb 
for tbe Pope of Eome, and keep yonrself, and pay 
rent, and wasbing and mending besides, ont of a bnn* 
dred and fifty ponnds a year — and tbat is every balf- 
penny, Mrs. Perkins teils me, be eams." 

"Well, Mr. Sondes told me, no later tban balf an 
bonr ago, tbat tbere was not a cleverer yonng man in 
London tban tbat same Lawrence Barbonr. *He in- 
vented a tbing,' be went on, *wbicb will save me five 
bundred a year. I am going to patent it,^ be says, 
*and have given bim a cbeque for two bnndred and 
fifty ponnds— '" 

"Lor'-a-mercy! two bnndred and fifty pounds all in 
a lump!" exclaimed Mrs. Jackson. "Likely it was 
out of tbat be bougbt tbe frock!" 

"*And now, I suppose,* says I to Mr. Sondes," 
proceeded Mr. Jackson, taking off bis spectacles and 
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wiping them, and then putting them on again with 
sublime deliberation, "^you'll be taking bim into part- 
nership — secoring tbe genins to the concem.'" 

*'And I suppose be is," broke in Mrs. Jackson. 

"I tbink not," answered ber bnsband. "*Mr. Bar- 
bonr is a verj rising yoong man/ Mr. Sondes remarked; 
'bnt tbere are two sides to everj question, and tbere 
are two sides to this;' and if I'm not greatly mistaken," 
observed tbe Speaker, on bis own account, *^tbe otber 
side in tbis case is tbe Alwyns. You can just re- 
member wbat I say, Martba — it is tbe Alwyns." 

'^Likelj enougb; and I would not be one bit sur- 
prised if Miss^lwyn cbose tbat frock for bimi I don't 
tbink it*s like a man^s buying," in wbicb conjecture 
Mrs. Jackson cbanced, bowever, to be wrong, for tbe 
present was very much like a man's purcbase indeed. 

^'And it is not tbe first tbing Mr. Barbour bas in- 
vented," went on Mr. Jackson; "nor tbe first money 
Mr. Sondes bas paid bim. So you see tbere are more 
ways of getting rieb tban Mrs. Perkins knows of; and 
tbat bundred and'fifty pounds may be, after all, but a 
very small part of tbe young man^s income." 

"Well, you do surprise me," said Mrs. Jackson. 

"Ay; and I bave got sometbing eise to teil you 
tbat may be a greater surprise," cbuckled tbe soap- 
boiler. "As I was a-coming down Tbree-Colt Street 
to-day, wbo sbould I run up against but tbat young 
Bwell we saw tbe evening we went over to Distaff Yard 
to inquire about Mr. Barbour after bis burt I mean 
a young cbap witb queer-coloured bair, and quite an* 
otber cut entirely from Perkins* cousin; you remember 
him, don't you?" 

"Yes; äiat got a cuD.of coffee upset oyer bis snm- 

Th$ Bace for Wealth, J. 14 
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mer tronsers — Ada did it — and who langbed tili he 
was fit to drop when Mrs. Perkins offered to have tibem 
sent to the dyers and cleaned for him, and then yon 
told him he ought to send the bill in to Mr. Perkins, 
and make him pay the damage. *I don't think my 
tailor would mind how many cups of cofltee were npset, 
if an arrangement of that kind could be entered into,' 
I remember he said; *poor devill he can scarcely re- 
coUect what the colonr of my money is like.' A cheery 
yonng fellow; what about him, Samuel? what was he 
doing in Limehonse?" 

"I had no notion he would remember me,^* re- 
sumed the soap-boiler; *'and, indeed, I conld not think 
for the moment where I had seen him, when he stops 
me and says — ^I am snre yon and I have met in 
some place before, and ought to know each other.' 
*Well, I am sure I ought to know you, sir, for your 
face is familiär; but one sees so many faces in busi- 
ness/ *Ah! it wasnH in business you saw mine,* he 
said. ^Ain^t you a friend, or relation, or something of 
Mr. Perkins in Distaff Yard? I met you there, and 
now I have come to live down here beside you.'" 

"For any sake, where?" inquired Mrs. Jackson. 

"That is what I was going on to teil you," her 
husband replied; "you know that ship-building place, 
with the beautiful house, over the bridge; well, my 
gentleman is one of the junior partners in that concem; 
and is linng on the premises. 'I am going to run a 
race with Barbour,' he says, 'and we are intending to 
try which of us can die worth half a million.^ He is 
the same as ever. 'Come over and see me,' he re- 
marked, quite fidendly. 'Come over and see me pro* 
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miscnous. Make my respects to your worthy lady; she 
is well, I hope?" 

'^Quite tlie genüemanl^' exclaimed Mrs. Jackson, 
drawing a deep sigk, for she liad lield her breath dor- 
ing the preceding narrative tili she was almost 8a£Pb- 
cated. '^Quite the gentleman! and I hope, Samuel, 
you told him we bad always a spare knife and fork, 
and took tea at five, and a bite of supper at nine/^ 

^^Yes, I did: and he said he would come over and 
call npon you, and then, if you gave him pennission, 
he might drop in occasionally. 'Mrs. Jackson always 
makes my friends welcome, sir,' I made free to remark, 
and at that he laughed, and said, *0f course, all wives 
do; but still they like the ceremony of being consulted, 
nevertheless;* not a bad hit, I thought, — not by no 
means." 

Whatever Mrs. Jackson thought of the hit, it de- 
tracted somewhat from her admiration of Mr. Percy 
Forbes. "Likely as not," she decided, "he is one of 
them young jackanapeses who think to wind women 
round their fingers like a skein of silk. Hell not find 
me one of the soft ones," she mentally affirmed; but 
yet, when the young man fulfilled bis promise, and 
called upon her; when he sat in her best parlour and 
would not "lay down bis hat during the whole visit, 
— no, not trust it out of bis band, let her say what 
she liked;" when he discoursed to her about Limehouse 
and bis new home, and criticised the clergyman, and 
talked about business ^'as sensible like as her husband," 
and condoled with her on the loss of her ehildren, and 
promised to send her round some flowers out of bis own 
conservatory, and asked her to come and see the view 

14* 
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of the river from his lawn — Mrs. Jackson was en- 
chanted. 

"Now that is the kind of young man for my money," 
slie remarked, in a moment of unguarded confidence to 
Mr. Sondes. "I was just saying to Samuel, that if I 
was a young gurl and single, I would give Mr. Forbes 
no rest tili he married me." 

"How fortunate it is, then, for Mr. Forbes that 
you are neither," Mr. Sondes replied, and this reply 
Mrs. Jackson subsequentiy repeated to Percy Forbes, 
who declared his view of the matter to be "widely dif- 
ferent." 

"God only knows how you can endure those 
people," observed Lawrence Barbour to him one day. 

"My dear fellow, variety is charming," answered 
Mr. Forbes. "It is well for a man to see a little of 
all sorts; and as Providence has cast my lot due east, 
I am determined to make the best of the dispensation." 

"If any body had left me eight thousand pounds, 
.1 would have seen Llmehouse at the devil before Com- 
ing to live in it," said Lawrence. 

"Well, I was going to the devil," retorted Mr. 
Forbes, "and I thought if ever I meant to turn and go 
the other read, it was time for me to do so. Had I 
fitayed at the West-end, I should have been in as bad 
a plight as ever before two years were over; but now, 
Mr. Barbour, now I am going to try to beat you." 

"No great trouble for you tö do that, with all the 
money on your side," was the reply. 

"And all the clevemess on yours," returned Percy 
Forbes; and with that they parted. 



I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Percy Forbes. 

As a nile, people are not inquisitivd conceming the 
antecedents of tliose wLom tliey know sliglitly.' 

In London, at all events, no man thinks it worth 
liis while to inqnire into the birth, parentage, family, 
and reputed wealth of any indiyidual whom he maj 
Chance occasionally to meet in society, and speak to 
for five minutes at a time. He sees that his new ac* 
qnaintance has been bom, that he appears before bis 
fellows, not merely in the flesh, but also in that special 
style and quality of attire which is most affected by 
the class they apparently mutually belong to; that bis 
manners are those of a gentleman, that he appears to 
be educated like bis neighbours, that he is clever or 
the reverse as 6od has giyen him talents and he has 
employed them ; and the rest is taken for granted. 
Where he lives, who he is, what are bis actnal means, 
what bis exact genealogy — all these things have little 
or no interest for the ordinary man or woman of the 
World who has no daughters to marry, no plans to 
carry out, no desire to push acqnaintanceship on into 
intimacy, no object to serve by prying into the former 
days of anyone's life, — who, in a word, attaches no 
value to a 8tranger*s name save in so far as a name is 
sometimes a convenient mode of address, and who does 
not care a straw whether the person who is talking to 
him be called John Oakes or Tom Styles, so long as 
bis talk be snfßciently clever or amusing to make the 
minutes pass more swiftly than their "^ 
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Bat supposing there are datighters to marry, a 
partnership of any kind proposed, a new Company to 
be formed, or a goverament appointment to be ob- 
tained; supposing, in fact, interest — either a pecuniary, 
or a worldly, or an afiPectionate interest — Steps in, bow 
swiftly tbe aspect of affairs cbanges. 

"Can you .teil me anytbing about So-and-so?" you 
remark to your bost; and if your bost be communi- 
cative and well-informed , you suck all tbe knowledge 
out of bim, and digest tbe contents of tbat buman 
orange at your leisure. 

In tbe case of mere friendsbip, perbaps, wbicb is 
more trustful, you tum to tbe man bimself for sucb 
particulars as you desire to obtain. Not always out of 
pure love, but oftentimes it may be out of a little 
curiosity, you lead bim artfully on to speak of bis dead 
fatber, bis old bome, tbe disappointments of bis life, 
bis bopes for tbe future, bis sorrows, and bis joys. 

Tbe more nearly man approacbes to man, tbe more 
closely two people draw to one anotber, tbe less social 
credit are tbey, as a rule, disposed to extend. LimiÜess 
is tbe careless trust in tbe case of a couple of strangers, 
boundless tbe suspicious curiosity wben tbose strangers 
become friends. 

In precise proportion as a man is known, friendsbip 
seems to distrust bim. No open accounts, no balance 
carried over, no bills at long dates, no discounts, no 
drawings beyond tbe exact amount of tbe sums de- 
posited. 

Witbout confidence füll and entire, witbout tbe 
wbole of tbe title-deeds of a man's past doings being 
lodged witb bis friend as security, credit is stopped on 
tbe spot, tbe cbeques come back witb N. S. marked 
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upon them, and the man has oftentimBs to tum out 
again into the social desert where he is aaked no 
questions because nobodj cares mach abont him; where 
dinner, supper , bad music, and superficial conversation 
are to be had ad libitum on the credit of a social 
Standing, to which, perhaps, the former friend of his 
bosom does not consider the individual who refuses to 
be communicative, entitled. 

To a certain extent this same rule holds good with 
regard to those characters which are called fictitious. 
So long as one of these is mentioned but slightlj — 
plays no important part — seems, in fact, to be but a 
Walking gentleman through the course of a page or 
two, the reader accepts him as he accepts the by no 
means remarkable-looking stranger who sits opposite to 
him at dinher, and asks for no fnrther information con- 
ceming him; but let it only be intimated that the in* 
dividual in question is about to travel through the 
book — to be mixed up with the men and the women 
who occupy the most prominent positions in the story; 
and attention is at once excited, curiositj at once 
aroused. 

That author who should presume to leave the an* 
tecedents of such a **waif'^ in doubt, unless with the 
intention of explaining some dark mjstery connected 
with him in the last chapter of the third volume, would 
be thought gnilty of the unpardonable sin — considered 
as unworthy of trust and sympathy, as deserving of 
instant excommunication as the misguided man who, 
having hidden away in his skeleton-closet a grinning 
skull and cross-bones — the dead remains of some 
once hideous sorrow, the memory of which is lying 
between himself and his Maker — shall yet refuse to 
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milock the door to bis compasdonate firiendfl, and de- 
lirer an anatomical lectnre aver die coipse of that 
whidi he bas never been able to bmy ont of bis own 
ngbt — banisb completely from bis own memoiy. 

Herein, bowever, tbe antbor and the reader bave 
the best of it Wbat friend (g^en tbe cbance to do 
so) wonld besitate to tbrow open tbe skeleton-cbamber 
of bis dear acqnaintance and close neigbbonr? And is 
not tbe antbor tbe Mend of bis cbaiactera, tbe mntnal 
firiend of tbe public and tbe people to wbom be Tentores 
to introdnce diat pnblic? 

Has not be a rigbt at any stage of tbe proceedings 
to bold an inqnest on tbe bones — to nnä^e forcible 
entiy into tbe casüe of a man's past experiences, to 
bring np witnesses, to empannel a jniy, and to expose 
tbe abordon wbicb, althongb it may not receire Chris- 
tian bnrial , can still be exbibited and dissected for tbe 
edification of society. 

Having this rigbt, feeling this neeessity, I let the 
story of Lawrence Barbonr's lifo stand still for a time 
while I State some particulars conceming the birth, 
education, parentage, and worldly position of Percy 
Forbes, whose name bas been so often mentioned in 
the fbregoing pages, and wbo, from this time forth, 
commences as he said, half in jest, half in eünest, to 
ran a race for wealth with Lawrence Barbour. 

Hitherto, fortane had nsed the young man bnt 
scurvily. In a mere worldly point of view, few people 
could have told a sadder tale than Percy Forbes; and 
when he said in Hyde Park that Lawrence Barbour 
was an even more unlucky dog than himself , he either 
greatly overrated the reverses of Lawrence's family, er 
eise (as is the case with many individnals wbo, having 
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been ^' ander a cloud^^ all their lives, are apt to think 
their indiyidual troubles less than they appear to their 
neighbours) he underrated his own. 

To him misfortone was merely a not deadly chronic 
disease. It had been pap to him in his babyhood, his 
plajfellow when a boy, his "inseparable,*^ as he him- 
self said langhingly, when once he arrived at years of 
discretion. For all his cheery manner, his light heart, 
his gay temper, Percy Fofbes had his especial skeleton- 
doset; a closet by no means füll, remember, nor as yet 
tenanted by many ghosts of his own manufactnre; bat 
still not empty of disappointments, wrongs, insalts, 
craelty, and soffering. It was a closet he never volan- 
tarily opened; bat those favoared individnals who had 
once enjoyed a peep into the apartment, were not de- 
licate aboat telling of the hard cold man who having 
married a yoang girl, whose only sin consisted in 
having loved a poor saitor as she never coald love Mr. 
Clarence Forbes, drove her and her child from his 
hoase with foal saspicions, and worse epithets; and, re- 
padiating them both, lived all alone in his great hoase 
in Backinghamshire tiU the death of his wife, when he 
married a lady of title, who bore him sons and daagh- 
ters, and before whom, if popalar report were to be 
believed, he dare not say his soal was his own, or his 
body, or his estate either, for that matter. 

Cast oat of the patemal mansion, with no worldly 
possessions of his own, anless, indeed, a coral and 
bells, a silver christening cap, a Bible with a great 
gilt cross on the back of it, some white babies'-frocks, 
made of the best materials and elaborately embroide**^ 
ander-linen to match, a broken-hearted mother, r' 
father^s malediction, can be strictly speaking 
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goodfl and chattels, — Peny Forbes made his next 
easaj of starting in life in die honse of bis mother's 
nnde, who, having amassed a large fortone ont of 
sngan, had long retiied firom bnsinefis and purehased a 
gnng propertj in Warwickshiie. 

He was a bachelor, and took kindly to the widow 
and her infant; so kindlj, indeed, that lie promised 
Mn. Forbes, wben she lay dying, to ^'see to Percj," 
and ^^pnsh bim np in the world; tbat is/' added the 
old gentleman, ^'if I cannot prerail on bis £iither to do 
justice to bim.*^ 

The motber died; Percy grew apace; bis father 
refiised to recognise bis existence. Had Mrs. Forbes 
ÜTed and regained snfEcient pb jsical strength erer to 
bare fiiced her position, no donbt she wonld have 
striren to right herseif with her bnsband and society. 
As it was, innocent, thongh evil spoken of, she passed 
SkWBjj leaving Percy a dependant on bis nnde's boonty, 
and with no private fortone of bis own, except the 
artides of which due and bononrable mention has been 
made, together with a miniatore of bis moth^, set in 
pearls, a lock of her hair, a few trinkets, and the poor 
yonng creatore's blessing. 

Yes, one thing more she left bim, which seemed, 
as tbe years went by, a treasure of great value in the 
eyes of Percy Forbes. It was her story, her defence, 
her troe defence, as the yonng man compelled his 
father to acknowledge, wben for nineteen years the 
grass had been growing over her grave. 

Time opens a man's eyes sometimes as well as 
facts; the hard mle of Lady Qertrade had, perhaps, 
something to do with Mr. Forbes* admission of haste, 
^^loos SQspicion, absence of proof, barsh jadgment 
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"Your mather never loved me," remarked the old 
man; he had grown very weak and very feeble; he 
was cold, and hard, and cmel no more, but simplj 
ailing and decrepid; ^^and when I foond out that, I 
could have killed her in my rage. She ought not to 
have married me; but, except in marrying me, I be- 
lieve she was innocent of any wrong. If appearances 
were against her, was that my fault? Are you going 
to make me answerable for misery which was none of 
my own seeking. You say you do not want money; 
that you would not come and live here if I asked you. 
What then do you want? Why can you not leave 
me in peace now she is dead and gone, dead and 
gone." 

"I want an acknowledgment under your hand that 
you were mistaken in your suspicions. It is one thing 
to go out poor into the world, it is another to go out 
branded; and I do not intend to be branded," finished 
Mr. Percy Forbes, as he stood, with the sun shining 
füll upon him, beside the table at which his father was 
seated. 

The sons and the daughters of Lady Gertrude were 
not the most amiable sons and daughters ever bom 
into this world; they had ways of their own, and ideas 
of her ladyship's implanting, which rendered them far 
from agreeable companions to the unfortunate individual 
Lady Grertrude had consented to marry, and for a 
moment Mr. Forbes, looking at Percy's open handsome 
face, considered how it might answer to bring his first- 
bom home again, and keep the others in check« with 
the terror of his mere presence. 

But he had not courage to do it 
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brave enough to tarn a timid helpless woman adrift, 
but to defy Lady Qertrude was quite anotber matter. 

"I wish — I wish to beaven tbe estates were en- 
tailed, Percy," he said, after some furtber conversation, 
writing ont, as be made tbis Observation, tbe letter bis 
son desired; '^and tben, tben tbere conld be no dis- 
pute about tbe matter, could tbere?'' 

Percy was unable to see tbe exact point of tbis 
sentence. It seemed to bim tbat, if bis fatber cbose, 
tbere need be no dispute about tbe matter in anj case, 
but be answered — 

**I do not care a rusb about tbe estates, sir. I am 
never likely to want money as long as it is to be bad 
by tbose wbo are willing to work bard; but I do care 
about her good name, and so, if, wben you come to 
make your will, you would remember to say tbat you 
leave to your eldest son, Percy Forbes, one sbilling, 
tbe bequest will satisfy me. It will take tbe' stain 
away from botb of us, and settle tbe question of ber 
innocence for ever." 

"Can I do notbing for you now, Percy? I never 
bave any ready money, but — " 

"Let tbose wbo bave usurped our place — tbose 
whom you bave set above us — spend your money," 
Percy interposed. "I do not ask you for bouse, ot 
acre, or tree, or guinea, but simply for justice — for 
one sbilling, and an admission tbat I bave a rigbt to 
tbe name I bear. Promise to do so mucb for me; it is 
all I want — it is all I expect" 

ifnd after bis fatber bad promised — after Mr. 
Forbes bad written out tbe letter, Percy demanded — 
parent and son went tbrougb tbe ceremony of sbaking 
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hands, which thej dispensed with in the first instanee, 
and parted never to meet again. 

Bravely the young man had renounced all hopes 
of inheritance — all ohance of wealth. Boldly, but 
scarcelj wisely, he had vacated the field after achieving 
his harren victory, leaving it to others to gather the 
spoil. He had yielded up the advantages of his birth- 
right without a struggle; and, while speaking to his 
father, he had scarcely feit Üie sacrifioe; bat as he 
walked away from Carris Copse — as he looked at 
wood, and park, and lawn, and garden — as he met 
the two sons of Lady Gertrade, who passed him with 
a hanghty stare, bat evidently withoat the slightest 
idea who he really was, Percy began to feel that his 
Position was a very hard one, äiat the letter he had in 
his pocket coald not quite right him in the 9ight of the 
World — that even, if his oncle left him all his money, 
it was not so easy as he had theoretically imagined to 
see Carris Copse, and not wish to possess it. 

When he was a long way from the hoase, qaite 
sheltered irom Observation by overarching trees, and 
the windings of the avenae, he stood still and looked 
back — looked at the hoase which was nevw to be 
his, the estate which lay stretching away towards the 
west, so rieh, so fair, so extensive — long and wist- 
fally. 

Few yoang men in his place but woald have vowed 
some vow, woald have planned some project, woald 
have formed some resolation; bat not so Percy Forbes. 

The strength of his character lay rather in his 
power of adapting himself to circamstances than of his 
capability in overcoming difficuldes. All his lifo he 
had been an alien. The blow had not fallen 6^ddenly. 
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Never having been bronght np to expect anjihing, to 
resign came easy; and so vithout eyen an effort to 
Bupplant his broäiers and sisters, Percj Forbes baving 
Said his say, and taken bis first look over Carris Copse, 
tamed bim again to business, and went back to tbe 
Situation bis nnde bad procnred for bim in London. 

Many people tbongbt it stränge tbat so rieb a man 
as Mr. Lewin sbonld wisb his nephew to engage in 
bnsiness at all; bnt to sacb objectors die ex-mercbant 
stated his opinion tbat it was best for eveiy person to 
"hang on hla own book;" tbat "he wonld not have 
anybody wüting for bis sboes;" tbat Percy was as well 
able to make bis way in tbe world as he (Mr. Lewin) 
bad been; tbat for twenty years he (Mr. Lewin again) 
bad fed, dothed, lodged, educated, and otherwise pro- 
vided for tbe son of his niece; "and to end tbe matter/^ 
finished Mr. Lewin one day addressing his nephew, 
who had never offered a remonstrance or expressed a 
wisb on the snbject, "becanse your father don't choose 
to do bis duty by you, I'm banged if I think it fair 
tbat everybody shonld expect me to make up the de- 
fidency in yonr acconnt myself." 

"Do you mean the money deficiency?" Percy 
asked. "Because if you do," went on the young man, 
" and it is the only deficiency I know of tbat you have 
not more than made up, I can truthfuUy say I feel I 
have not the slightest claim upon you; and further, if 
you were to teil me to leave the house to-morrow and 
bid me never cross your threshold again, I should still 
know I owed you such a debt of gratitude for your 
kindness to me and to her as I never could repay 
'hile I had breath in my body." 

At this Mr. Lewin softened. "I believe you, lad," 
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he answered; '^and it is hard for all the idle words 
and senseless gaesses of a conntry-side to be laid at 
your door. But mind you, Percy, you must work. 
Do not depend on my leaving you anything, or being 
able to help you fnrther, now you have got a good 
Situation and the chance of pushing yourself on in the 
World. I am sorry your father has not done some- 
thing for you, though — very; because I cannot. I 
am not so rieh as you imagine, and I have expenses, 
heavy expenses. I am perfectly frank, to save you 
fVom all disappointment hereafter. Do not let Mr. 
Alwyn puff you up with the notion that you are to be 
my heir. Yöu are to be no such thing. There now, 
lay my words to heart and remember them. I am 
sorry to uotice you growing extravagant and foppish 
in your dress. Do not let Alwyn fiU your head füll 
of false notions; but be steady; come and see me often, 
and there is a trifle towards paying your travelling 
expenses." 

Such was the bürden of Mr. Lewin^s song in the 
days when Percy Forbes was first horse in the Alwyn 
Stahle, when the Alwyns, father and daughter, both 
considered the young man very eligible indeed, when 
he was always being invited to Hereford Street, or 
asking at the Shoreditch Station for a**first-class Single" 
to Mallingford; when Mr. Alwyn, taking up his parable, 
prophesied great things of his future, and had vague 
ideas that at some subsequent, though he hoped not 
very remote period, Percy would come "into his own," 
and be induced to contemplate a double partnership 
on terms mutually advantageous, and hereafter to be 
agreed npon. 
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CHAPTEß XXI. 

Percy'a Legacy. 



In those — the early days of bis London ex- 
perience, Percy Forbes was a very bappy man. If 
Miss Alwyn were not bis first flame, sbe was, at all 
events, bis fiercest, and Henrietta Alwyn bad some- 
tbing more tban a mere liking for ber fatber's favourite, 
for tbe faitbful servant wbo fetcbed and carried at ber 
bidding like a dog, wbo was ber most obedient bumble 
slave, wbo was so macb bandsomer tban any of ber 
otber admirers, and so mucb younger to boot 

Tbough bis uncle told bim not to depend on being 
bis beir, Percy could scarcely avoid regarding bis re- 
lative in tbe ligbt of a banker; and it is sometbing 
more tban likely tbat, as bis devotion to Miss Alwyn 
increased, so bis demands on bis uncle's purse became 
beavier. 

By no means loatb was tbe young lady to receive 
presents, and Percy was so willing a steed, sbe found 
tbere existed no necessity to spur bim on. Mucb 
better informed, bis uncle soon discovered Percy to be, 
as to tbe contents of jewellers' sbops tban as to tbe 
prices of colonial produce. He stood agbast, poor 
man, wben be ascertained, ^*witb tbe evidence of bis 
own ears,'^ as be explained, tbat Percy knew a great 
deal more about flower-sbows and regattas, operas and 
tbe latest novels, tban about banking business, custom- 
bouse dearanoes, protested bills, and legitimate ac> 
ceptances. 

^^Take care, take care, Percy,^' said tbe old man; 
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"I am afraid I did a bad day's work when I got you 
into Alwyn's office. Mind what you are about, or 
eise it may chance that you will go to bed some night 
thinking yourself a wise man, and rise up in the 
moming knowing you have been a fool. If I were in 
your sboes, I should not idle, but work. That is my 
advice. You can take it or leave it, just as it suits 
you." 

As a matter of courtesy, Percy took the advice, 
but dropped it before a week was over. He liked 
better to be dangling attendance on Miss Alwyn than 
to sit at a desk in the City, and run about to banks, 
and counting-houses, and lawyers'-offices like an er- 
rand boy. 

Life in Hereford Street was quite to his taste, ex- 
cepting perhaps that Miss Alwyn possessed too many 
admirers, which was not her fault, poor girl. It was 
idle, luxurious, amusing. Life in the City, on the 
contrary, grew day by day more hateful to him. 

*'When I am the head of a firm like your father," 
he Said on one occasion to the young lady, "when I 
can sit in State in my inner office, and read the news- 
papers, and write cheques, and give orders right and 
left, and be denied to bores, — I will stick to busi- 
ness like a leech; but tili there is blood to be got out 
of the commercial body, a very little work goes a long 
way with me." 

At which Speech Miss Alwyn looked a little con- 
scious, and led Mr. Percy Forbes on tili that young 
gentleman trembled on the very verge of a declaration, 
when the tete-ä-tete was interrupted, and the oppor^ 
tunity lost for ever. 

That night, Mr. Lewin's w^ <^. His 

The Bace for Wwith, L 
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nephew went to bed a wise man in bis own esteem» to 
rise up the next moming feeling ^e had been a fool. 
Mr. Lewin was married — bad been married for balf 
a score of years to a former servant, wbom be now 
brougbt bome, determined, as be said, ^*to do tbe 
rigbt tbing at last^' Tbis was tbe news tbe moming 
broagbt to Percy Forbes, wbo bad sense enougb to 
sbow no disappointment, but wbo feit in bis beart tbat 
tbe blow was a beavy one. 

Still tbe Alwyns made no difiference in their con- 
duct towards bim; still be was free of tbe bouse, wel-* 
come to accompany Henrietta and ber duenna to 
flower-sbows and concerts; still tbere was a welcome 
for bim at Mallingford, and still no remark was made 
about bis neglect of business — only Miss Alwyn began 
to encourage a certain elderlj baronet in bis attentions 
to ber beautiful seif, and became so sisterlj in ber 
manner towards Percy, tbat be was fain to teil ber 
one day, tbere existed no necessity for danger Signals. 
"I am not going to trespass on tbat line, believe me, 
Hetty," be said; "you need not be afraid of my spoil- 
ing yonr matrimonial cbances. I was once very near 
asking you to be my wife, but do not make yonrself 
uneasy on tbat score; I sball neyer be so near making 
an idiot of myself again — not if my fatber were to 
give me Carris Copse to-morrow; so do not bold me at 
arm^s lengtb. I am too modest now to ask to toacb 
even tbe bem of your garment" 

From tbat day Percy Forbes bad tbe best of tbe 
Position; from tbat day, Henrietta Alwyn feit tbat, 
tbougb tbe world migbt tbink bim ber slare, and 
tbougb be migbt make no eifert to undeoeive tbe 
World, still be was free of her trammels. 
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And he was so handsome; and girls liked him so 

much; and he danced so divinely; and he was so dis- 

^ ünguished lookingl 

,<^ "I wish to God," Said Mr. Alwyn fervently, when 

^w ^ some hitch occurred between Henrietta and the baronet, 

>^ '*that old Forbes would die, and leave Cairis Copse to 

^' "It would be so nice for him," answered Miss 

\^ Iwyn, ignoring the hidden meaning of her father^s 

.y^ )rds, bnt inwardly conscious that were her old ad- 

^^ rer in possession of a gold mine, the chance of 

^^^ing any portion of the treasure would never more 

i* 16 to her. 

^'' *Now, I wonder what I did," speculated the young 

' ^ ette; **I wonder how he happened to guess what 

' passing through my mind. I wish he had not," 

*, wish proved, like most others of the same de- 

^ • on, perfectly unavailing. In Percy Forbes the 

' ad met her match; she might cajole and she 

jnoile, and she might beckon him to her side, 

might come in obedience to her signal, and 

'1 smile, and fiatter, too, but the love he had 

en her he could give no more; he was free-, at 

*.ertainly-, but still free; the witch had lost her 

Vnd Percy found he could wander outside the 

f Miss Alwyn's beauty and face the world, 

'eyer did not somehow seem so bright to him 

ted to leave Mr. Alwyn's employment; he 

7ould be easier for him to work elsewhere; 

nd he had for so long been scarcely on 

rms that he — - '"*-"a to retain any 

15» 
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Loving pleasure and the business of idleness with 
all bis heart, having acquired expensive tastes and ex- 
travagant habits, lacking moral courage to cut bis old 
acquaintances, and tum bis back on tbe foUies and 
fasbions of a world wbicb be loved "not wisely but 
too well," Perey Forbes passed tbrougb tbe years re- 
solving every day tbat on tbe morrow be would amend, 
and finding wben tbe morrow dawned some bad reason 
wby bis good resolutions sbould not bear fruit until a 
future season. 

But for bis uncle's kindness tbe young man never 
could bave got tbrougb tbose years even as be did, 
and at last matters came to sueb a erisis tbat Percy 
decided to "cnt tbe concem," and deprive England of 
tbe advantage of bis society. 

"I will do it," be said to Mr. Perkins, wbo bad 
got bim one or two situations wbicb be lost almost 
immediately, "I will go down to my uncle and make 
a dean breast of bow I stand; give bim a list of my 
debts; ask bim to make some kind of an arrangement 
for me and emigrate. Wbicb is tbe best colony for an 
able-bodied young fellow like myself to select? Come, 
you sball advise me. Ganada, or New Zealand, or 
Australia." 

"If you were only brave enougb to work bere as 
you will bave to work tbere, I sbould say never leave 
London at all. Look at Barbour, bow be is getting 
on, and still be takes bis pleasure, too." 

"Ob! bang Barbour," answered Mr. Forbes 5 "I am 
sick of bearing bis name." 

"Well, I only mentioned bim to sbow you wbat a 
man can do wbo will stick to business during business 
bours. Of course I am diflPerent to botb of you. I 
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iiever had a chance of mixing among the people you 
are intimate with; all the better for me, perhaps; bat 
still, if I had been inclined for Company, I could have 
gone to the bad as fast as any of you. Now, what 
are you laughing at?" broke off Mr. Perkins, looking 
in astonishment at Percy Forbes, who answered, that 
he was only laughing to see how much alike all men 
were. "I never hear anybody boast of the op- 
portunities he has had of going to Heaven," he re- 
marked; "but every person I meet teils me how 
readily he might have travelled the other road. How- 
ever, I beg your pardon, Mr. Perkins, for interrupting 
you in the middle of a sentence. You were about to 
remark" — 

"Just what you have taken out of my mouth; 
that I could have travelled the other road; that I might 
have been a beggar at this present minute, without a 
shoe to my foot, or a bed to lie on, if I had not stuck 
to my work, but taken a day's holiday here and 
another there, and spent my evenings drinking and 
playing cards instead of improving myself and making 
experiments. And look at me now,'^ continued Mr. 
Perkins, warming with bis subject: "I had not a six- 
pence of capital when I started in life; I had not a 
brass farthing." 

"And if you had," interrupted Percy Forbes, "I 
suppose it would not have been of much use to you — 
commercially I mean." 

"What a fellow you are," said the manufaeturing 
chemist, half reproachfully, half admiringly*, "but let 
me go on with what I was talking about. I started 
with nothing. I had no capital excep*^ **•" i.-^-in an^ 
my head, and I was not afraid of u^ d 
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see the resolt. I have kept myself!, I have mairied and 
reared a family, I bave always had a cnt of oheese and 
a 8lice of bread and a glalss of beer for anj Mend who 
liked to drop in. I bave never wanted a coat to my 
back, or a sovereign in my pocket. We may not bave 
indulged in many luxuries, but we bave been very 
comfortable* I can give tbe cbildren good educations; 
and if I died to-morrow tbe missns would not need to 
fret after me, for I bave taken good care to put by for 
ber, so tbat sbe sbouldn't require to work ber fingers 
to tbe bone. I often tbink about it all in cbttrcb," 
went on Mr. Perkins, witb a cbarming unconscionsness 
tbat tbere could seem auytbing objectionable in sucb a 
confession. '^I often tbink about it all in cburcb, and 
feel very grateful to my Creator for baving kept me to 
my work. I am 8ure I don't know wbat I ever did 
tbat sbould make Him take sucb care of a piain, 
plodding cbemist like me — I don't, indeöd," and Mr. 
Perkins looked over towards Percy Forbes and paused, 
as if expecting tbat individual to belp bim to a Solution 
of tbe difficult problem be bad just propounded. 

Percy Forbes' reply sounded a little ungracious. 

*^I am sure I don't eitber,'' be said; adding, next 
moment, **tbat is, I mean I suppose it does not much 
matter to Him wbetber a man is a cbemist or a cabinet 
minister;" and tben Percy Forbes feil into a brown 
study, one part of wbicb consisted in a vague wonder 
bow any man could be content witb tbe portion of 
success tbat bad fallen to tbe lot of bis guest; and 
anotber in deciding tbat uncertainty in tbe far away 
lands of promise would seem to bim better tban sucb a 
certain destiny in England. 

Accordingly, be ran down to bis uncle's place, aa 
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he told Mr. Perkins he shoald do; ran down and spent 
a day or two in Warwickshlre, and talked matters over 
with his relative, who bemoaned Percjy's indiscretion 
and extravagances, cursed his own shortsightedness in 
placing the lad with Mr. Alwyn, wished he had only 
put him with old Hunt and Harpe, who lived (Hunt 
he referred to) over his own office in Great Tower 
Street, and never aspired to such heights of gentility 
as Mr. Alwyn, though "I dare say, he would cut up 
better than Alwyn if they were both to die to-morrow." 

"I am afraid, Percy," he finished, "I have not 
done so well for you as I might: I have done nearly 
as badly for you as you have done for yourself. Perhap» 
it would be better to change the scene, and get out of 
the way of temptation altogether-, you are too like 
your poor mother to be up to the world and its ways, 
and your father cannot help you now if he would, I 
suppose. I hear the young ones are making ducks and 
drakes of Carris as fast as they know how. They — 
that is your father and her ladyship — have gone 
abroad to retrench, lam told; retrenchl at the gambling- 
table most likely — should not wonder if Mr. Olarence 
Forbes comes to want before he dies." 

"Well, I wish," began Percy, but at that point he 
stopped suddenly, and his uncle could not get him to 
proceed. "I was only thinking," he said, and then 
tumed the conversation; but what he chanced to be 
thinking was this, "I wish somebody could be induced 
to give me a start, and I would try to make a better 
thing of my life yet" 

He got a Start on his retum to town of rather a 
different kind to that he desired. His father was dead 
— had died in Germany; no one wrote a V 
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on the subject, and all he knew he gathered from the 
newspapers. The body was brought over to England, 
and taken down to Carris for interment. 

Percy attended the fdneral merely as any stranger 
might have done. His brothers vouchsafed him only 
the scantiest courtesy; but the lawyers were more con- 
ciliatory, and recommended that he should be invited 
np to the house to hear the will read. 

"He is the eldest son, remember," said Mr. Bonme, 
speaking on behalf of partner and seif. 

"Let him come, then," answered Balph Forbes, 
salkily and shortly. Bat Percy declined. 

"The Contents of the will could have no interest 
for him," he remarked; so, proof against all entreaties, 
he walked resolutely back to Carrid Station, where he 
was waiting for the first train to town, when Mr. Boume 
appeared on the platfonn. 

"My dear young friend," he said, "allow me to 
congratalate yon — that is, so far as congratulation, 
considering the present distressing circamstances, may 
be agreeable. You are entitled under your father's will 
to a legacy of eight thousand pounds." 

"What does he call me?" asked Percy, quickly; 
"how does he style me?" he went on. "You know 
the story, doubtless. Does he speak of me as his son?" 

"*To my beloved son, Percy Forbes,' " answered 
the lawyer, and Percy 's breath came short while he 
said in a low tone, and as if not speaking to Mr. 
Boume, — 

"Thank GodI" 
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CHAPTEß XXIL 

Percy's Partnership. 



In the course of his life Percy Forbes Lad many a 
dxne before been a saint wben sick, and a sinner when 
sound ; many a time he had vowed to himself tbat be 
would tum over a new leaf — tbat be would make a 
better tbing of existence, and, renooncing tbe pomps 
and vanitieB — tbe crowded ball-rooms, tbe select 
dinner-parties, tbe cbarming picnics, tbe pretty partners, 
tbe bewitcbing music of a world wbicb looks for money 
at tbe bands of even its bmnblest votaries — flee firom 
tbose pleasant baunts, wbere wealtb is spent layisbly, 
and swear allegiance to tbe monarcb of tbe sbuttle and 
tbe loom, of tbe engine and tbe water-wbeel, of tbe 
dingy worksbop and tbe gigantic factory. 

Many a time be bad wakened in tbe nigbt, and, 
tbinking in tbe darkness of bis sins and bis sbort- 
Comings, of tbe debts be was contracting, of tbe years 
be was wasting, vowed vows of amendment, and planned 
projects of reformation and suocess; but tbe moming^s 
ligbt cbased tbese nnwelcome pbantoms away, and Üie 
young man kept not to bis intention of increasing bis 
goods diligently, bat ratber basted to sqnander bis 
means recklessly. 

Tbe pace was pleasant, tbongb tbe paee migbt be 
killing. After all, a man can but enjoy; and if be 
may not enjoy in yontb, wben dare bappiness be 
counted upon? 

Tbis was tbe way be reasoned wbile be trayersed 
tbe road to nun as fast as his own inveterate love of 
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pleasore, and the temptations surrounding bis path, 
coold horry him along. 

Let him make what resolntions he liked ovemight, 
they all vanished at daybreak. To be a saint on a 
moderate salary, in mean lodgings, with a slatternly 
landlady and a grubby servant, unable to mix in So- 
ciety, without everything, in fact, which had come to 
be meat, drink, air, and Bunshine to him, surrounded 
by everything mean, common, sordid, and anrefined, 
seemed a consommation — desirable for some reasons, 
perhaps — but still too fearM to be contemplated with 
eqnanimity. 

A Saint installed in one of the lowest and most 
menial offices of the monastery is different from a saint 
lording it as abbot Virtue as a comely British matron, 
driving through existence in a carriage drawn by a 
pair of unexceptionable horses, with tribes of servants; 
with troops of adoring tenantiy; with her own pet 
clergyman preaching the sermon she liketh best to hear 
at the pretty chorch on the property, the adyowson of 
which is in the gift of Virtne^s husband ; with her sons 
and danghters, like young olire plants, gathered round 
about her table (at dessert), or eise grown up and 
married well; with a lady's maid who nnderstands her 
bosiness, and dresses hair to perfection; with a French 
cook and a treasore of a honsekeeper — is a mach 
more attractive individual than draggled-tailed Yirtae, 
Walking through the muddy streets, with patched boots, 
and cotton stockings, and a last year^s bonnet, and hair 
done up anyhow, and a shabby purse with little in it, 
and a sorrowful worn look on her face — while she 
thinks of the dif&culty of procuring employment, of the 
lad whom all her care has not been able to keep firom 
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evil associates, of the girl wbom ske in txying to get 
into the Consumption Hospital, of the hnsband who 
died of delirium tremens, of the district visitors and 
model clergymen — who offer her, not stones, indeed, 
instead of bread, but tracts — of the friends she once 
had, who are now dead, or gone, or changed! 

Truth is, in an age of Inxury like onrs, there is a 
something so repulsive in the face of poverty — however 
moral, or honest, or virtnons poverty may be — that 
a man who decides on wedding her, and keeps to that 
resolution, mast be gifted with powers of will and 
determination far and away beyond any possessed hj 
Percy Forbes. 

He knew the match wonld be for his good, here 
and hereafter. He knew, although the one path was 
smooth and floweij, jet that its end was death temporal 
and Spiritual; he knew that, however rough, however 
weaiy the other read might prove, it was at least the 
right one for him to travel; and yet he went on with 
the singing men and the singing women, eating the 
gobiin fruit, quaffing the cup which toms to bittemess, 
tili the end I have described arrived, when in the very 
blackest hour of his life help came almost at his call, 
when the two roads were again presented for him to 
select which he would tread-, when he had given to him 
what few men have — a second chance, a second start, 
a second opportunity of retrieving the past, of redeeming 
the thne. 

Then Percy Forbes tumed him at last out of the 
paths of pleasantness into the highway of work. 

The oppcMTtnnity for reform came to him, as it 
comes but to one man in ten thousand wiihout a draw- 
back. 
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He was not asked to walk through the mire, to 
fight his way painftdly, to relinquish every comfort to 
which he had accastomed himself , to be at the heck 
and call of any illiterate snob, to seil his head and 
limbs, his fingers and his will for so many hoors a-day, 
in Order that he might obtain enough to live with the 
frugality of a hermit. If his lot were thrown among 
common people, it would be in a way that rather 
amased him than otherwise. 

It is one thing to watch bees at work through a 
glass window and another to live in the cells. He 
was reqnired by his own common sense to relinqnish 
nothing except gaiety and fashion and foUy — he was 
asked to do nothing save work and gather money. To 
snch a man it might be a struggle to tum over a new 
leaf, but he knew if he did not tum it, the former 
bitter Story he so well remembered would have to be 
read and re-read without a hope of a satisfactory ter- 
mination again compensating for its misery. 

In his heart Percy Forbes feit gratefnl to God for 
having given him such a chance of escape, and he 
vowed a vow to himself while soberly and thought- 
ftilly he travelled back to London, that influenced and 
coloured every act of his future life. 

He paid his debts whenever his legacy was handed 
over to him , and the creditors who had formerly been 
so pressing, and who now received their money by 
means of something very like a miracle, veered round 
and regarded Mr. Forbes as a very ill-used man, who 
ought to have stepped into possession of Carris Copse, 
and been able to give them unlimited Orders for the 
future. 

Truth to teil, the way Percy was tempted by those 



men might have proved too mnch for him, but for the 
resolution previously mentioned. 

He would give no more Orders, he would take no 
more credit, he would never listen again to the voices 
of the charmers, charmed thej never so wisely; he 
liyed for a time in his old quarters, refnsing all invi- 
tations, and very quietly laying his plans for the future. 
Then he dropped out of his old life, and the social 
place which had once known him so well, knew him 
no more for ever. 

When he came to mix in the world again, it was 
on a much higher rung of the ladder he fouivi himself 
than had been the case previously. There was no fear 
of that which was worked for honesüy and persever- 
ingly giving way beneath his feet. No more debts; 
no more duns; no more dread of meeting this man or 
that; no more mere present enjoyment at the price of 
those nightly scourgings — those broken resolutions, 
those accnsing phantoms — but enjoyment eamed fairly 
and justly; rest won by teil; happiness secured by the 
consciousness of duties faithfally performed, of work 
duly discharged. 

When Percy Forbes started in the Race for Wealth, 
he flung aside every encumbrance likely to impede his 
progress, to hinder his success. 

There is many a true word spoken in jest, and the 
words this young man used in speaking to Lawrence 
Barbour proved wonderfully prophetic. 

"Now, Mr. Barbour, now I am going to try to beat 
you,^^ he said, and the sentence was fulfilled^literally; 
for, as the years went by, the pair still held bn — now 
neck and neck, now aha in advance, now the other. 
Labouring ever ^ealth of some sort or 
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description -^ the two toiled on; now Lawrence seemed 
the winner, now Percy; now the scale seemed tarning 
to this side, now it tumed to that, now it stood steady; 
but still Percy Forbes faltered not, nor wavered tili he 
had obtained bis wealth, or that which is the objeet of 
all men's Bace for Wealth, Happiness. 

The objeet of men's Sace! trae; but jet, when the 
mad gallop is over, when all the flogging and spurring, 
all the anxiety and ezcitement have come to an end 
— when the flrsts and seconds are dedared, and the 
lists published and the day is done, and the furious 
ride a story of the past, a feat aocomplished, — what 
abont the prizes? 

Dear Mends, who of ns haa not galloped past 
something by the way; who has not trampled bis best 
treasores nnder foot as he flew along; who has not ia- 
jured himself or others in the wild race which takes 
away men's senses and men^s breath; who, as a rule, 
can go back to spend bis winnings in peace and com- 
fort, satisfied that no heart has been broken, no re- 
putation blasted, no home made desolate by bis 
success? 

At this point, some reader doses the volume, re- 
marking that he will not proceed forther ; that it is against 
bis creed to finish stories which have any melancholy in 
them, that there is enough sorrow in life withont going 
to books to find more of it; and, donbdess, if the sole 
end and objeet of reading books be amusement, that 
dissatisfied individual is right 

And yet, dear companions — you, and yon, and 
yau — who have traveÜed with me along many a city 
Street, and read to the end of story after story, judge 
between me and him, Can tmth ever be nnwhole- 
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some? Was this one talent, poor and simple ihough it 
may be, of telling the tale of a man's Üfe — giTen 
simply to eam a few ponnds for the antbor, to pass a 
few idle bours for tbe reader — to fumisb an «rticie 
for a magazine, to enable a critic to sbpw bow easily 
the bardest labour, tbe most toilsome work can be 
pnlled to pieces? Was it? Are we to teil the tmtb, or 
bat a part of it Are we to speak onr words or your 
words; are we to teil Ibe stories of men^s lives as tbey 
feil out, or as yon would bave wished tbem to fall 
out? Are we to be lying propbets, preacbing unto you 
sweet words, and fiUing you witb boney wbicb shall 
tum to bittemess? Are we to declare to you, in order 
to be populär, tbat "men gatber grapes of tboms and 
figs of tbistles?'' Sball we relate one half tbe stoiy, 
and leave tbe otber half unwritten, or shall we be 
faithful and certify to you tbat, according to the seed 
a man sows so must be reap — tbat if he plant tares 
be shall in no wise gatber in wheat? 

And as it is tbe scattering of the com and tbe 
springing thereof, the budding into tbe ear and tbe 
ripening of the grain , tbat make up tbe tale of spring 
and Summer and autumn, so likewise in a book it is 
the actions of ibe men and tbe women who move 
througb tbe pages, ibat are strewn broadeast over tbe 
Story, tbat spring up into tbe blade, tbat are fasbioned 
into fruit, tbat bave to be gamered witb tears or witb 
smiles wben the volume comes to be finisbed, the still 
white paper to be covered witb the reoords of happi- 
ness or woe. 

Little recked tbe two young men, whose stofy from 
ihis part is interwoT^en, bow ibe story would end; bow 
tbat race, undertidceiP Aü* »imn«*. in jest, would come 
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to be an awful reality, a fearful trial to eadh; how as 
time went by the pace was destined to increase, the 
struggle to become fiercer, tili, rivals no longer, they 
clasped hands in peace at last. 

Yet in eacb there seemed a prevision tbat at some 
future day they shonld ride a race for no mean prize, 
for no small consideration — reining back, each from 
the other, jesting over the merits of their business 
steeds, talking half laughingly about their separate 
chances of success, speaking of it as a joke that there 
was to be any rivalry between them — Percy feit and 
Lawrence feit that some day the reins they then 
gathered up so carefully would be flung to the horse; 
that with whip and spur, with heel and hand, they 
would ride onward to the winning post. 

Which will you bet on, reader? Percy Forbes' 
horse was entered for the race when his father left him 
eight thousand pounds. Equal weight, gentlemen riders 
— which is the favourite? dark hair or light? the 
black or the chestnut? You know their points. You 
may make up your books, for the bell has rung, and 
the race is beginning. 

Not precisely on the course Mr. Percy Forbes would 
have selected, perhaps, had selection been left to him; 
but in one respect small capitalists are like beggars -*- 
they cannot always be choosers. 

It had been the desire of this capitalist^s heart to 
be taken into partnership by Mr. Sondes. He waa 
wise enough to see that such an arrangement would 
ensure him fortune, and in due time position; and he 
accordingly took Mr. Sondes' adviee, on the disposal 
of the thousands left after paying his creditors, with 
the amiable ided of giving that gentleman an oppor- 
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tamty of proposing a partnership, were he so minded. 
But Mr. Sondes was not so minded, and he omitted to 
avail himself of the opportimity. 

He went so far indeed as to observe that if Mr. 
Forbes conld find no better opening he might be in- 
dnced to retire from the Distaff Yard concem alto- 
gether, and make some arrangement for relinquishing 
a portion of his interest therein to his visitor; and Mr. 
Perkins feil intö such ecstasies over this project, and 
painted such landscapes of success and happiness, as 
made it hard for his young friend to negative the pro- 
Position. 

"I have two objections toDistaffYard, Mr. Sondes," 
he Said, höwever, when Mr. Sondes seemed to expect 
some explanation of his refnsal. "One is — I do not 
like the business." 

"Not like the business!" repeated Mr. Sondes; 
"why, what fault can you find with it? — a clean, 
dry business, wholesale, short credits, well-established, 
with a first-rate character in the trade, and capable of 
being pushed to any extent." 

"That is just it," retumed Percy Forbes; "it is 
not a business I should like to push. No doubt, adul" 
teration is a necessary and legitimate brauch of com- 
merce," went on the younger man, wishing to assign 
some reason for his objection, and yet still desirous to 
avoid giving offence; "but when one has a choice, do 
you not think one may as well choose something whioh 
has not a social brand upon it?" 

"If *one* goes in for that, 'one' must keep out of 
business altogether," answefed Mr. Sondes, with a 
sneer; "for society has branded business all over with 
tigly names, and letters of fearM import." 

Th» Tbwji fw Wealth, I. 16 
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*^I do not care for ogly names so long as they «rs 
unddserv^d," replied Percy, a little hotly; "but m «lÄ 
case I am not snre I should feel mj hands quite cleaB; 
and therefore, at the risk of appearing ungratefol, I 
must decline yonr liberal offer." 

"Mr. Perkins and myself feel bighly fiattered by 
your implied compliment to onr unworthy selves," re- 
marked Mr. Sondes, speaking for seif and partner. 

"Neither of you will, I hope, misnnderstand my 
meaning," persisted Percy. "I do not say, becausel 
think a thing wrong that it is wrong; I do not evea 
go the lengtb of declaring that the trade is in any 
way objectionable; all I say is, I do not think it is 
one I should care to be mixed np in; and feeling that, 
well as I am sure Mr. Perkins and I would pull to- 
gether, I fear I mnst refuse what you propose." 

"You split hairs too cleverly for me," returned Mr. 
Sofides; "you think, and you do not think; you bare 
opinions, and you have not opinions; perhaps your 
second objection would explain your first Will you 
State it for our edification?" 

" Certainly, if you wish it," replied Percy, who was 
resolved to take no notice of Mr. Sondes' tone. "I do 
not think Mr. Barbour would care to hiuve a compara- 
tive stranger, and a much less (derer man than himself, 
put over bis head." 

"You are as generons as you are modest," said 
Hr. Sondes. "I never meant to put you over Barbour's 
head, however; I intended either to give bim a share 
in the business, as a set-off against the capital I should 
still have had to leave in it — the payment htmg a 
matter of arrangement between himself and me; or 
eise to take bim into a trade he is much better snited 
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for, and kt bim assist in the managesient of the sugar- 

"It 18 a pity, SIT, you did not mention that idea at 
the commeneement," said Percy Forbes, and be conld 
not belp feeling botb bitter and angry as be spoke, 

**Wby is it a pity?" asked Mr. Sondes, coolly. 

"Beeause, bad I entertained no other objection to 
yonr plan, I sbonld bave declined to take a sbare in 
any business in wbieb Mr. Barbonr bad an equal interest 
witb myself. We are very good friends apart, but I 
know we conld not get on as partners." 

"We are all, tben, equaUy bonoored witb yonr 
good opinion," said Mr. Sondes. 

"If it be an bonour, yon certainly all stand bigb 
in mj esdmation," answered Percy, quieüy. "You are 
all cleverer, more ezperieneed , more practical tban I; 
and it is a matter, tberefore, of keen regret to me that 
I shall not bave the benefit of yonr advice and assistance 
in my future course." 

"You tum a sentence neatly," remarked Mr. Sondes. 
^^It is a knack, I suppose, mixing much witb ladies 
teacbes a man." 

But Mr. Perkins, rising and shaking hands witb 
Percy, said — 

"Wbether you come to Distaff Yard or not, Mr. 
Forbes, wbether you put your money in witb u», or 
take it elsewbere, I hope you will make your fortune; 
and any advice or assistance I can give you in a poor 
way, is quite at your service." 

"Thank you. I feel certain of your friendship," 
answered Percy, gratefully. He bad tbought bis tbou- 
sands of very little value, indeed, durin^ that interview; 
be bad come to.tbe conclusion wit' ort 
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Space of time that bosiness was not improving to the 
manners, nor negotiating a partnership beneficial to the 
temper; and he conld not help looMng gratefnlly at 
tbis man who, even in tbe presence of bis superior, 
dasbed so boldlj to tbe rescue, and spoke to bim 
words of kindness and encouragement *^I bave been 
WTong, perbaps," be went on, "to intrade my affairs 
on Mr. Sondes^ notice; but I really did stand in need 
of counsel. Mr. Alwyn offered to take me into bis 
business, but — " 

"Mr. Alwyn oflfered wbat?" intermpted Mr. Sondes, 
almost witb a sbout. 

"To give me a sbare in bis business," repeated 
Percy, slowly and distinctly, and at that the two 
partners, moved apparently by some common thonght, 
tomed and looked at eacb other; then, putting tbe 
papers lying on bis table togetber, Mr. Sondes Said, in 
a yery different tone to that he bad employed daring 
the interview — 

. "I am glad you did come to me, very; and if I 
bave made use of any expressions during onr conyer- 
sation calculated to annoy you, I beg your pardon for 
my irritability. Pray sit doWn again. You say you 
want advice. Mine is — do not take any raßb step, 
biit go and consult your uncle as to how you sbould 
invest your money." 

"I bave consulted bim/* answered Percy, "and he 
bas promised to lopk about and make iQquiries for me. 
While he was doing so I thought I would come to 
you." 

"It was very kind of Mr. Alwyn," Percy con- 
tinued; "he always bas been very kind to me, and to 
most people, I daresay, it would prove a splendid. 
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öpening; bat I promised myself to keep ottt* of the 
way of temptation, and I could not stick to that pro* 
mise if I Lad anything to do with the Alwyns. I am 
not a fellow like Barbour — I cannot combine bnsiness 
with pleasure. It is veiy weak, and very foolish, I 
admit; but I cannot help it If I am to do any good, 
I mnst cnt all my old acqnaintances, and escbew credit 
and Company.^' 

"I tbink 70U ought to. retum to yonr original idea 
and emigrate," said Mr. Sondes, looking at the man 
who made the foregoing confession with a mized ex- 
pression of wonder and pity. '*I am afraid yoü will 
never be able to hold to your resolation in London; 
and remember, a relapse is more dangeroas than the 
original illness." 

"I know it," was the reply; "who better? I have 
had relapse after relapse; bnt now I intend to mend; 
I have had a bitter l^son," he added, speaking in a 
lower tone, "and it shall not be a lost lesson, please 
Gk>d. Now, Mr. Sondes, I have taken np too mnch of 
yonr time talking abont myself and my own concems. 
If yon shonld hear of anything likely to snit, will you 
let me know?" 

Bat Mr. Sondes was not going to saffer bis visitor 
to escape qaite so easily; he asked him one question 
and another; he drew him on to speak fally of Mr. 
Alwyn^s offer, and foond it had been seriously made, 
and serioasly declined. 

"Did it not strike yoa as singolar," said Mr. Sondes, 
"that Mr. Alwyn shoald offer so small a capitalist a 
share in so laxge a bnsiness?" 

"No," was the re^y; "Mr. Alwyn was always kind 
to me; and then ii -noderate slice of ihe 
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ptofitB ba offiered — just esongli to enable me to caD 
myweü a partaer, and no moie.*^ 

''And Jon have not repented jonr lehml?" 

Vmnj lan^M- "^The Iramt diOd dieads ihe fiie,'' 
ke answeredy ''and mj liani was a Teiy dnp «me.^ 

So die^ talked on for a time, and tfien — xt was 
in the erenmg all this eonveEnlion took plaoB — Mr. 
Sondes so fax unbent as to ask bis paitner and llic 
Fofbes to take soine coffee. 

Up the broad staiicaBe Percy walked aide hj side 
witb Mr. PerkniSy noticmg as be went tbe pamtinga 
ihat in those days oovered tbe waQs diat aie now so 
destitote of omament 

"It is a delidons bonse,'' be said, pansing for a 
moment hj the window of the first landing, and looking^ 
out oi^er tbe garden; "so peaeefbl, so nnlike anytbing^ 
one woidd look for in sack a ndghbonrbood!** 

"Gonfonnd bis 'one/'' tbongbt Mr. ßondes, wbo 
r^arded Uns mode of expression as a piece of sknple 
affectation, bat be added, aload, "It will not be peaoeAd 
lang after nij lease is oat, I expeet; they are boilding 
all Toand me, and woold bnild ap to my Windows, if 
I were disposed to let them. Some day, I «npposc, we 
mnst move; qoit i3ti<Q old plaee wbicb bas been left be- 
kind bj the world, and follow tbe wwld elsewbere; 
bat I am loath even to think of tbat necesaty, for I 
love ihe boose. I am like the cats, I bdieve, attacbed 
to its very walls.'' 

And there came a tone into the man's voioe, and a 
look into bis face as be spoke, which snrpiised ins 
Tisitor, wbo, knowing nothing of Mr. Sendes' lifis stary, 
nsFer imagmed whose fSset bad toacbed the floois, whose 
band bad elnng to walls and banisters for support, wbo 
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had come to tbe old honse in Stepney Causeway and 
Btopped beside its door and crossed its threshold to die 
— only to die. 

Yet not qnite only; for ehe left in the desolate 
apaitments something which kept the heart of her 
falthful lover from tomii^ into stone; givea a puipose 
to his lifo, an object to hiB existence, — Olivine, wbo 
fitood in the drawing-room as they entered, a cfaild no 
longer, bnt a girl — pretty, charming, diffident, yet 
Belf-possessed as of old. 

"I snppose you scarcdy remember my nieoe?*' said 
Mr. Sondes, by way of careless introdnction. 

^*I am a&aid I do not," answered Percy Forbes, 
bowing low to the#girl-woman who lifted her eyes, in- 
qniringly to his. 

"I remember yon," she observed, with that ntt^ 
absence of consciousness or restraint, which had been 
one of her pecaliarities in childhood. "I recollect your 
Coming to teil uncle abont Lawrence Barbonr^s aceident,'' 
and she pnt out her band with a sweet grave courtesy, 
and Percy Forbes took it as though she were giving 
him a treasnre. 

There was something abont that girl — about her 
eyes, her voice, her manner — which filled Percy with 
a Strange emotion, half-pleasant, half-painfol. 

And yet it was not her eyes, her voice, her manner, 
bnt rather an ideal of which all three were a kind of 
impersonation , that made him stand for a moment 
dient and embarrassed. 

Have you ever looked at a portrait tili it haonted 
you? Have you ever seen the painted face of one 
who, it may be, was an utter stranger to you, that yet 
seemed to fiU your mind with a sort of rec^' 
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that sent jou ont over the sea of spectdation wondering 
where'yon had seen it before, or where yon wonld see 
it again? 

The eyes talk to you; the lips teil yon a dreamy 
Story. "We have been mnch to you," they seem to 
say; or, "We shall be much to you." The face grows, 
it becomes a hannting presence. Is it that it fnlfils onr 
imaginings by its outward beauty, or that it comes to 
teil US of the time when sonl shall speak to soul? 

Sometimes the pbrtrait eyen of an intimate friend 
gives US knowledge aboat him which we never pos- 
sessed before. There is a second look on every hnman 
face different from the expression we are acquainted 
with, and that is the expression which it wears to a 
stranger, and just as strangers often make guesses at 
character — true guesses at traits and virtuos and 
foibles, which have escaped the Observation of those 
most intimate one with another; so, oftentimes, the first 
time we glance on a new acquaintance, we read words 
traced on his countenance, mystic words, the füll 
meaning of which is scarcely ever guessed tili friend 
has walked side by side with friend through the years, 
almost tili the end. 

As he wended his way home that night Percy 
Forbes puzzled himself about Olivine Sondes, about 
her manners, her appearance, her voice. 

Her face haunted him: it came between him and 
lihe gaslight; it flitted before him into his house; it 
tumed and looked back at him from the door of his 
room; and then it entered the apartment and remained 
there. 

He remembered her well enough when she told 
him where he had seen her before. He recalled to 
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liimself the cbild wlio kissed him, and he thonght the 
young girl who held out her hand to welcome him was 
not so difPerent from the child as might have seemed 
onlj natural. 

What would she be like when she was twenty? 
Would she have the same guileless expression, the 
same clear eyes, the same voice, the same unsophis- 
ticated manner? What would the world teach her? Or 
did Mr. Sondes mean to keep her for ever out of the 
World? 

"Better so," Percy decided; "better, far better;" 
and then more memories came back to him, and he 
thought of all Miss Alwyn had said conceming the 
child when she was a child; and he marvelled if what 
Miss Alwyn had said were true. Had that young thing 
really wit enough to understand the rieh man's daugh- 
ter? If the pair were to meet jiow, would Olivine still 
prove a match for Henrietta, and be able to keep that 
lady in check? 

And abont her eyes. Should he, Percy, ever see 
them füll of tears? As he thought that, Öie face be- 
fore him seemed to be the face of a woman, and the 
eyes were heavy with weeping, and the cheeks pale 
with grief. 

"I can't stand this at any price," thought Percy 
Forbes. "Plague take the girl, and her eyes too, and 
ihy foolish fancies into the bargain;" and he set him- 
self resolutely to work to banish the phantom he had 
conjured up, and decided that he would go on the 
morrow to bis solicitors and ask them if they could 
recommend any partnership likely to give him work 
and increase bis worldly means. 

With the morrow, however, arrived a letter f 
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bis Qiicle, Btating bis intention of Coming to town, and 
seeing to a "very good thing iDdeed," of which he 
had heard firom bis Mend Mr. Hunt 

This good thing proved to he the partnership Mr. 
Jackson mentioned to his wife — the partnership in a 
great concem at Limehonse, which gave employment 
to hnndreds of men, and was known as one of the best 
firms at that time oztant. 

Mach manoBnvring had Mr. Lewin to e£fect tbis 
grand stroke of bnsiness. He brooght influenoe, and 
private Mendibip, and good names, and mon^, all to 
bear, and at last achieved bis object He made Percj^s 
capital up to ten thousand pounds; he managed all the 
interviews; he traded largelj on bis nepbew^s story; 
he made bononrable mention of Percy's capabilities, of 
bis bonestj and hononr. 

^^He bas been an idle dog, I admit,^^ said the old 
gentleman, with a delightfiil candour; '^but he bas 
never had a fair chance before. He bas never worked 
for bimself, but always for otbers; and he got into bad 
bands — into the bands of people who, tbinking he 
wonld never have to labour for bis bread, let bim do 
wbat he liked, and never told bim he was going wrong. 
If you wonld let bim live on the premises, and allow 
bim — (not to take the management, for he is not fit 
to be a manager) — but just to see the people you 
employ do their duiy, I think you will find your ach- 
vantage at the end of a year. He is young, and he is 
active, and be is wilUng to leam, and anxious to work, 
and be bas ten thousand pounds ready money." So 
Mr. Lewin rhymed on tili the senior partners declared, 
for very peace sake, they would agree to bis proposal. 

"It was residing on the premises did it, Lewin/' 
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Said old Mr. Hant, as they crept along Tower Street 
together. **Not a man of any influence in the concem 
will live down at Limehouse; and^ there is no ase 
denying it, a partner on the spot will save the firm a 
round snm per annnm. Now Percj^s fortune is made, 
if he will only keep steady." 

'* There is no fear of him," answered Mr. Lewin. 
"I know the lad; he has got a stake in the g&me at 
last, and the slor taken off his own name, and the 
stain removed from his mother^s memory. He will 
keep straight enough now. Who shonld be «ible to 
Warrant him if I cannot? Did I not bring him up? 
and don't I know every tum about him? — and there 
are not many bad tums, that is one comfort" 

"It is a splendid opening,^* said Mr. Hunt; and to 
this proposition Percy, when the sentence was repeated 
to him, agreed, as in duty bound. 

He knew he should make a oonsiderable sum a 
year; and yet he was scarcely satisfied. He would 
have preferred a smaller and a different business, with 
fewer partners to divido the spoil — where things were 
not conducted on so grand a Scale, where individual 
push and energy could have conquered fortane. 

A concem Hke that in Distaff Yard, had the trade 
there carried on been perfecüy honest, would have 
been more to his taste. He knew that where he might 
draw five hundred pounds out of the profits of his own 
business, he might have made a ihousand in partner- 
ship with such a man as Mr. Sondes; but stifl Percy 
resolved to be content. He tumed to his werk with a 
will: he ftimished his house; he stocked his eonserva- 
toiiy; he made his home due east in Limehoiute, and 
cut the west as eompletely as thoi^h lie had sever 
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basked in the sunshine of wealth and laxurj: lie rose 
early, iie went to bed betimes; he took life quietly and 
soberly, and gave the most peifect satis^Eustion to bis 
senior partners. 

'*It mnst be very dnll for yon living down here all 
alone/* one of them remarked to bim after he had 
been in residence for abont six months; ^^why don't 
yon many?" 

"Nobody wonld have me," answered Percy. 

"Nonsense; you do not expect me to believe such 
a modest story as that^^ 

"Well then, wiU yon believe I do not like any 
woman on earth well enough to think of spending my 
life with her," retumed Mr. Forbes. 

"That is a pity," replied bis partner, "for I am 
afraid you will not see any woman down in this neigh- 
bourhood likely to induce you to change your opinion." 

"I do not imagine I shall," Percy answered, and 
the conversation dropped. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Preparing for the Party. 

There is little originality in the Observation that 
men are not like women; that, in their virtues and 
vices, their talents, modes of thought, rules of action, 
powers of mind, greatnesses and meannesses, they are 
Wide as the poles asunder. 

The remark has been made ov^ and over again: 
for anything we can teil to the contraiy, Adam may 
have ventnred to intimate as much to Eve, and ihe 
patriardis very probably were as well aware of this 
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^^diverseness^' as those who repeat the traism (eeeming 
to think it a new discoverj) at the present day. 

But for all that, most women will persist ia judging 
of men^s feelings bj their own; and many men think 
women ought to look out over the plains of life &om the 
male aide of the hill: wherefore, as women as well a& 
men read these pages, it is necessa;r7 once again to state 
a fact which people are so apt to forget, in order that 
ladies may understand how it came to pass there was 
actually no jealousy in those early days, of which I am 
writing, between Lawrence Barbour and Percy Forbes* 

Men are not like women! If Mr. Jones start a 
dog-cart, with lamps complete (to borrow the advertising 
formnla), if he purchase a high-stepping horse, and 
having omamented the animal with silver-mounted har- 
ness, he adventnre to drive himself to bnsiness or the 
Station, Brown does not instantly detest his neighboor 
and ^^hope he can honesüy afiford it.'' Suppose, on the 
contrary, Brown makes a Incky hit, and adds a new 
wing to bis honse, or buys his wife a brougham, or 
takes a mansion down the North- Western line, Robin- 
son never thinks of feeling his firiend has committed 
the ^^unpardonable ßin," though he may be twice as 
rieh and prosperons as himself. Let Mrs. Jones, how- 
ever, refonish her drawing-room; let her daughter be 
provided by a too partial parent with one of Collard's 
Bepetition Trichord grand pianos, on which to fight 
out her daily battle with Thalberg and Czerny; let Mrs. 
Brown engage a man-servant, or Mrs. Robinson drive 
out with a pair, to retum the Hon. Mrs. Blank's call^ 
and there is a row in the rookery forthwith. 

The ladies , God bless them, are apt to be a little 
enrious at times about trüfies, or ibl^ags which seem 
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trifles firom a man's point of view*, and it is dilficolt 
for them to nnderstand how, so long as Mr. Jones does 
not interfere with Mr. Brown, so long as he does not 
take awayhis dients or meddle with his customers, the 
latter gentleman should be so "mean spirited'' as rather 
to admire his *Ham-oat," and be glad of a lift in it 
when occasion serves. 

There is a grand indifference abont hnsbands, which 
seems wonderftil in the eyes of the softer sex; they havB 
a way of neglecting the bnsiness of their neighbonrs, 
and of attending to their own, that cannot fail to be 
aggravating to the female mind. If they are able to 
make a handsome income they do not care whether their 
brother-in-law be "coining" or not. Of conrse, there 
are exceptions to all rules — Haman and Mordeeai^ Sani 
and David, for instance; but these exceptions only prove 
the rule. Men are not like women; for which reason, 
when Percy Forbes left the west and took np his abode 
dne east, when he invested his thoosands and bonght 
some snbstantial honsehold gods, and shrined them in 
one of the sweetest spots a man need desire to inhabit 
— Lawrence Barbonr did not retire to Mrs. Pratting's 
first floor disconsolate; he neither refased iood nor 
kicked her Skye terrier, nor blew np the foreman in 
Distaff Yard, nor qnarrelled with Mr. Sondes, nor 
songht a convenient excuse for weeping bitterly, nor 
for indnlging in a fit of hysterics. He was not jealons 
of Percy Forbes; he did not grudge him his legacy, he 
did not detest him because his residence was the per- 
fection of a dwelling, because he was a beggar no 
longer, but a man likely, if he stuck to bnsiness, to 
get on well in the world, and become in time rieh. 

It did not signify to Lawrence who was wealthy 
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or who was poor, so long as he gained money ancl 
experience. Percy Forbes was no riral of his in the 
only pnrsuit where rivalry would then have signified 
to Mr. Perkins^ cousin. Perhaps, indeed, he rather re- 
joiced over Percy's good fortane, since it deprived 
Hereford Street of the pleasure of his frequent society. 
On the whole, although they were good enongh friends, 
he did not like the man who took np his qnarters near 
him; but his feelings on the snbject were so negative, 
that had Mr. Forbes elected to pitch his tent next door 
to Mrs. Pratting^s, Lawrence woald only have said| 
'^Do yon find yoor rooms comfortable?^* Had he lost 
his fortnne, the yonng man might have exclaimed, 
"Poor devil," as he now ejaculated, "Lncky dog," 
feeling quite as indifiPerent to the news of his abasement 
as he did to the intelligence of his exaltation. 

"The only thing abont the whole bnsiness which I 
envy you," he remarked one day to. Mr. Forbes, "is 
your honse. If I could aSorA it, and that bnsiness con- 
tinned, as I suppose it will for many a year, to oblige 
me to Uve in this neighbourhood, I would pay any 
money for such a residence. It is perfect, once you 
are inside the gates. Where would you find anything 
like it, unless, indeed, you chose to go to Fulham or 
cross over to Chariten ? — trees and garden, lawn and 
river — trees that you may sit under; a lawn in which 
I have gathered yarrow; and then Üiat view over the 
Thamesl If ever I come begging and praying you to 
let me this place, will you do it — will you?" 

"The place is not mine to let," answered Percy, 
who knew well enough what Lawrence was thinking 
about, and who knew also that Miss Alwyn would not 
UVB due east for love of any one; "but when you have 
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made up your mind to a rent of five or six hwidred a 
jeaTy I will represent jonr case to onr firm, and teil 
Üiem a 701mg Mend of mine caanot marrj nnless his 
vife have these trees to sbade her, this grasB to walk 
on, that Beach of the river to contemplate. Never fear 
bat I will plead yonr cause, and, what is more, if 
jou like, Miss Alwyn shall have a si^it of her fdtore 
residence — " 

*'I wish jon woald not couple her name and mine 
together, Forbes" intermpted Lawrence. 

"Well, the beaatiM princess — if you prefer that 
form of Speech — may have a peep of her faiiy paLace 
by only saying ^Yes.' My oncle and annt are coming 
to stay wiüi me for a few weeks, and I intend to take 
the opportonity of giving a party. I think it wonld be 
great fnn to get a tribe of incongrnons people together, 
or, rather, representatives of all the social tribes. Etta, 
I believe, wonld come, and make herseif perfectly 
charming. Anything for a chance; and your papa>in- 
law elect — " 

"I asked yon before not to talk as if there were 
any engagement between Miss Alwyn and me,'' said 
Lawrence. 

"Trae, I forgot That ancient king, the high priest 
of Mammon, one of the elect of that very respectable 
god, wonld come also; and 6od bless me, and God 
bless himself , and say he wonders for bis part why 
people live out west at all, and declare it would have 
put thousands to bis credit had he lived in Mincing 
Lane. In imagination I see bim Walking up and down 
the lawn, and patronising the Thames, öne band in bis 
pqcket — I wond^r what he keeps in that pocket besides 
]^, band — arrayed in a pair of black trousen^ and 
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an immaculate tie. I never did see a man look worse 
in evening dress than your — than Mr. Alwyn, I mean. 
I sbould like to behold him discoursing to Mrs. Jackson 
and listening to Mrs. Perkins' gossip." 

"You surely would not ask those people?" said 
Lawrence, aghast. 

"Would not I! come and see, that is alll There 
wonld not be the slightest pleasure, and I am confident 
there would be no profit, in giving a swell partj due 
east. Besides, I want to return the hospitalities of 
Limehouse — to give what I can in exchange for the 
kindness and attention I ^have received since I came 
here. It would be immense fun, Barbour, you may 
depend upon that^' 

"Should you object to my mentioning your idea to 
Miss Alwyn?" 

"Not in the least: if you think it will expedite the 
Coming of the happy day, talk about me, and my idea, 
and this house from moming tili night Remember, 
however, I shall expect to be asked to the wodding, 
and to have a piece of cake as large as a Stilton 
cheese." 

"What a fellow you are!" 

"Am not I? — a right good fellow. It is not 
every one who could or would introduce a lady at a 
Single stroke to her fiiture house and to her fatxue aor 
quaintances. All the parish will be talking about her; 
all the men will hate Üie wives of their bosoms and the 
young persons to whom they are engaged for a twelve- 
month at least. They will go raving mad about Hetty-, 
and, mercyl won't the women detest her — won't they 
pull her to pieces, and cut her up in bits. It is a 
briUiant notion, is it not? Only fancy, Henrietta 

Th4 Rae0 for WtaUh. L 17 
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Alwyn^s d^M among the Easternsl immense Sensation! 
positively only for one night! first appearance!*^ and 
Percy^s laugh rang ont as he concluded, tili Lawrence 
conld have strack him for his merriment. 

"You are perfectly serious abont that party, I sup- 
pose," observed Lawrence, as he was taking his leaye. 

"Never was more serious in my life," answered 
Mr. Forbes; and accordingly Lawrence seized an early 
opportunity of mentioning the matter in Hereford 
Street, where the scheme was greeted with enthusiasm. 

"Only think, papa!" exciaimed Henrietta; "Percy 
Forbes is going to give a grand entertainment, and we 
are all to be asked, and we are all intending to go. 
I shall never speak to you again if you refuse. Mr. 
Barbour teils me he has got the most perfect place you 
ever beheld — the most charming paradise imaginable ; 
and he is going to fill it füll for one night with more 
curiosities than Adam had round him in Eden — his 
uncle and aunt amongst the number/* 

Upon hearing which piece of news, Mr. Alwyn, 
who was looking somewhat paler and thinner than 
formerly, or as Percy Forbes declared, more care-worn 
and flabbier by reason of the weight of his money 
bags, Said that he supposed, 

"Forbes was making a good thing of it down 
there." 

"I dare say he is," answered Lawrence; "but he 
declares himself he is not coining." 

"Who is?" inquired Mr. Alwyn, drily. 

"Well, I know several people who I think are," 
retumed the young man. "There is more money made 
in our end of the town than anybody would credit; in 
litüe poking factories, in tumble-down rubbishing 
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j^ Workshops in back streets, in slums of courts, wbere 

^ you woold wonder any man can bear to transact busi* 

^ ness — in bits of sheds, in yards no longer than Ulis 

drawing-room, thousands and tbousands of pounds are 
-, tomed everj week, and as they tum they always leave 

j^ something sticking to the fingers/^ 

^ *^Yoa are not doing amiss witb pepper-coms and 

|f coffee-berries, I condnde," said Mr. Alwyn. 

jj "We cannot complain; but Mr. Sondes' part of the 

trade is the best, after all. Now, he is coining if you 
like. He has taken another place close beside his old 
one, and he is spending money on it just as though 
sovereigns were to be picked up in the streets." 

"He spends nothing on his house, you see," re- 
marked Mr. Alwyn; *Uhat is one-half the secret of how 
such fortunes are amassed due east. Instead of squan* 
dering money in keeping up an expensive establish- 
ment, in entertaining handsomely, in maintaining a 
tribe of servants as we do, the people at your end of 
the town only lay out ten pounds under the idea of 
making twenty. It is all making there, no spending; 
all ad ding thousand to thousand, and dying worth a 
million of money." 

"For their heirs to make merry with, when they 
are dead and gone," finished Miss Alwyn. "What a 
deal of toil to compass such a result! How much 
better to enjoy while you can — to gather roses — to 
gather roses while you may!" 

"It is also wise," suggested Mr. Alwyn, "to störe 
honey for winter consumption/' 

"You dear old Solomon!" exclaimed his daughter; 
"but then is it impossible to störe and enjoy it at the 
same time. Look at Mr. Barbour — he is stonng an'' 

17* 
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still he enjoys; he shows that two opposite pursuits are 
not quite irreconcilable. He can devote himself to 
businesB and jei steal a few hours for pleasure too. 
PercyForbes was at one time all for amusement Now 
he is all for work. He will not 'put himself in the 
way of temptation/ as he says himself, as thongh any 
man ought to be able to be tempted; and he is getting 
quite brusque, and business-like and detestable.^' 

"You mnst not forget, however, that he means to 
give a party," reminded Lawrence. 

"No, I will forgive him many sins for the sake of 
that one virtue. Only fancy, papa, going to a party 
at Limehonsel I wonld not miss it for any considera- 
tion. Now, you must say you will take me; you must 
— you must — you must," and Miss Alwyn, taking 
up a Position behind the patemal chair, imprinted a 
kiss on the top of her father^s head; which Perform- 
ance seemed to afford the owner of Mallingford End 
less gratification than might have been expected. 

His answer, however, proved satisfactory. "I have 
no objection," he said, "to going to the young man's 
house-warming; I always had a great liking for Percy 
Forbes, and always shall; and I hope he may do well 
in his new undertaking, and marry somebody with a 
couple of hundred thousand." 

"You mercenary papa!" ejaculated Miss Alwyn; 
while Lawrence remarked, "he did not think Mr. 
Forbes had seen anyone with so large a fortune likely 
to suit" 

"Has not Sondes a daughter growing up?" asked 
Mr. Alwyn. "The day we went to Grays was there 
not a ftinny child — daughter, or niece, or something? 
Hight she not be had with good management?" And 
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the rieh man looked hard at Lawrence, as be con- 
duded, to see how he took this Suggestion. 

"She is only a child," answered the person so 
scrutinized. 

"I should have thought she must have been a girl 
by this time," remarked Mr. Alwyn; while bis dangbter 
added, ^'And I should have thought she must be a hun- 
dred by this time, if she went on increasing in old- 
fashionedness as she had done. I never did see such a 
witch of a child — never. What has she grown up 
into?" she went on, addressing Lawrence. "Would 
she not do for mistress of the ceremonies at Percy^s 
feteV 

"I believe he scarcely knows her," Lawrence made 
reply, growing red, he could not have told wherefore, 
as he spoke. ^^Mr. Sondes does not encourage visitors, 
and he keeps Olivine shut up just as though she were 
in a nunnery." 

" You are privileged to see the young novice, though, 
we may conclude," observed Mr. Alwyn. 

"Yes, I often see her," answered Lawrence. "I 
have to go to Stepney Causeway very frequently in 
the evenings, and sometimes have a cup of coffee in 
the drawing-room. She is exactly what she always 
was," he continued, tnming towards Miss Alwyn. "I 
do not think she has changed in the least" 

"Is he going to keep her mewed up there for 
ever?" asked Mr. Alwyn. 

"Not feeling in the least degree interested in the 
subject, I have never asked bim," Lawrence replied. 
"I do not think, however, he would allow her to go 
to Mr. Forbes'. He is very particular, and — " 
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"Mr.Forbes is not the hnsband he wonld seleet for 
his niece," finiBhed Miss Henrietta. 

^*No; I did not mean that," said the young man. 
"Only there will probably be a number of stränge 
people invited — people I know Mr. Sondes would 
never suffer her to associate with.*' 

"Do yon hear, papa? there are to be all sorts of 
people there, and I am going/' cried out Henrietta. 

"I hear, my dear," said Mr. Alwyn. 

"But you are not living among them," explained 
Lawrence. "It is one thing spending an evening, and 
another passing your life. I am sure I cannot imagine 
whom Olivine Sondes will marry," he went on, feeling 
Miss Alwyn expected him to continue speaking of the 
girl. "Her uncle would not think any thing good enough 
for her, I fancy." 

"I should Uke to see that child again," observed 
Henrietta. "Do persuade her to go. I am dying to 
have another peep at her," and Miss Alwyn mentally 
decided that if she did get another peep she would 
extinguish the girl who had years ago been so auda- 
cious as to ignore Miss Alwyn's claims to beauty. 

"Ahl she would know better now," decided the 
West End belle ; and she feil into a reverie as to what 
she should wear, and wherewithal she should clothe 
herseif, from which she was only roused by the arrival 
of a note from Percy Forbes, requesting the pleasure 
of her Company, and that of her father, and that of 
Mrs. Warman, at a very quiet evening party, to be 
held at Beach House on the 24th inst. 

"What a most extraordinary way Percy has of 
wording a note," remarked Miss Alwyn, handing over 
the epistle for her father's perusal. "Might not any- 
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one judge from that, he wanted ns to go down for tea 
and mnffins and a walk in the garden ?^' 

"It will be rather a crowded walk," said Law- 
rence, "if one half of the people he means to ask, 
accept." 

"To be sure they will accept," answered Mr. 
Alwyn. "Ask people to Brompton or Bajswater, and 
they are, ten to one, engaged: they know all about 
the West; they know tibe halls, the staircases, the 
dining-rooms, the waiters, the hosts and hostesses, the 
sort of supper there will be, the quality of wine; but 
issue invitations from some out-of-the-way place, like 
Addle Lane, or the Isle of Dogs, and not a soul 
refdses. The most successful party at which I ever 
chanced to be present was one given by Mitchell, 
Graft and Mitchell, in their great warehouse in 
Norton Folgate. It was a whim of Mrs. Graftes-, 
and when she issued her cards, everybody said, 
'Where on earth is Norton Folgate?' and so the 
matter got talked about, and the gentlemen said it 
was where Mitchell's gold mine had been found, and 
that an entertainment there would be something worth 
going to. I never was at a more splendid affair. 
I never saw, any where, such lines and lines of car- 
riages. I think some of the people had to wait hours 
tili their tum came. You may depend upon it, Percy 
will scarcely receive a refusal." 

"He shall not from us, at any rate," said Miss 
Alwyn-, and that which Miss Alwyn said may be 
taken as the answer of most of Mr. Forbes' ac- 
quaintances. 

So many people accepted, that, what at firs^ 
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been proposed half as a jest, became a serious un- 
dertaking. 

*^And oh, Lor! mj dear," exclaimed Mrs. Jack- 
son to Mrs. Perkins, "I am given to understand th&t 
it is going to be the splendidest affair possible. There 
is to be a tent pnt np, and dancing on the green, and 
such a supper I and Mr. Monteitb, and tbe rest of the 
partners, and tbeir ladies are all a-coming, and tbey 
are going to bring tbeir own servant-men, all in füll 
livery, and, deary me! it will be a'most too grand for 
piain folks like ns, I was a-saying to Samuel last 
night, but he says, 'If her most gracious Majesty was 
to askme to step up to Buckingham Palace someeven- 
ing, I could take my tumbler just as comfortably there, 
I have no doubt,in the State drawing-room,as I could 
in this here parlour.' " 

" *Youll have to dress, Samuel,' says I to bim. 
'Dress!' he answers, 'did ye think I intended to go 
naked?' Oh mercy! how I did laugh at bim; and 
then I made bim go to bis tailor, which is Mr. Owens, 
in the Mile End Road, and ask bim what he ougbt 
to wear. So he is going to have a swallow tail and a 
black silk velvet waistcoat, and a white tie." 

At this Ada, who was in the room, and whom tbe 
years had developed into a great girl,with a profusion 
of West India sugar-coloured curls, and the most in- 
tolerable manners conceivable, broke out into a perfect 
sbriek of laughter. 

"He will only want a black stick in bis band then," 
she Said, "and everybody will take bim for an under- 
taker;" which speech so hurt Mrs. Jackson's feelings, 
or, as she pronounced the word, " feelins,*' that she 
rose to go , intimating at the same time, that if shewere 
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Miss Ada's maanma, she wonld ^^leam her better tihan 
to make fiin of a man who might be her grandfather, 
and who could buj and seil her par over and over 
again any day at Garraway's." 

This reminder of Mrs. Jackson^s social snperiority 
indnced Mrs. Perkins to teil Ada she wondered she 
was not ashamed of herseif, and to tender such an 
elaborate apology to her visitor that the soap-boiler^s 
wife consented to be mollified and, resuming her seat, 
stayedfor tea, overwhich refreshing meal she discnssed 
her own probable costume, and that of Sophia, her 
hnsband^s danghter by a former marriage, who was a 
wife, "and yet, if you can understand it," as Mrs. 
Jackson was in the habit of explaining to strangers, 
"not awife; for Mr. Jennings, as she married, deserted 
and left her with one child; and so we have had her 
and her boy these fifteen years to feed, and clothe, 
and educate, and never a word of my gentleman; who, 
I'U venture to say, has got another wife, wherever he 
may be." 

There were ill-natored people who asserted that 
Mr. Jennings had reason for his flight, inasmuch as 
he had bome Sophia Anne's moming, and evening, 
and mid-day lectures tili his patience was exhausted. 
Sophia Anne had a vague idea that by reason of lapse 
of time she could marry again , if a suitable husband 
presented himself; bnt Mrs. Jackson had doubts on 
this point; and spite of the expense of her food and 
clothing threw cold water on her step-daughter^s thoughts 
of choosing a second spouse. 

"I should have considered one experiment enough, 
withont thinking of another, I should," exclaimed 
Mrs. Jackson; whereupon Sophia Anne remarked, 
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threw an indescribable loveliness over tbe fancies, anä 
the visions of the past 

We are told that the good which is worked for, 
seexns better in men^s eyes tban tbe good wbicb knocks 
at tbeir door unsolicited and unexpected; bat tbis Ls an 
assertion open surely to grave donbt Eatber, on the 
contrary, does not work take away to a great extent 
from the capability of enjoyment, from the power of 
fall and perfect appreciation? Does the cook eat with 
appetite of the dinner her own hands have prepared? 
does tbe fisberman care for tbe turbot and salmon be 
bimself has captured ? does the sailor, who bas been 
out to the Spiee Islands, feel any interest in the cargo 
be has assisted to bring bome? the painter, who has 
laid|colonr on colonr? the author who has toiled on 
page after page? the merchant, who has entered trans- 
action after transaction in bis ledger? the barrister, who 
has pleaded the cause of dient after client? — do 
these people each and severally attach the same value 
to the works of tbeir heads and hands as the ontsider? 
Does it ever seem to the successful man as fine a thing 
to have achieved success, as it does to bis nnfortunate 
next-door neighbonr, who has failed in compassing the 
same öbject? 

Tn effect success is but the rainbow of existence, 
wbicb when men touch they find merely a shadow, co- 
lourless and unlovely; never a thing of all brightness 
does it appear, save when seen through a mist of fancy. 
Very beautiful seems the arch in the firmament of the 
ftiture to the lad starting on bis walk through life ; but 
when tbe morning dews glitter no longer on the grass, 
when the sun of reality has dried up all the moisture 
and Boftness out of the early air, man sees tbe rainbow 
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of the past no longer; there «re the blue heavens, and 
the green earth, but the arch np which bis soul once 
dimbed away from eartb to beaven gladdens bis sigbt 
never more for ever! 

Por tbis reason, if tbe measore of worldly prosperity 
tbat bad fallen to bis lot failed completelj to satisfy 
Lawrence Barbour, wbo, looking into bis own beart, 
into tbe bopes and tbe dreams witb wbicb it was once 
füll to overflowing, may find fault witb tbe young 
man? 

He bad nursed bis fancies, be bad erected bis fairy 
palaces, be bad lived bis imaginary life, and bebold, 
tbe reality of bis snccess, tbongb beyond bis actual ex- 
pectations, did not bring witb it tbe bappiness be once 
tbongbt, tbeoretically, snccess conld not fail to accom- 
plisb. 

"Every existence is prosaic," be decided as be 
walked along; and wbo indeed, traversing tbat dreary 
Gommercial Road conld bave arrived at any otber con- 
clnsion? "Wby sbould I be discontented ? wby sbould 
I long to kick over tbe cbair on wbicb I am Standing ? 
wby sbould I allow tbe tbougbt of pleasure to interfere 
witb business, and bäte so mucb tbe bridge wbicb is 
carrying me across to pleasure and ease and compe- 
tence, as to desire to break it down even wbile I am 
Walking over it? I wonder if I were once married 
wbetber work would seem less irksome, wbetber tbe 
two liv^ would be any easier to combine tban bas 
been tbe case of late ; I wonder — " and be wound bis 
way in and out among tbe people, and tbougbt, as be 
tumed bis steps in tbe direction of Goodman's Fields. 

He was but a lad wben be first entered London, 
wben you, dear reader, in tbe opening cbapter of tbis 
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book made bis acqxLamtance; but tbe years bare passed 
Bince tbat, and be is now a man in appearance, feelings, 
bopes, memories, parposes. 

A clever man too, as Mr. Perkins is ready to testifj 
— clever, ingenious, bardworking, quick at jumping 
to a conclusion, resolute in carrjing out bis inten tions. 
Tbe same temper wbicb induced bim to come to Lon- 
don enabled bim to succeed in London. He never 
tumed bis back on difficulty, be never suffered any 
obstacle to daunt bis spirit. His bours of labour bad 
been many; bis moments of recreation few; at Distaff 
Yard, in Goodman^s Fields, in bis own lodgings Law- 
rence Barbour was essentially a worker witb all bis 
wits about bim, and bis ^'seven senses,^' so Mrs. Perkins 
admiringly declared, to boot. 

"Tbere is not a wink on bim,^* sbe affirmed one 
day to Percy Forbes; and altbougb tbat gentleman 
decided ber conclusion migbt bave been coucbed in a 
more elegant form, still be feit indined to believe it 
could scarcely bave been conveyed in one more terse 
or sürictly accurate. 

Tbe man wbo walked up tbe Commercial Koad a 
few days after Mr. Forbes' invitations were issued bad 
indeed botb eyes wide open to bis own interest, to his 
own advancement, to bis own ultimate success; and no 
person in London was, perbaps, more keenly alive to 
a knowledge of tbis fact tban Mr. Josiab Perkins, who 
was wont to look after bis relative, and wonder wbere 
be got bis business capabilities, bis keen, cool, calculat- 
ing bead. 

^'It is not as if be bad been reared to it,*' Mr. 
Perkins remarked on one occasion to Mr. Sondes. ^'It 
is not as if be bad been buying and selling and bar- 
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gaining and humbugging all bis life. He has only 
been fonr years in the business, and 1*11 be banged 
if sometimes I don't tbink that be conld bny and seil 
me. 

"He ifl working for love of Miss Alwyn," retorned 
Mr. Sondes, "and love is a great incendve to both 
invention and labour." 

"Tbe business talent was in bim from the first,*' 
Mr. Perkins insisted. 

"I tbink it was," answered Mr. Sondes; "at least 
it was nnder tbat idea I took to bim. He is a very 
nseful fellow, Perkins; and if it were not for tbat 
Alwyn affair we migbt do well for bim. As it 
is "^ 

"Wben be marries Miss Alwyn, wbat course do 
yoa mean to adopt witb regard to bis position in tbe 
— tbe concem?" asked Mr. Perkins desperately. 

"I tbink it is very probable be will never marry 
Miss Alwyn," said Mr. Sondes, qnietly looking straigbt 
in bis partner's face as be spoke. 

"Not money enongb?" suggested Mr. Perkins. 

"On eitber side," retumed Mr. Sondes, and bis part- 
ner indulged in a subdued wbistle. 

"It bas occurred to me lately," Mr. Perkins said 
after a sbort pause, witb bis bands plunged deep in 
tbe pockets of bis office coat, and bis eyes wandering 
bitber and tbitber apparently in mortui fear of meeting 
Mr. Sondes' glance, "tbat Barbour wants to be taken 
into tbe business." 

"I know be does," replied tbe senior partner; "but 
he won't be." 

"I thought you told Mr. Forbes tbat you had some 
idea of givmg bim a share." 

The ßac9 for WmUH, J. 18 
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"In Distaff Yard;' answered Mr. Sondes; "bnt k ifl 
not a share in the chemical factory yotir relative desires, 
It is the sngar-bouse he has his eye on;" and Mr. 
Sondes, leaning up against Mr. Ferkins^ desk, laughed 
to himself softly, and added, "If he were my partner 
he conld propose to Miss Alwyn, and if he ^rere my 
partner he might stand a chance of being accepted; 
Dut I am not going to be such an idiot as all that 
comes to, clever thongh yonr relative may be. Mir. Per- 
kins." 

"It is not my fault that he is clever, or that 
he tries to fly too high," said the chemist deprecat- 
ingly. 

"I never thought it was," answered Mr. Sondes, 
and the conversation terminated. 

It was abont a week after this that Lawrence Bar- 
bonr walked np the Commercial Road, and tnmed into 
Goodman^s Fields, and soon found himself at Mr. Sondes' 
Eefinery, the outside of which he surveyed with a sort 
of leisnrely speculation from the time he came in sight 
of it, tili he passed throngh the gates and entered the 
building. 

Not for worlds, reader, snpposing yon Were with 
me at this moment in the flesh instead of merely in the 
spirit, would I ask yoa to cross the threshold of that 
place with him. It is one thing to visit a sngar^honse 
in Imagination, and qnite another to climb in the body 
from Story to story. It may not be altogether dis- 
agreeable, sitting in a pleasant drawing-room sur* 
ronnded by every comfort , with 0]^n windowb ad- 
mitting the pure sweet air, with flowers on the table, 
and a blazing fire on the hearth, to read how money 
is made due east, but an actual visit to one of those 
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dismal "diggings" beyond the Tower would proVe too 
mucb for the sensitive nerves of tliose individuals whose 
way in the World has been made for them, who have 
never had to take the rough and the smooth, the good 
and the bad of business; nor been compelled to tum 
their steps daj after day to the factories and the wäre- 
honses, to the shopfi and the foundries where money 
is eamed hardly, to the end that it may be spent in 
far different scenes, lavishly. 

A huge bnilding of eight stories in height, covering 
a large surface of ground — dilapidated-looking, blaek, 
grimy, gloomy — with a long expanse of dead wall 
tumed towards the Street — that was Mr. Sondes* sugar- 
house extemally, while intemally, words would fail to 
convey even a faint idea of the apparent misery and 
discomfort of its arrangementa. 

The first time Lawrence Barbonr reached the third 
Story, whither he persisted in mounting contrary to 
Mr. Sondes' advice shoytly after his retam from Grays^ 
he häd to be earried down again by a pair of half- 
naked Germans, who laid him flat on his back on the 
pavement of the yard, and threw water on him tili h« 
recovered consciousness. Nothing dannted by the re- 
Bnlt of this experiment, the yonth made tsrial i^ter trial, 
tili at last, as he said, the smell of the ^^spice*^ affeeted 
him no more than if it had been eau-de-cologne, and 
he minded the heat as little as the spiee. 

"How I should like to go over a sugar-house," ob- 
served Miss Alwyn to him one day, some months after 
he had become acclimatised. 

"You would never come out of it alive," he an- 
swered; "and you would not touch sugar again for a 
twelvemonth." V 

18* , 
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"But you take sugar," she suggested. 

"True; but then I am not you; besides, I know the 
process now sufficiently well to appreciate its deanli- 
ness — in one visit you could only appreciate its dirt 
Happy is the man who either understands aU about 
what he eats and drinks, or nothing; whose eyes are 
either fully opened, or who is able to keep them shut 
close. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing even at 
dinner. I often think about what Mr. Forbes said after 
I took him over our factory inDistaffYard, — 'Where 
ignorance is bliss, 'tis foUy to be wise.'" 

^'I remember his quoting something like that to 
me," replied Miss Alwyn; "indeed he has been a per- 
fect pest since he knew you. Oayenne, he says, is not 
cayenne, nor coffee coffee; he declares there is no tea 
in London, and that he believes the very eggs are 
adulterated. Papa had a present made to him of some 
very fine mustard, which he feit certain was genuine; 
but Percy procured a little packet from Mr. Perkins, I 
think, of tiie pure and simple, and papa's mouth was 
blistered for a week afterwards. I never was so sorry 
about anything as your taking him over your place. 
He seems to have devoted himself to the subject ever 
since, and can teil me how every morsel of food one 
touches is manufactured, and how each article that is 
nsed to adulterate another. article, is adulterated itself 
in its tum." 

"I do not think he can," laughed Lawrence. 

"Why, he told me that you initiated him into all 
the mysteries of your business," she remarked. 

"He thought I did, which afforded him quite as 
much amusement," answered the young man; "it would 
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hardly have pleased mj emplojers liad I made a con- 
fidant of xbirn about their private concems." 

"Oh, you hypocrite!" exciaimed Miss Alwyn, 
sbaking her head at him as though perfectiy scan- 
dalised; "and I suppose 70a do the same thing with 
me, and when I ask you for information feed me with 
falsehoods instead of with valuable truths." 

"No, I either answer you truly or not at all." 

"Inreality?" 

"Try me," he replied. And thus invited, Miss 
Alwyn at once retumed to her original charge, and 
inquired conceming the domestic economy of a sngar- 
house. 

"Was it actually a horrid place, and so frightMly 
warm, and did they really use blood to make loaf- 
sugar, and was not the idea very nasty?" 

"It is not very nice," Lawrence retumed. 

"When we were children — that is, my consin 
Alice, and her brother Jack, and myself — we amused 
ourselves in the nursery by buming sugar in the candle, 
and Jack said that the coloured drops we saw in the 
flame were the blood. He used to make me so sick," 
and Miss Alwyn laid down her embroidery, and looked 
np pathetically at Lawrence, who occasionally feit a 
litüe jealous of cousin Jack, and disposed to do battle 
with him. 

"He was talking foUy," said Mr.Barbour, not sorry 
to prove himself better informed even on a business 
question than Mr. John Alwyn. "The * spiee' does 
not remain in the sngar; if it did, the loaf could never 
be pure and white, as is the case." 

"Then it really is clean?" 

"To be sore it is; though, if you were to go OTer 
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a sngar-honse, 70a might, as I said at first, be inclined 
to doubt the fact That is tbe reason wby it is better 
to know notbing or to know all. White of eggs would 
purify sugar just as well as spiee, if we could only get 
enough of it. I tried adulterating eggs for tbe sake 
of tbe albnmen, but found it would not pay. Mr. 
Perkins said it could not be done, so I thougbt I would 
try, and I did it." 

"You clever creature, wbat did you do?" 

^^I took tbe wbite and yolk out of an e^y and 
fiUed tbe sbell witb water, and no person could have 
told tbe egg bad been tampered witb — not even tbe 
ben tbat laid it," be said, a little boastfuUy. 

"How could you manage it?" 

"Simply enougb," be replied. But still be did not 
teil ber bow. 

"Tbat is no answer," sbe pouted. "I want to know 
tbe modiM operandi^ and it is not kind of you to refuse 
to gratify my curiosity." 

"You would not understand tbe process if I tried 
to explain it to you," Lawrence answered. And then 
Miss Alwyn got absolutely angry. Did be tbink sbe 
was a perfect simpleton? Because sbe bappened, un- 
fortunately for berself, to be a woman, did be tbink 
ber incapable of comprebending tbe simplest experi- 
ment? How could men expect women to be clever, if 
tbey refused to teil tbem sucb a trifling tbing as tbat? 
At all of wbicb Lawrence only läugbed, and beld to 
bis point. He would not deceive ber witb any fibs; 
but be would not confide to ber any secrets. 

' Tbose were very early days, bowever. Before many 
years went by, Miss Alwyn could get wbat information 
sbe desired out of Lawrence Barbour; and it w*s for- 
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tunate, perhaps, for him that she did not desire to knaw 
veiy mach conceming his businesB or that of his em- 
ployers , or eise he might have found himself some day 
with a month^s salaiy in his pocket, waudering home 
to his lodgings, and wondering where he was to go to, 
and what he was to do next 

As it was, he was far too unreserved in his con- 
versations with the fascinating family in Hereford Street. 
At the first Samson deluded Delilah; but in the long 
mn Delilah deluded Samson. It is always the way; — 
let a man be ever so cautious at the beginning, let him 
swear to himself ever so resolntely, thus far will I love 
and tmst this woman, and no further, the end has 
usually a terrible uniformity about it Delilah worms 
his secret out of him at last, and it is not tili he finds 
himself bound and a prisoner, that he understands her 
tactics, and curses the day in which he was beguiled 
into trusting one so fair and one so false. 

Mr. Sondes was just the man to visit such indiscre- 
tions with the heaviest punishment his ingenuity could 
devise. To him the unpardonable sin was gossip 
between of£ioe and home. Had he been an Inquisitor 
he would have rewarded with thumb-screw and rack 
the unfortunate culprit who told the wife of his bosom 
how much sogar he refined in a week, or by what im- 
proved process the refining was effected; and having 
long suspected that the Alwyns were in possession of 
more of the details of his business than he at all ap- 
proved, and being, moreover, sorely annoyed by the 
Alwyn intimacy altogether, he seized on the first 
tangible ground of complaint that offered itself, and 
told one of the men to desire Mr. Barboar, before he 
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left, to come into the coanting-houee, as he, Mr. Sondes, 
desired to speak with him. 

Lawrence had made up hig mind as he walked 
along the Oommercial Boad to open the question of a 
partnership that very day, by asking for an increase of 
salary; and accordingly, when he received Mr. Sondes' 
message, he was standing on one of the floors, npon a 
carpet of sugar about an inch thick, wiping the Per- 
spiration from his face, and considering in what manner 
it would be best to preface his request. 

"You are not to leave without seeing Mr. Sondes*, 
sir," Said one of the few Englishmen employed on the 
premises; "he wants to speak to you particular." 

"That is lucky," retumed Lawrence, "for I want 
to speak to him.'^ There was something in the tone of 
the message which ruffled his temper. 

"You are about the only person then who has 
wanted to speak to him this aftemoon," answered the 
man significantly. 

"Why; is he — ?" asked Lawrence, eagerly. 

"As two sticks," was the reply. "I thought perhaps 
you would like to know," continued the man, who was 
a sort of time-keeper and confidential servant, "for he 
has been like a bear with a sore head ever since he 
came in." 

"Do you know what it is about?" inquired Law- 
rence. 

"No; but I think you are going to catch it for 
something; and forewamed, forearmed, you know, sir," 
he added, dexterously catching the Shilling Lawrence 
threw him, as he tumed and descended into the presence 
Chamber. 

He entered the counting-house, and bade his em- 
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ployer good aftemoon; while he did so, he saw there 
was a Storni brewing, and for the first üme since his 
arrival in London feit he was only a servant in Mr. 
Sondes' employ. 

*'Shnt the door,'' said that genüeman; and Law- 
rence obeyed. 

"I have sent for you, Barbour," he began, "to teil 
yoa that, although it is perfectly immaterial to me 
where you spend yottr evenings, or with whom you are 
in love, or to what friend you choose to confide the 
hopes and soirows of your own life, I have a decided 
objection to mj affairs being canvassed by your ac- 
quaintances. You are here in a position of trust, and 
if you go gossiping up in Hereford Street about our 
affairs, why the sooner you look out for another Situa- 
tion the better." 

"Will you teil me what I have done, sir?" said 
Lawrence; "it is hardly fair to condemn a man without 
first giving him an opportunity of answering your ac- 
cusation." 

"It is not," retumed Mr. Sondes. "My accusation 
is that, being in love with Miss Alwyn, you forget I 
am not in love with her also, and that you talk about 
my affairs and the affairs of our works in Distaff Yard 
too freely, both to the young lady and her father. You 
told him I was building a new sugar-house, that I was 
coining, and so forth. Now the one fault I hate in a 
man is a loose tongue; and unless you put a bridle in 
your mouth you will not suit either me or my partner." 

"Very weU, sir," answered Lawrence; "am I to go 
now, or take the usual uotice. I did not think there 
was any crime in saying what every man about the 
place knows, that you were going to enlarge the pre- 
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mises, and that business was good; bat if yon think I 
have done wrong, I am content to go. I do not believe, 
however, jou will find another who will serve yon as 
faithfiilly as I have tried to do/^ 

And Lawrence tomed away cboking. Any streng 
exdtement, since bis accident, always produced tbis 
feeling, and be tried to reacb tbe door and tbe open 
air before it proved too mucb for bim. He bad dreamed 
of a partnersbip, and bebold! instead tbereof, dismissal. 
He bad tbougbt bimself necessary to tbe concern, and 
be was told be bad better leave it He beld bis Situa- 
tion by so insecnre a tennre tbat a cbance sentence 
ligbtly uttered bad imp^lled bis position. "I bave 
worked bard," were bis last words, ere be dropped into 
tbe nearest cbair gasping for breatb. 

"Wbat a confounded fool you mnst be, Barbour," 
Said Mr. Sondes, tbrowing open tbe door and flinging 
up tbe wiudow. "I am not going to cast you adrift 
for one indiscretion, only be careM for tbe fature. 
Don*t stand staring tbere/* be sboated to some of tbe 
workmen, "bat go and get some brandy, and be quick 
aboat it, and one of you fetcb a cab. You will find 
some day/' be went on, "tbat wbat I said to you at 
Grays will come trae, and tbat you will wisb you bad 
never set eyes on tbe girl or ber fatber eitber. But 
there, I bave done; keep your mouth sbut about my 
affairs, and you may court Jezebel, and wed ber too if 
you like. Now, wbat will you do? go to your lod- 
gings, or come back to dinner witb me? I want to 
talk to you quietly; if I bave been basty, I am sorry 
for it; but Alwyn put me out to-day. Wbat tbe deuce 
business is it of bis wbetber I am doing any trade or 
none? Are you all rigbt again? Take a little more 
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of the brandy; that is better, Get in. Stepney Cause- 
waj," Mr. Sondes added, speaking to the cabmaBy who 
drove up Great Alle Street, and thence along the Com- 
mercial Eoad to the old house with the wide staircase 
and the painted walls, and the old fashioned chimney- 
pieces and the pleasant home-like rooms! 
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Disappointed. 

DiNNEB was over, the cloth drawn, the summer 
finiits were placed upon the table, Olivine had left the 
room, and the wine stood before Mr. Sondes. Then 
that genüeman tumed to Lawrence Barbonr, and opened 
the conversation by asking bis guest how he feit. 

"Are you better?" he aaid. "Are you often sabject 
to such attacks?" 

"Sometimes," Lawrence answered vaguely. Like 
all yoong men, who are young men, and not old 
women, he hated talking about his own ailments, and 
was not inclined to be communicative on the sabject of 
his healih. 

"You work too hard," remarked Mr. Sondes; to 
which Observation Lawrence replied not with the usual 
stereotyped phrase about "workii^ and rusting," but 
in words more directly to the point. 

"I am glad you think so," he said, "for I have 
often been afraid you might not consider I did enough. 
It is hard though," he went on speaking more rapidly, 
"for a person to do his duty betwe^i two places.; 
always when I am in Distaff Yard I feel I ougbt to ^ 
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at the Befinery, and when I am at the Refinery I feel 
I onght to be in Distaff Yard." 

''Rather an ancomfortable Sensation, I shonld ima- 
gine," observed Mr. Sondes, refiUing bis own glass, 
and passing the decanter on towards bis guest 

"I am positive I conld satisfy you and myself better 
if my time were not so constantly cut up," continued 
Lawrence; "if I were able to devote my mind to one 
bnsiness exclusively." 

"Very well," agreed. Mr. Sondes, "devote yonr 
time and energies whoUy and entirely to Distaff Yard; 
you bave made many pretty experiments lately, Mr. 
Perkins teils me, and bave suggested and carried out 
some desirable improvements in the process of manu- 
facture," and as be concluded this speech, Mr. Sondes 
belped bimself to a peacb, and became at once absorbed 
in its preparation. Nevor a peacb was more slowly 
dissected, more deliberately eaten; but during the wbole 
time thus occupied, Lawrence remained resolutely silent. 

He was trying to swallow bis mortification. Twice 
witbin a few bours Mr. Sondes bad thrown bim back, 
twice be bad come up to the cbarge, and twice be bad 
been repulsed. The partnersbip be bad feit so con- 
fident of at noon seemed now as bopelessly gone from 
bim as yesterday. Suddenly it occnrred to bim tbat as 
Mr. Sondes bad done witbout bim in past years, so be 
could do witbout bim in the foture years; and not Mr. 
Sondes merely, but every person; be was only one in 
the World after all, and wbat was one more or less 
among the millions? 

The same feeling wbicb bad come to damp bis 
sanguine expectation tbe first day be set foot in London, 
wbicb had thrown a sbadow for a moment over bis 
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beart, oppressed him once more. The man who sets 
out on foot to seek bis fortune must not expect fine 
weather all the way; the rain poors down, and the 
snow beats upon bis bead, and tbe wind forces bim 
back, and tbe cutting bailstones pelt in bis face — it 
is not all sunsbine, it is not all ligbt, Tbere come 
very dark bonrs to tbe mind as well as to tbe body of 
tbe struggler after wealtb-, and one of tbose dark bours , 
was on Lawrence Barbour wbile be sat biting back bis 
disappointment, drinking fennel witb bis wine, and 
dipping bis fruit in mental vinegar. 

Tbere is notbing so bitter to any one as tbe sudden 
conviction tbat be is not immediately necessary to tbe 
^cbeme of creation; tbat if it pleased tbe Almigbty to 
take bim out of tbe world, tbe world would not miss 
bim in tbe least And an idea of tbis kind was donbly 
bitter to Lawrence, wbo bad always bitberto con- 
sidered bimself ratber one of tbe eartb's props tban 
otherwise. 

Homility sitting on tbe ground does not receive 
any great sbock wben sbe is forced to lick tbe dust; 
bat tbe beigbt from wbicb pride bas usually to fall 
makes tbe fall painfol, and Lawrence feit tbe jar in 
every nerve of bis body. 

He tried to answer Mr. Sondes; bis very pride 
made bim desire to say sometbing in reply to bis em- 
ployer's Observation, but be feit be could not say tbat 
sometbing coolly and anconcemedly, and for tbis reason 
be beld bis peace. 

He ate bis fruit and be drank bis wine in silence, 
tili at last Mr. Sondes looked up suddenly and in- 
quired: 

"Will tbat arrangement suit you?" 
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"Perfectlj, sir, if it be agreeable to you," answered 
Lawrence, and there ensued another silence. 

Then Mr. Sondes pushed bis plate from before bim, 
and Crossing bis arms upon the table, said: 

"We will be firank witb one anotber, Barbour, if 
you please. You are not saying exactly wbat you 
tbink to me; I am not saying all I mean to you. A 
little explanation now may save us botb a great deal 
of trouble bereafter. You are dissatisfied about some- 
tbing; you bave been dissatisfied for a considerable 
time past" 

"I bave made no complaint/' said Lawrence. 

"Not in words," replied Mr. Sondes, "and neitber 
bave I, tili to-day; but yet I too bave not feit per- 
fectly satisfied, and it is because neitber of us is satis-. 
fied, tbat I say we bad better come to some under- 
standing on tbe subject of our mutual discontent." 

" Would it not be better for us to part?" asked tbe 
younger man, wbo feit be could not bear to bave tbe 
State of bis mind inquired about and probed into by 
tbe cool collected individual wbo sat staring straigbt 
at bim. "I am perfectly willing to accept wbat you 
said to me to-day as sufficient notice, and to confess 
tbat I did wrong in mentioning anytbing about your 
trade, good or bad, to Mr. Alwyn. Tbanks to you 
and Mr. Ferkins, I know more now tban I did wben 
I came to London, and it is not impossible I may soon 
obtain anotber Situation.'' 

"Perbaps you bave anotber in view," suggested 
Mr. Sondes. 

"No, I never tbougbt of leaving your employment 
tili you broacbed tbe matter to-day — never.*' 
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"No, and you never tLonght of remaining on with 
US as a Clerk," finished Mr. Sondes. 

"You first assume my thoughts, and then condenm 
* me for your own ideas," answered Lawrence, vrho was 

now fairly at bay. 
5 "Am I wrong in my conjecture?" demanded bis 

% tormentor, with the utmost calmness. 

i "I will neither admit nor deny anytMng," replied 

I the younger man; "you are taking an unfair advantage 

t of me in every way. If I am guilty in any respect, 

i dismiss me. K I am not guilty, dismiss me still, if 

you think proper: but do not try to cross-question and 
trap me. What I have thought or feit, or expected, 
is my own concem, and no business of any person on 
earth, except myself." 

"I thii^ you are in error there," retumed Mr. 
Sondes. "However, let that pass. I wish you well, 
and am sorry for your disappointment; but if you stay 
on with US, it is necessary we should understand each 
other perfectly; therefore, I intend to teil you what I 
mean, so that there may be no misconception in fature 
about the matter. I do not intend to take any one 
into partnership at present; and if I did it certainly 
would not be a mere youth like yourself , over head 
and ears in love with a pair of bright eyes, and a 
pleasant winning manner." 

Lawrence did not care now whether Mr. Sondes 
dismissed him or not His blood was up, and it did 
not matter to him whether the man were peer or peasant 
of whom he inquired: — . 

"Would it not have been as well, sir, to have 
waited tili you were asked before you refused my 
request?" 
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"No," answered Mr. Sondes, quietly; the more 
angrj Lawrence grew, the calmer he. *'I am some* 
what in the position of a young lady with a devoted 
lover who yet hesitates about proposing, and thereby 
compels her to take the initiative. Besides," con- 
tinued the Speaker, '4f you have not spoken, other 
people have. Mr. Alwyn to-day was sonnding me as 
to my intentions conceming yon, and I told him 
plainly that I did not feel inclined to act a father*s 
part by the son of any other man, and that I had not 
the slightest purpose of giving yon a share in my busi- 
ness, either now or at any futnre time." 

"I hope," said Lawrence, "you do not think Mr. 
Alwyn spoke to you on the subject with my consent; 
I should like you to be satisfied that I have never 
directly nor indirectly stated to anyone lexpected or 
deserved more at your hands than my salary." 

"I perfectly believe you," replied Mr. Sondes-, 
"and because I believe you, and because I have now 
told you what I intend not to do, I am going to teil 
you what I will do, viz., double your salaiy, always 
providing, remember — always providing there is no 
more chattering between Limehouse and Hereford 
Street." 

"Thank you, sir." For the life of him Lawrence 
could say nothing more, — three hundred a yearl — 
six thousaiid Shillings! not a pound a day! — he who 
had dreamed but a few hours before of boundless 
wealth — whose expectations had seemed realities, 
whose prophetic visions had appeared to be on the very 
eve of fulfilment. 

And how on that was he ever to marry? How could 
he ever summon up sufficient assurance to go and ask 
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Henrietta of her father? — lie with no fortune, with 
no certainties, with no hopes, save three hundred a 
year, and what he could make by suggesting improve- 
ments. And would not that three hundred a year be 
considered a set-off against any new processes he might 
discover? "Would he not have to give his brains as 
well as his body for that mere pittance? He could 
remember the time when such a salary would have 
seemed affluence; but he had grown older, if not wiser 
since those days, and he was labouring now for another 
beside himself. 

"I am sorry not to be able to do better for you," 
Said Mr. Sondes, after a pause. '^It is a matter of 
much regret to me that you should have prepared such 
a disappointment for yourself." 

"I am not disappointed," Lawrence answered; "at 
least," he added, correcting his sentence, "I ought not 
' to be disappointed, and yet — and yet — " 

"60 on," said Mr. Sondes; "forget I am your em- 
ployer. Speak to me as you might to a/riend;" and 
he uttered this genüy, for there had come into Law- 
rence's voice a tone of despondency which might have 
ßoftened steel. "What were you thinking? what were 
you going to say?" 

"I was going to say, How long?" answered Law- 
rence, desperately. "Mr. Sondes, I will forget you 
are my master, and speak to you as man to man. Till 
to*day I did hope, vaguely, tiiat I might make myself 
necessary to you: so useful that perhaps a small share 
in the business would be given to me. You know how 
I have worked; you know, too, why I have worked; 
and now, though you ofFer to double my salary, 
though I know you have proposed to ^ve me every 
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sixpence I am really worth, still I feel I may just as 
weU sit down for the future with my hands folded, for 
a duchess wonld be as likely to marry me, as Mr. 
Älwyn to give bis daughter to a clerk on a salary of 
three hundred a year." 

"Then you really do want to make her yonr 
wife?" 

"Aflsuredly." 

"Why do you not propose to her?" 

"What! A beggar as I am." 

"Mr. Alwyn is rieh. Can he not afford to gratify 
bis only daughter's whim?" 

"And should you recommend any man to be de- 
pendent on bis, wife?" 

"Perbaps not*, but I tbink I should recommend a 
man to be quite sure of the nature of the affection bis - 
ladye love and bis ladye love*s family entertained for 
him." 

"Surely," began Lawrence; but Mr. Sondes inter- 
rupted him and went on: 

"I may as well say prccisely what I tbink — 
which is, that Mr. Alwyn's wealtb bas been greatly 
exaggerated. I tbink Miss Alwyn might have married 
over and over again, and would have married too, had 
her actual fortune been satisfactory. I think at this 
moment Mr. Alwyn is grievously embarrassed. I think 
he is even more embarrassed than he was wben he 
offered for the sake of a few thousand pounds in 
ready money to take Percy Forbes into partnership." 

"Percy Forbes into partnership!" repeated Law- 
rence, incredulously. 
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"It was that first excited my suspicions as to the 
State of Mr. Alwyn's affairs," said Mr. Sondes. "I 
feit sure Mr. Forbes was not a man Mr. Alwyn would 
care to have in Ms business nnless even so small a 
sum of money were an object; and now what I think 
is this, Barbour, that had you any interest in my trade 
— supposing, for a moment, I were so mad as to 
dream of giving you an interest — Mr. Alwyn would 
min US all. He would make use of me througb you. 
Do you understand?" 

"I confess I do not," answered Lawrence. 

"There are many ways of backing up a failing 
Gxedit — many ways of keeping properties together, of 
satisfying duna, of meeting Habilities, and — " 

" Will you think me impertinent if I say that un<< 
less you have proof of any embarrassment in Mr. 
Alwyn's a£fairs, you have scarcely a right — " 

"To warn you o£F dangerous ground — is that it? 
Well, now I have wamed you; so take my advice or 
leave it, as you think best; only, werel in your shoes, 
I should either settle the matter definitively with Miss 
Alwyn, or cut Hereford Street altogether." 

"I cannot ask her to marry me on three hundred 
a year." 

"Then make up your mind to forget her!" But 
Lawrence shook bis head. 

"You will neither, in fact, go into the candle nor 
stay away from it," remarked Mr. Sondes; "neither 
be on with Miss Alwyn nor o£F with her; neither test 
her attachment for you, nor try to conquer your own. 
Some day, perhaps, you will wish you had taken my 
advice, and cut that connection; but each man must 
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make his own bed, and lie in it after be bas made it, 
wbicb last is tbe worst part of tbe bnsiness oftentimes 
— far tbe worst." 

Tbere ensued a silence, during tbe continuance 
wbereof Lawrence absently tumed over tbe pieces of 
pear be bad left on bis plate. At last be said : 

"I belle ve you bave done Mr. Alwyn great injus- 
üce to day, and I know you. are wrong about Miss 
Alwyn; but still I cannot do wbat you advise. I can- 
not even seem to go fortune-bunting.*' 

^^Rigbt," remarked Mr. Sondes, and at tbe moment 
be wisbed to beäven be could transfer Lawrence's 
affections from Henrietta to Olivine. ^^Nevertbeless, 
you migbt explain to Miss Alwyn at once tbe bopa- 
lessness of your position and of your passion, and 
separate yourself from ber. If you do not do this, 
separate yourself eitber witb or witbout an explana- 
tion. Some day Miss Alwyn will accept anotber suitor, 
and—" 

"Mr. Sondes, I really will not sit and listen to such 
assertions." 

"Tben tbe girl is fond of you?" eaid Mr. Sondes, 
cooUy. "All tbe more reason for your leaving her — 
all tbe more reason for your foUowing Mr. Forbes' 
sensible lead, and cutting tbe West-End, and setüin^ 
down to business due East." 

"I wisb Percy Forbes was at tbe devil," broke out 
Lawrence, angrily; "be is cast up at me continually. 
*If ym could only meet witb sucb a tbing,' Mr. Alwyn 
says — and so on — and so on — a man wbo , twelve 
montbs ago, was tbe very poorest fellow I ever 
met. I am sick to deatb of bim, and as for bis party, 
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I never was so weary of hearing of anytLing in my 
Hfe." 

"Then yon had better not go np-stairs, for Olivine 
can talk of nothing eise," said Mr. Sondes. 

"You are surely not going to allow her to go?" 
exclaimed Lawrence, in amazement. 

"And why not? Why should she not go with 
me? Do you suppose I mean to shut her out from 
all innocent amusements ? — do you think I intend her 
to pass the entire of her life in Stepney Causeway?" 

"No," the young man answered. "I did not know 
— that is, I am not certain — that is, I believe — 
I never thought you would care for her to be mixed 
np among such a lot of people. I thought Miss Sondes 
herseif—" 

"Well, you can discuss what you thought with 
Miss Sondes," said Mr. Sondes, rising from table. 
"Meantime, what is of much more importance to you, 
consider my advice; be either off or on with Miss 
Alwyn. She is coming to this party, is she not?" 

"Yes; but what then?" 

"Nothing", I only wanted to know. She is hand- 
some as evBr, I suppose?" 

"I suppose so," Lawrence answered ^ and the two 
passed out into the hall together. 
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CHAPTER XX VI. 

Dress. 

Still, as of old, Olivine and her uncle kept soli- 
tary house in Stepney Causeway. 

Mr. Sondes had tried taking a place in the country 
and keeping bis niece there in Company with a staid 
govemess; but the pair broke their hearts for one 
another, and so the cbild was bronght back to her 
London home. The staid govemess proving a restraint, 
young ones were procured, wbo had lovers and visi- 
tors, aims, objects, wishes/hopes, pnrposes, plans and 
futures of their own; all o£ whidi, not suiting Mr. 
Sondes' ideas of strict propriety, he tried the medium 
of middle-age, and found middle-age the worst evil of 
the three. 

Middle-age wanted to marry him; middle-age 
thought that where the duties of wife and housekeeper . 
might be so easily combined, it was a pity for one 
person not to fiU the Situation ; and accordingly spin- 
sters and widows of from five-and-thirty upwards, con- 
tended so vigorously fbr the honour of pouring out 
Mr. Sondes' tea and working him slippers, that he 
finally decided on " Clearing the house," as he called 
it, and letting Olivine take her chance. 

"She cannot get more spoiled than she is doing," 
he considered, and I am bound to say Mr. Sondes was 
right. 

The spinsters and the widows — the ladies with 
curls and the ladies with caps — those with timid 
maidenly manners and those with more decidedly 
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bnsiness address, were unanimous on o^e point — 
viz., in trying to get at Mr. Sondes' heart through 
Olivine. 

To thifl end flattery and indulgence and over-care 
and over-anxiety — to this end making the yoiing 
girl feel there was no one on earth of importance be- 
sides herseif — to this end compliance wiöi her every 
wish, endurance of her eyery litüe whim, — of a trutäi 
had Olivine not been a very angel, a creatore almost 
incapableof being spoiled, shewould haye been ruined. 
As it was, when her last toady left the house, she 
first loaded her with gifts and then smothered her with 
kisses; and then she and Mr. Sondes rejoiced in their 
solitary evening, and feit guiltily glad that the last 
trottbler of their domestic peace had packed up her 
goods and departed, — ^^spectacles, Eoman nose and 
all," suggested Olivine, — to make some other honse- 
hold miserable. 

"How good the tea is," said the girl at breakfast 
next moming, wilii a sigh of relief. 

"And how fresh the bread and how sweet the 
butter," remarked Mr. Sondes, slily. And thereupon 
the pair bnrst out laughing, and Mr. Sondes wondered 
to himself why he had endured the governess incubus 
so long. 

"But still the girl must be educated," he consi- 
dered; and in order to compass this desirable end, he 
procured the Services of a married lady, who consented 
to give Olivine the advantage of her society for a 
certain number of hours per diem, while masters 
attended, and Miss Sondes practised and painted, and 
read French, and Grermau, and Italian, for all of 
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wbich good ihings, I regret to say, she had not mnch 
appetite. 

Never a more genuinely idle girl breathed than 
Mr. Sondes' niece — idle, be it understood, in the 
matter of leaming. She had been so accostomed to 
do nothing, to sit still, to wander np and down stairs, 
to play with her pets, to go dreamiug aboat the gar- 
den at her own sweet will, (hat any systemwith regard 
to her time seemed wearisome in the extreme. 

Fnrther,like some of the sweetest and traestwomen 
who have ever breathed, she had no special talent, no 
great amount of clevemess. Langnages were not her 
forte; for the life of her she could not be made to 
comprehend why everybody should not speak English, 
and why people shonld study the literature of other 
conntries, when there were already, as she opined, too 
many books pnblished in Great Britain. It was a 
perfect waste of money and card-board, teaching her to 
draw; dancing she liked, mnsic she loved. 

"If I conld only sing like Lawrence Barbour," she 
Said once to her duenna, "I shonld not care if I conld 
not write my name." 

"And who is Lawrence Barbonr?" asked Mrs. 
Martyn Gregory. These were the early days of her 
engagement, and she had never been favoured with a 
view of Mr. Barbour's perfections. 

"He is a consin of nncle^s partner, Mr. Perkins," 
answered Olivine; "and he is so clever, and he sings 
like an angel , and he is going to be married to Miss 
Alwyn, a great heiress and a wonderful beanty." 

"Oh!" Said Mrs. Martyn Gregory, who, having 
snndry litüe reminiscences of her own , was a very terrier 
^or soenting out the inner f^eelings of other peopla 
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"Do jou see much of tüs gentleman?" she inquired, 
after a moment's pause. 

f/*No, not so much as we did when I was a child. 
He nsed to be staying with ns then. He was with us 
for months after he nearly got himself killed stopping 
Miss Alwyn's horse in Hyde Park. He has never 
snng so much since. He says it tires him; but some- 
times, when he is in a very good temper, I get him to 
sing for me still. It is heavenly," went on Miss 
Sondes. "I shall be so sorry when he is married !" 

"Why?" demanded her companion. 

"Because nncle does not like Miss Alwyn; and at 
any rate, I snppose, she woxdd be muchtoofine a lady 
to come here. I remember her paying Lawrence a 
Visit when we were at Grays, and she was the most 
affected creatore I ever saw in my life — wonld not 
eat, wonld not drink, left the flowers I gathered her. 
I dare say she has forgotten all that; bnt I have not. 
Child as I was, I noticed her." 

"Yon are nothing but a child still," remarked Mrs. 
Martyn Gregory. 

"I am tumed fifteen a long time," answered 
Olivine, a little indignantly, "and I look eighteen, so 
Mr. Forbes says, and Mr. Perkins declares I might be 
forty. Nobody really thinks me a child except uncle 
and Lawrence Barbour; and Lawrence only tldnks me 
one becanse Miss Alwyn is ever so much older than 
I am." 

"You ought not to speak of Mr. Barbour as Law- 
rence, it is not proper," remarked Mrs. Gregory; where- 
npon Olivine looked at her in amazement. 

"We all call him Lawrence," ahe said, "Mrs. 
Perkins, and Ada, and all the chüdren. I never 
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wish yoa woald seem a ünj bit glad abont going, too. 
I shonld feel so mach happier/* 

"I cannot go; I told Mr. Forbes so jesterday; it 
was rery kind of him to think of asking me, bnt I 
cannot go." 

"Uncle says you mnst, thongh." 

"And I say it is impossible," answered Mrs. Gre- 
gory. 

"Bnt why — why — " entreated Olivine. 

"If yon must know why, because I cannot afford 
to buy a dress for the occasion, and l have not one fit 
to wear among such stylish people." 

"Bnt it wonld not cost mnch-, uncle says I shall go 
in nothing except white muslin." 

"I could not go in white muslin, though," an- 
swered Mrs. Gregory. 

"I do not suppose you could," said Olivine medi- 
tatively, after she had looked her duenna^s ample figare 
and greyish black hair all over; and she sat and thought 
out this dif&culty in silence. 

"I will be back in a moment," she declared at last, 
and she left the room, and ran down the stairs, and 
knocked at t^e door of her uncle^s special apartment. 

"Come in," he called, and Olivine entered. 

"Uncle," she said, coaxingly, "Mrs. Gregory can- 
not go with US to Mr. Forbes'." 

"Why not?" he asked-, "she must I intend her 
to do so. I shall make it a sine qua non.*^ 

"She has nothing to wear," explained Olivine. 

"Lord bloss mel" exclaimed Mr. Sondes. "Women 
are all alike: young or old, they never, aocording to 
their pwn showing, have a rag to cover them. If that 
is the difficulty, however, I will remedy it — she shall 
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j have a dress to-morrow. Now run away, for I am 

very busy, and you ought to be at your lessons, in- 
stead. of talking abont parties/* 

*^0h, nncle! parties are so mnch nicer than lessons!'^ 
answered the girl. 

"Humpbl" Said he, "perhaps you may not always 
^ think so,'* and tben be put her bair back from her 

forebead and kissed ber, and bade ber depart '^Don't 

Jet tbis affair tum your brains,*' were bis last words; 
^' and wben tbe door closed bebind ber, be began won- 

ei dering if be bad done wisely — if be bad not better 

bave beld to bis first resolution, and refused to allow 
if ber to go. "But, poobl" be finisbed, "tbe cbild can- 

not stay a cbild for ever; sbe will bave to venture out 
IT into tbe world some day, and better for ber tp begin 

wbile I am witb ber — God knows bow long tbat may 
iie^ be!" and tbe man tumed bis face towards the window, 

']^ and looked away and away witb a changed ezpression 

^ at something be seemed to bebold far off in the dis- 

tance. Tben, witb a weary sigb, be resumed bis oq^ 

l^ cupation, wbicb, wben be bad finisbed, be took bis bat 

^ and went to tbe city, wbere be met Mr. Alwyn, wbo 

gut discoursed to bim at length about Lawrence Barbour, 

and Lawrence Barbour^s talents and cbances of success, 
r fjf tili Mr. Sondes wished from the bottom of bis beart, be 

bad either never seen Lawrence Barbour, or tbat Law- 
jIjJ rence bad never met Mr. Alwyn. 

Tbe skein of silk be bad once boped to wind so 
3. easily, was now bopelessly entangled, and be could not 

k^ belp Üiinking about tbis as be ascended tbe staircase, 

ing" side by side witb tbe youth wbo bad disappointed 

'(^. bim. 
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"I booght ihat dress to-day, pussy," he said to 
Olivine; "it ig a wonder to me women do not back ont 
of DeaÜi^s invitations by saying they really have no- 
thing fit to be buried in." 

Lawrence laughed. "Is the dress for you?" he 
asked, addressing Olivine. 

"No," she answered; "I wish it were, but nncle 
will not allow me anyüiing more extravagant than 
white muslin, and I should so have liked a pink silk^ 
with about three hnndred flounces, and a quantity of 
white lace, and lilies of the Valley. I was reading in 
a novel the other day abont a lady who had a dress 
like that, and I thonght at the time it was jnst what I 
should choose, if I ever had a chance of wearing it." 

"Time enongh for silks andlaces, pussy," answered 
Mr. Sondes. . "When the days come in which such 
things are suitable for your age, you would give a 
great deal to be able to retum to your teens and white 
muslin. Do you not think that very likely, Bar- 
bour?" 

"It is certain," Lawrence replied, with more gravity 
than the subject seemed to demand; but Mr. Sondes, 
holding bis cup out to Olivine for more sugar, remarked 
that the young man was looking at his niece with a 
certain wondering and speculative interest; that some- 
thing about her which had never Struck him before, 
seemed to have attracted his attention at last. 

Two ideas, in fact, had occurred to Lawrence at 

the same moment; one, that Olivine was not precisely 

what she had been four years and a half previously; 

and the other, that possibly Miss Alwyn's desire to see 

er might not arise from simple curiosity. 
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"She really is very pretty," decided Miss Alwyn's 
lover; "and I hope she will dress herself becomingly." 

Now the "she" thus mentally referred to meant 
Olivine Sondes, and not Henrietta Alwyn. 
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Spri2}g and Aatamn. 

Long before the evening arrived on which an 
entrance was to be obtained into fairy-land, Olivine 
decided that time had a spite against her, and was 
travelling slowly on pnrpose. 

"I am positive that night never will come," she 
declared twenty times a day to Mrs. Martyn Gregory, 
and Mrs. Martyn Gregory, once the question of the 
dress was decided, refrained from rebuking her pupil 
for impatience; but rested contented with telling her 
time would soon pass by and bring the long expected 
evening on its wings. 

" Wings ! " repeated Olivine scomftilly. " Crutches I " 
and the young lady declared once more, she thought 
no time in all her life — none — had ever limped 
along so slowly. 

"What will you do when the party is over?" in- 
quired Mrs. Gregory. 

"Oh! do not talk about that," entreated Olivine, 
looking very much cast down; but next moment she 
brightened up and said, when it was all over she could 
think about it 

"Whenever we have a dreadfuUy wet day in the 
winter time I »it and think to myself about the sunjmftr." 
she went on; "and it is wonderful how the tim' 
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by when I do that; when I put buds on the lilacs, and 
bang flowers on tbe labnmams, and imagine the sun 
sbining over the green £elds down at Grays. Do yon 
never *make out' summer in the winter, Mis. Gregory? 
I cannot help fancying it is a good plan in the wet 
days." 

And the girl tumed her youngj'^fresh, 'spring face 
as she spoke towards Mrs. Gregory, who answered — 

"It is of the Coming summer, not of the past, you 
think, Olivine." 

"And what difference does that make?'^ asked 
Olivine. 

"All tbe difference," was the reply, spoken sadly, 
albeit Mrs. Gregory was neither very sentimental, nor 
reflective. "K a summer were certain never to follow 
your winter, if there were no future, in fact, you would 
scarcely care to look back." 

"I believe I should," Olivine answered. "If I 
were certain never to go to another party I am sure I 
should like to look back on ]Mr. Forbes'; and when I 
am an old woman, with grey — white hair," corrected 
the girl, fearful of seeming personal — "I shall teil 
my grandchildren about the night I went to a ball in 
Limehouse, and wore nothing but a muslin dress, and 
looked among all the fine ladies a perfect Cinderella.'' 

"My dear, you ought not to talk about grand- 
children," suggested Mrs. Martyn Gregory. 

"Well, mychildrenthen," amended Olivine. "There 
must be a great pleasure in looking back and talking 
about the past, or eise old people would not keep on 
telling stories about the time when they were boys and 
girls. If there never were to be another summer, I 
^hould still love to remember last August, and the 
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xoonth we spent down by the sea. Do you not care to 
think about when you were a girl, Mre. Gregory?" 

"No," was the anBwer; "I like to forget" . 

"How unbappy you must bave been," said Olivine, 
sympathetically. ^'I do hope the time will never come 
when I shall like to forget," and Spring folded her 
handfl together and let them lie idly in her lap, whilst 
she thought abont her futnre; and Autamn looked at 
Spring and envied her. 

Litüe though the pasi may have held for any man 
or woman, still. there is something in the mere fact of 
the greater part of lifo being gone for ever which 
canses middle age to look regretfdlly on very early 
yonth. If the past of middle age have been happy, 
then it cannot help sighing at the idea of all the hap- 
piness that may be in störe for youth — happiness 
which for it, is now a tale of me past and gone. Jf 
the early story were, on ihe contrary, sad, then it is 
hard to think of the wasted years, the wretched honzs, 
the douded moming, the darkened poon. 

It is the has, or might have been, against the may 
be, — the certainty contrasting with the nncertainty, 
the actaal resnlt placed side by side with the vagne 
possibility. Antamn knows what flowers the spring 
held for her, what blighting frosts came to nip the 
yonng firesh bnds of promise, what rains washed down 
the formed fimits, what blights feil on her fairest trees, 
what lightnings eame to strike the finest branches in 
her oaks, what a long cold May was in the season of 
her life, what an unhopeful June never let the roses 
in her garden bloom in the sunshine, but bent them 
down to ihe earth. 

Life, fiiends, life! after all we are b«* — ***-* ^"^s . 

Th4 Baee for W^ätth, /. 
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— to one a füll barvest and a gladsome gammer; to 
another a barren life, a poor seed time, a sorrowfol in- 
gathering — to jou^ prosperous man, the seven seasons 
of plentj; to you, oh! stricken one, tbe geven of 
famine. 

Wb are but as the years, and let the twelre months 
of onr experience have held what they will for ns, we 
cannot, having lived out our yonth, help standing to 
wonder half enviously what the new year will contain 
for those, whose light fe0t meet onrs on the threshold, 
as we totter ont uncertainly, into the darkness of age. 

It ig the night marvelling conceming the new day; 
it ig the man specnlating abont the boy; the woman 
Gonsidering the possible fatnre of the girL 

Looking at Olivine, Mrs. Gregory's thoughts went 
back to her own far-away youth; to a remote period, 
when this Century was in its teens, and ehe about as 
old, with her hair in a crop, and her waist under her 
arm-pits, and a dress as wide as her flannel petticoat, 
and gored up to the waist aforesaid. Those were the 
days of sacks, and girlish simplicity; of painting on 
haiid-screens, and executing the Cat's Minuet; of early 
tea-drinkings and family pic-nics; of shört skirts, and 
long whist, and obedience to parents; and those days 
were gone. 

Well, what had they held for her? That was 
precisely the question Mrs. Gregory was considering as 
she sat looking at her pupil. They had held Mr. 
Edwin Lionel Tomlins, of the Grstngej Hackney, nöw 
Edwin Lionel Tomlins; Esquire, of Park Lane and 
Lannersly Court, Hampshire. Never did Mrs. Gregory 
pass through Hyde Park without tuming asido to löok 
t th^ hause of her former admirer, and thinking of 
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what m^ht have been. She could have pointed out 
the veiy tree in Epping Forest, nnder the shade of 
whidi lier papa and mamma, and Mr. and Mrs. Tom- 
lins, senior, and a nnmber of other elderly individuals, 
in Charge of a tribe of sons and daugbters, partook of 
food in that singularly uncomfortable fashion wMch 
prevails at pic-nics. Sbe could have shown the spot 
where she sat, and the place where Edwin Lionel pre- 
pared the salad, Coming sofdj behind her to whisper 
he had "kept a heart for somebody he knew." How 
beantifnl seemed the name of Edwin then; how dis- 
tinguished that of Lionel; how perfect the result ob- 
tained by the conjunction of the two — Edwin Lionel ! 
What a dear, motherly old lady Mrs. Tomlins seemed; 
and had not Mr. Tomlins, the father of Edwin Libnel, 
a happy gift of telling stories, and of welcoming young 
people to his honse? 

Then Mrs. Martyn Gregory^s papa failed in business, 
and after that somehow they feil out of acquaintance 
with the Tomlinses. Edwin Lionel married a widow, 
who brought him a large fortone. She saw the pair 
driving sometimes about in the Park, and Mrs. Gregory, 
fat, middle-aged, and destitute of beauty, still keeping 
to the traditions of her youth, wondered if her old 
admirer were happy, and, I fear, hoped he had repented 
him of his mercenary fickleness. 

Meantime, after Mr. Tomlins' desertion, his ladye- 
love £xed her affections on a dissenting minister, who 
came to lodge in her father's house. There were other 
men in the world, she discovered, than Edwin Lionel; 
every one had not married a widow; every person 
might not be a Mammon- worshipper ^ lij^e him of the 
pio-nic and the lettuce heart. Sl -^rish 
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chnrch, and went to listen to Mr. Crampford; she de- 
Yoted berself to his temporal interests; she made bis 
tea; she aired his clothes; she toasted his moffinS) she 
warmed his slippers; and at last the young man re- 
warded her devotion by entmsting her with a secret. 
He hoped he was soon going to be mairied. 

"Oh! good gracioos, Mr. Crampford, yon don't say 
so!" fluttered the young lady, with her face all a-glow, 
and her heart throbbing a litüe faster, wondering what 
was to come next 

Whereapon the handsome apostle informed her he 
did say so, and that he had been engaged for some in- 
credibly long time, and that the youthM maiden's 
name was "Lucy," and that her pat^rnal parent had a 
paper mill down in Kent 

Women, even when just out of their teens, can 
endure a good deal without flinching from the torture, 
and the girl to whom this interesting piece of intel- 
ligence was communicated stood fire bravely. She 
congratulated Mr. Crampford, and thanked him for his 
confidence and laughed ät him a little (her cheeks a 
trifle paler than they had been), and supposed he would 
not be wanting their first-floor much longer, and feit 
relieved for her parents^ sakes when he said he mnst 
ask leave to bring his wife into bis present apartmenta; 
and then she went to her own room and had a good 
cry, and decided that she would go and be a govemess. 

Which she did, and earned enough to help her 
parents' means for some years^ at the end of which 
time she retumed to Hackney and started a school, 
and made the most of her few accomplishments, tili 
she met with Mr. Martyn Gregory, a derk in a City 
bank, whom she married, and who, never being able tQ 
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induce the two ends of his small income to meet, was 
glad of any extra assistance Iiis wife could give him. 

Thqr Hved in a small honse in Bow, with only one 
parlonr, which smelt of Mr. Gregory's pipe. They liad 
but one servant — a little maid-of-all-work. ' They 
were the happy parents of a couple of boys, eaming a 
few Shillings a week in City offices. They could not 
have afforded to go ont either to parties or theatres — 
snpposing the theatres had been within reach, or a de- 
sirable party a dainty ever likely to be pressed upon 
their acceptance; and yet Mrs. Tomlins was presented 
at Court, and drove in her carriage through Hyde Park; 
and Edwin LionePs name figured in heaven knows 
how many lists of directors — and he had once gone 
to pic-nics in Epping Forest with Mrs. Gregory! 

As for Mr. Crampford, he was a burning and a 
shining light in a chapel west of Regent Street, and 
his wife Lucy sometimes came to see Mrs. Gregory in 
her brougham, and brought with her grown-up daugh- 
ters, dressed in the height of the fashion, one of whom 
rumour said was likely to marry well. 

Little wonder on the whole, perhaps — though the 
life was neither an interesting nor a romantic one — 
that Mrs. Gregory should look on Olivine with a vague 
feeling of enyy, with a terrible lon^ng for the past to 
come back again, and ^ve her a chance of a better 
future — of a vague ftiture, at any rate, Uke that 
stretching forth before the girl, instead of the duU cold 
eertainty through which she now walked in the autunin 
of her ezistence, day after day. 

As for Olivine, with her pretty hands idly folded 
together, she sat thinking about her future — about' 
that vague, uncertain time which je- '^r 
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ean become a realiiy — about soirow, aboat tnmble, 
aboat cbange, about all the Coming jears inigbt bring^. 

She had said« ''I do hope the time will never oome 
wben I flhall like to forget," without considering the 
fall Bense of her words-, bat, after the sentence had 
passed her Ups, its meaning strack on her ear and 
made her reflect. 

Troable she had never known, care she had never 
feit, unkindness she had never encoontered. As the 
vears went by, and she grew old, wonld she come to 
have a historj like other people? wonld she ever suffer 
like women in stories? wonld anjbody she loved die 

and leave her? wonld her uncle? and at this 

point, which was the only yulnerable place in all her 
armoor, (so she then thought), her ejes fiUed fall of 
tears, and the tears slowly trickled down her face and 
feil upon her dress. 

"Olivinel Olivine! what is the matter?*' askedMrs. 
Martyn Gregory, retuming in a moment from her men- 
tal joumey. 

'^I was only thinking about all you were talking 
of," ans wered Olivine; ^*and it came into my mind that 
if — if — if — " 

"If what dear? Now, do not cry, there's a good 
girl. Only remember how angry your uncle wonld be, 
were he to see you. He wonld imagine I had been 
scolding, and — " 

"I was thinking about him," sobbed Olivine. "If 
he died — before me — oh! Mrs. Ghregory, what should 
I do?" 

"For mercy's sakel child,how did such an ideafsver 
enter into your mind? Tour uncle is no more likely 
to die than I am." 
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"And Low long do you think you will live?" 
asked Oliyine, who took ihis piece of consolation 
iiterally. 

"I never know what to make of you, Olivine," 
retomed Mrs. Gregory, severely. "You kave the most 
«ingular ideae, and tke most Bingolar mode of expressr 
ing tbem, of any girl I ever met with in the whole 
coorse of my experience. I never can teil wkß^er you 
are in jest or eamest about anything." 

"That is precisely what Mrs. Perkins says," an- 
Bwered Olivine; and ske resumed her lesson with the 
air of a person determined to afford no cause for future 
speculation. But she continued thinking out her pro- 
blem in silence. 

In good truth Mrs. Gregory was right Olivine 
had Gurions ideas, and the faculty of occasionally ex- 
pressing them inopportunely. She was a girl who 
never seemed satisfied wiüi the surface of anything, 
but who liked to get to the bottom of the commonest 
matters. 

She had lived so isolated a life, she had mixed 
with so few people, she had such a narrow ränge of 
Vision, that neeessarily within that ränge her sight grew 
keen and sharp beyond what is usual at her age. Per- 
ception and reflection were both unduly developed, and 
the trifles she noticed and the deductions she drew from 
what she saw, made her appear to some people, as 
Percy Forbes dedared, ** delieious." 

But to others the sharpness of Miss Sondes^ facul- 
ties afforded no such unbounded pleasure. Mrs. Per- 
kins pronounced her "the cunningest most old-fashioned 
creature I ever see;" and Mrs. Grego«»' hA*aa\^ was 
sometimes at a loss to decide whethe i- 
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Bophisticated or satirical, whether she seemed odd, "be- 
cause she thonght all she said, or said all she thonglity 
or becanse she did neither.^' '*I shonld like to nnderstand 
70a, miss/* was the idea that passed throngb govei^ 
ness's mind as sbe sat and watched Olivine poring over 
her book. ^^Yon are no more like what I was at yotir 
age than day is like night; and I cannot comprehend 
7on in ihe least.'* 

Which was the less to be wondered at, perhaps, as 
most women of ICrs. Gregory's stamp find it very dif- 
ficolt indeed to make even a guess at the characters of 
women dissimilar to themselves. ^ 

^'I wish she were not going tb this party," decided 
Mrs. Gregory as a finish to her mental reflections. "She 
will be certain to say or do something wroüg, and 
then Mr. Sondes will be equally certain to blame 
me. 

Bot in Ulis idea Mrs. Gregory chanced to be mis- 
taken; nothing Olivine was likely to do or say, could 
have seemed wrong in Mr. Sondes^ eyes. Natare to 
him did not seem so terrible a monster as it appeared 
to bis niece's govemess. Art was not so great a good 
to this man as to make him desire its acqnisition at 
any price — at the prioe of innocence and simplicity, 
of self-fqrgetfiilness and perfect tmth. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Mr. Forbes* Party. 

RouNi> and abont and inside Beacb House, every- 
thing was in a state of bustle and confiision. Servants 
were msliing Uther and thitber; gardeners were ar- 
ranging flowers; solemn waiters, wbo bad so far nnbent 
as to take off their coats and work in tbeir sbirt-sleeves, 
were unpacking bampers and laying ont piles of cbina 
and pyramids of plate. Every window in tbe bonse 
was open to admit tbe fcdnl breeze wbicb blew off tbe 
river; tbe caps of tbe maid-servants were all awry; 
ontside tbe close wooden gates were collected tbe young 
Arabs of Limebonse and its vicinity, wbo lustily 
cbeered eaeb cart wbicb arrived on tbe scene of action; 
down on tbe sbore were tribes of barefooted urcbins, 
witb trousers tacked up to tbeir knees, wbo baving 
tried bard to climb tbe bigb bank, piled and protected 
witb wood, wbicb served alike to keep off intmders 
and to resist tbe encroacbes of tbe river, now contented 
tbemselves witb wading out into tbe gravel and mnd, 
and so obtaining distant views of tbe bonse and gar- 
den. Some few bad managed to sneak into tbe sbip- 
yard, and^ lying snng among logs of timber and portions 
of old vessels, kept tbeir eyes on tbe bampers and 
baskets, on tbe servants and tbe decorations. Across 
tbe Tbames lay Deptford and Botberbitbe;^witb tbe 
aftemoon sun sbining npon tbem, tbe pleasant Snrrey 
bills seemed scarcely a mUe distant; np and down tbe 
river went stately sbips, and bnsy tn" 
steamers, and tbe stränge craft of lül 
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rigbt was the great city, witb a golden haze over it, 
to the left no land could be seen save the coast-line of 
the Isle of Dogs, with the Thames skirting round it. 
Above the trees towered the masts of the vessels in the 
ship-building yard; the grass on the lawn was as green 
as though the sun never shone apon it; and, lounging 
on one of the rastic seats, overlooking the river, was 
Percj Forbes, the onlj idle individa^tl on the premises, 
who laj there with bis feet over the end of the bench, 
and bis head supported bj bis band, while he con- 
templated the scene before bim and speculated whether 
bis party would go off well or ill, and whether bis gaests 
would be satisfied or dissatisfied with their evening^s 
entertainment 

Lonnging there, watching the sun shining on the 
river, and bringing the far-away hüls dose almost to the 
opposite side, raising himself on bis elbow to scrutinise 
the build of this barque and that brig, taking bis cigar 
from bis mouth at long intervals and knocking the 
ash off leisurely and deliberatelj — Mr. Forbes was 
thinking of many tbings beside bis party; of bis past, 
of bis ^ture; of business; of pleasure*, of Lawrence 
Barbour and Miss Alwyn; of all the girls who were 
Coming to bis house that night — young, and pretty, 
and fashionable. 

^^I wonder if I sball ever like another girl well 
enough to marry her,*^ he began to consider finally. 
"I certainly was very fond of Hetty," and then be feil 
to marvelling how Miss Alwyn would come arrayed, 
and whether she would be the best-looking woman in 
the room. He had not seen her ar,nied for conquest 
for a long time, and baying once admired her, it was 
impossible for bim to avoid speculating conceming her 
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beantj still. He ran oyer all the dre^ses he. had ever 
beheld her in, pink and amber, and white and black; 
he tried to decide whether she wonld come in a toilette 
severelj simple, er ravifihingly elaborate; whether she 
wonld have the contents of a conservatory on her head, 
or wear her tresses unomamented; whether she wpuld 
strive to break hearts by h^ cold croelty, or tum 
heads bj her fascinating gracionsness; whether she 
wonld make herseif generally agreeable, or be set down 
as a haughty beanty. 

"I hope to heaven,V finished Percy Forbes, as he 
rose and stroUed towards the honse, "that there will be 
some one here able to try a tilt with her." 

He did not wish Miss Alwyn less beantifal, he only 
desired to see some one as beantifal; he wanted to be- 
hold a race on the gronnd; he eamestly tmsted Miss 
Alwyn wonld have something eise to do beside walk 
over the conrse at her own sweet will. 

He knew enough of her to be well aware it was a 
matter of nncertainty whether she wonld elect to come 
in a dress close np to her throat, and ntterly destitnte 
of Ornament, or in clonds of tnlle, wreathed and gar- 
landed with flowers. Most other women he could 
hazard a gness conceming, bnt Miss Alwyn was nn* 
oertain and changeable as the wind; and it was becanse 
it made him angry to see her confident of snccess in 
any attire that Mr. Forbes hoped so heartily she might 
find for once there were other girls in Ihe world as at- 
tractive as herseif. 

^^If OlivineSondes were a few years older, I shonld 
not mind backing her against Miss Alwyn," he thon^it, 
while he stopped and lighted another cigar. "I know 
fifty prettier girls, more ehowy and more able to make 
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nmch of themselves dian slie will ever be, but still she 
possesses something which migbt make Hetty fearAil 
of winning the day. Wbat a nuisance it is sbe is such 
a chit of a cbüd ßtilL Wbat ejea the girl bas — won- 
derfal eyes:" and Mr. Forbes turaed back to the river 
walk, and took a look np and down the Reach as 
if he saw sometbmg in it which reminded bim of 
Olivine. 

^*What a cbild it is, and I bave promised to dance 
with her, and all the grown-up yonng ladies will think 
I am committing a sin. She is too young to come to 
such a gathering. I wish now I had accepted her 
nnde's refosal, and left her with her govemess and 
her pets. Poor little thing, wbat a life it is; wbat a 
lifel'' 

Child thongb she was, many people ihat day weie 
thinking more about Olivine than her scarcely sixteea 
years had a rigbt to expect As a matter of coorse, 
Mr. Sondes could not avoid wondering what kind of 
ddbut bis little girl wonld, in her small way, make; 
and Mrs. Gregory likewise feit naturally anxious that 
Olivine should neither say nor do anything calcolated 
to disgrace her instrucdons for ever in the eyes of ' 
genteel society. Norse Mary, long since promoted to 
the Position of maid and bonsekeeper, proudly declared 
that, dress or no dress, she knew her child would look 
as well as the best of them; and was secretly dis- 
gnsted because Mr. Sondes resolutely refosed to allow 
bis niece to wear any of her moiber's jewels oü tbe 
occasion. 

*^She may bave a diamond broocb to fasten her di^ss,'' 
be Said, **I see no objection to that; but sbe sball not 
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go decked out like a married woman of forty. Eithor 
as a girl or not at all, Mary!^' 

As for Lawrence Barbour, with the entire of lus 
lieart and sonl lie boped Oliyine would look her best 
and be prettily dressed, because be intended to devote 
himself to her. Greatly to bis cbagrin, a Mr. Grains- 
.woode bad lately been almost domesticated in Hereford 
Street; at first as a firiend of papa, bat at last as an 
admirer of Miss Etta. 

He was as old as Methnselah, as uglj as sin wbeii 
the fresbness has wom off it, as rieb, report said, as 
Botbscbild, and as mucb in love witb Miss Alwyn as 
Lawrence bimself. 

Perfectly well my bero knew wbat tbe resnlt wonld 
be, and yet tbis battle be was resolved to figbt out to 
tbe last He would try to rouse Miss Alwyn^s jealonsy. 
If Olivine were but a cbild, still he knew sbe was old 
enongh to cause Etta some anxiety. 

He would take Mr. Sondes' advioe, and bring tbe 
beauty to a decision. He Would not be tbe Alwyns* 
lackey any longer, driving outside tbeir carriage tbrough 
that "cnrsed neighbourbood/' as be said to lumself, in 
Order that Mr. Gainswoode- mlgbt sit next Etta, and 
Mr. Alwyn be enabled to leave room for bis daugbter*s 
flounces. 

These were the days of flounces! Ye gods! bad 
not Miss Alwyn a profusion of them! Was not she 
dressed in some indescribable material that seemed to 
enyelop her as in a baze of ligbt fleecy douds? Wben 
she alighted £rom tbe carriage there was a glimpse to 
be obtained of a white satin skirt , and wben she stood 
in tbe tiring-room, witb an admiring lady's-maid touch* 
ing flounce and fold as if she loved the materiid, - d' 
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not Miss Jdwjn look as thengli somebodj had been 
pelting flowen at her floances, which stuck on her dress 
here, and tfaere, and eyetywhere? Yet she had not a 
flower in her hair save a white rose; down her back 
the black cnrls wreathed and twined themselyes; oyer 
her Shoulders streamed the coarse, hard, wonderfdl hair 
— *OTer her shonlders, which were white as snow, smooth 
as polished marble. 

She had bnt the one rose, as I have said, amongst 
her hair, bnt she wore flowers in erery other available 
Position. Tbey kaotte^ np her short sleeves; they laj 
ampng the folds of her lace hertke; thej were here, there, 
elsewhere over the flowing skirt, looping np the floun- 
ces, nestling beneath the light flowing material. She 
had piain gold bracelets on her arms: she had a jewelled 
fan in her hand; she carried a bouquet in a eomncopia 
stndded with preeions stones. Altogether, Miss AIwtu 
was got np regardless of expense, and so Olivine de- 
eided, when Standing not far off, she contemplated this 
wond^rful beanty with mixed feelings of envy and ad- 
miration. 

In the glass Miss Alwyn beheld the girFs &ce 
reflected — beheld the veil of soft dark hair covering 
her head, her white nnomamented dress, the brooch 
glittering and changing as the rays of the evening san 
feil upon it, the round joung arms, the pure clear skin ; 
and tuming sharply, she saw after years, Olivine Sondes 
once more. 

For a moment the two stood looking at each 
other, while the maid still continued her loving toil. 

*^Yon are Olivine Sondes," said Henrietta, holding 
out her hand. 

^^And you are MissAlwyn," answered Olivine, tak- 
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ing the band proffered, not with any great warmtli or 
enthnsiasm. 

"I saw you looking at mj dress, and I thought I 
remembered your face." 

"I was wishing I had a dress like it," replied Oli- 
vine, wholly ignoring the latter part of the scntence, 
and then Miss Alwyn swept out of the room, followed 
by the girl, feeling that, after all, she had not attired 
herseif in vain. 

"The child is really very pretty," she said to Law- 
rence Barbourj "and if I weire you I should not let 
Percy Forbes marry her." 

" I do not intend/^ answered Lawrence» and straight- 
way he crossed the room and devoted himself to Olivine; 
who, thinking such attention beyond her deserts, prayed 
liim not to stay with her while the dancing was go- 
ing on. 

"It amuses me so much to look at them; but Miss 
Alwyn will bewanting you," she said, andwould bave 
forced him to go but that Lawrence was determined to 
stay. 

"So you are there, Barbour," exclaimed the host, 
at length; "why on earth are you and Miss Alwyn not 
dancing?" 

"I think Miss Alwyn is engaged to sit," answered 
Lawrence, significantly. 

"Why don't you dance with Miss Sondes, then?" 
demanded Percy. 

"Do you dance?" asked Lawrence, eagerly, toming 
to her; and on Olivine answering "Yes," he engaged 
her for the next set with more eamestness than Mr. 
Forbes considered at all needful under the drcum- 
stanees. 
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^'Bemember, 70U are not to forget me," be said, 
as be went off laugbing; and wben Lawrence Mked 
Oliyine wbat Mr. Forbes meant, sbe langbed too, and 
told bim all abont bow dbe came to be tbere at all, and 
of bow good Mr. Forbes bad been to ber. 

^^I would not bave migsed seemg tbe ladies^ dresses 
for aaytbing," sbe conclnded. "I tbink tbe wbole 
place is just like fairy-land. And tbere is tbe moon 
rising," sbe added; "bow lovely it is!" 

*^Come," exclaimed Lawrence, "and see bow tbe^ 
moon looks- on tbe river-," and regardless of Mrs. 
Gregory's gestnres of disapproval, Olivine suffered bim 
tb lead ber &om tbe room and wrap an opera cloak 
ronnd ber, belongin^ to some onewbo frequented operas 
donbtless, and lead her down tbe side walk towards tbe 
Tbames. 

"We bave not seen verymncb of eacb otber lately, 
Olivine," be Said. 

"No," answered tbe girl; sbe was looking across 
tbe river at tbe ligbts on tbe opposite side, and tbink- 
ing of wbat a bappy eyening it was, and of bow tbo- 
rougbly sbe bad enjoyed berself: "and I suppose we 
sbaU see less of you wben you are niarried." 

"God knows wbether I ^ver sball be married or 
not,^' be replied; be was tbinking of Miss Alwyn's new 
admirer, and wondering wbetber Henrietta bad noticed 
bis defection. 

"You must not keep my niece out in tbe evening 
air, Barbour," observed.a voice bebind them at this 
juncture; and Olivine was fortbwitb taken in cbarge by 
ber nncle, wbile Miss.Alwyn, possessing berself of 
Lawrence^s arm, began to accnse bim of all sorts of 
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crimes and sliortcomings as tlie^r walked, a long way 
behind Mr. Sondes, back to the honse. 

"So, sirl wben you told me you were studying 
chemistry, and trying experiments, la helle Sondes was 
the true cause of your absence from Hereford Street," 
she Said, tapping him with her fan. 

"Two can play at the same game, Miss Alwyn," 
he answered; and the pair continued their walk in 
silence. 

From that moment the beauty never lost sight of 
Olivine during the whole evening. Any one looking 
at the two might have thought Olivine had come matro- 
nised or patronised by Miss Alwyn — that she owned 
no sepaflrate existence of her own. 

To Mr. Gainswoode, Henrietta introduced the girl 
specially as "a particular friend of Mr. Barbour," and 
when Olivine blushed, Mr. Gainswoode and Etta looked 
at each other significantly and smiled. 

"This is Miss Sondes, papa," said Henrietta, with 
that engaging manner which was one of her chiefest 
charms, and thereupon Mr. Alwyn "God blessed him- 
self," and first declared it was impossible, and then ob- 
served he always knew she would tum out something 
remarkable, and finally, after paying her a multitude of 
compliments, observed she need not care about anything 
an old fellow like himself said to her. 

"If you please, sir," asked Olivine, at this juncture, 
"may I stay with you? for I do not see my unde, and 
I am afraid of being left alone." 

Which Speech was wrung from her in a very ex- 
tremity of dread lest Mrs. Perkin^ ««^ A<1ä. whom she 
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saw nodding to her £rom distant regions, slioiild come 
and claim acqaaintance, and carry her away to earth 
from heaven; but Mr. Alwyn did not view it in this 
light at all. He only saw "litüe Sondes" had grown 
np into a verj pretiy girl, and feit rather gratiüed bj 
her preference. 

"On my word, a most discreet yonng lady," he 
Said, as he led her for the second time out of the 
crowded rooms down the garden walk. "Won't you 
come and see my daughter, my dear, in Hereford 
Street? You know my daughter, don't you? — that 

young lady with the flowers and " Mr. Alwyn 

here made a fluttering movement of his hands to re- 
present her flowing attire. 

Fact was, various circumstances had tended to make 
Mr. Alwyn very happy and very hospitable during the 
course of the evening. At last a suitor had come to 
whom money was no object — to whom fortune was 
not a necessity. With all his heart he hoped Mr. Gains- 
woode would propose to Henrietta; with all his heart 
also he hoped Lawrence would, at the proper time, 
transfer his affections to Olivine; and he had, on the 
strength of these hopes, dmnk a good deal of sherry 
and of Champagne, and was in a very comfortable state 
of mind accordingly when he spoke to Olivine. 

"You are such a pretty girl, you know," he said, 
"and have such an extraordinary manner. You ought 
to marry Barbour, poor fellow; he will never do any 
good if some woman does not take pity on him, and 
he is so lonely, and so peculiar, and so clever. I 
should like to advise you as a friend," went on Mr. 
Alwyn-, "marry Barbour; he will make a far greater 
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figure in the world than Percj, though Percy is a con- 
foundedly nice fellow, and has a devilishly nice place. 
Think of what I say, my dear, and don't throw yourself 
away on him." And Olivine's white dress gleamed in 
the moon-light, and the diamond brooch flashed and 
glittered; and she thought within herseif, the evening 
was tnming out a littie differently to the evening she 
had anticipated. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

At Beach Houm. 

Eyeby countiy has its Jnggemant! Under the 
wbeels of the car which bears trinmpliaiitly fame, 
pleasnre, or wealth, throngli the world, the multitades 
fall willing saerifices to their god. Differently, according 
to their religion, they advance to meet their fate. 
Dancing and light-hearted they hnrry on to join the 
cavalcade, or with a great rosh head the forlom hope, 
or with carewom faces, burdened by tiüe-deeds, weighed 
down by money-bags, they come forward to worship 
and to suffer-, and if this be tme in a general sense 
with regard to nations, how much more tme is it of 
those different grades and classes in society that go to 
make np nations. What will people not suflFer in the 
cause of gentUityl — your pardon, Madam, for the 
üse of a Word so offensive to your ears — what agonies 
of dress, of deportment, of conversation, are not endured 
daily for the sake of that Christian Juggemaut? This 
is a matter in which one class cannot laugh at another; 
this is the common land of English society, where 
plebeian and patrician meet, where piain "Mister" 
cannot sneer at "My Lord," nor "Her Grace" at the 
wife of an Alderman. 

All of US in our tum have stretched ourselves on 
this social rack. The dreary dinners, the wet pic-nics, 
the never-ending evenings, the purposeless tea and the 
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amatenr musical parties, the moming caUs, and the 
aftemoon callers — jou who endnre these things, ask 
your own souls if you do not feel the while that yoa 
are offering np yonr time, your patience, yonr talents, 
yonr health, on the shrine of that god whose votaries 
refuse even to give him a name. 

What will Bobinson not bear smilingly to-night for 
the pleasnre of mentioning to bis next-door neighbour 
to-morrow that he dined last evening with Lord Bon 
Ton, and met Etcetera, and somebody eise, and a few 
people besides. To this Statement Jones, having no 
idea that a lord is not a daily fonn of refreshment with 
Bobinson, never snspecting that genteel society makes 
bis acquaintance about as comfortable as a sea voyage, 
listens deferentially, and goes home to say casnally to 
the country cousin who is visiting bis wife, and employs 
herseif mach with crochet-work and mysterions frillings, 
"I came down in the same carriage with Bobinson; 
quite a man of the world, dines with Lord Bon Ton, 
and meets Etcetera, and all the rest of that set; yery 
pleasant fellow is Bobinson; we spent a delightful evening 
at hü hause last toeehP^ 

Note the connexion of ideas, the links in the social 
chain; see how one. man is hanging to another man^s 
ßkirts, how in the great bnsiness of gentility every 
person is trying to borrow capital of bis friends and 
acquaintances, striving to push a connexion — endea- 
Youring at all hazards to drive a trade. . 

Where is the man who has never wondered to 
himself as he made bis way home in cab, on foot, or 
in brongham, from ball, or dinner, or conversazione, 
what made him go out at all? — to whom it has v 
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occmred that he conld have passed a few lioars mucli 
more satisfactorily in bed, ratfaer than in listening to 
simpering common-places in crowded rooms? And yet 
the next night finde him hibonring awaj en the tread- 
null of fashion onoe again, working out the term of 
bis sentence of social servitade, — fbr that Jnggemant, 
whose waj lies throngh splendid drawing-rooms, who, 
well-disgaised, presides at the meetings of so many 
societies, who gives dinner-parties of his own, and has 
a temple in eveij street, insists npon his victims having 
their wits croshed ont of them, and the victims, wise 
and foolish, obej. 

Whose assemblies are so crowded as his, — whose 
gnests are so scrupulously pnnctual, — whose conntry 
house is so füll of wearied visitors, whose at-homes are 
so faithfdlly recollected as those of Juggemant the 
genteel? Have not his priests honour, have not bis 
votaries faith? Where is the Colenso who shall venture 
to question the accuracy of his Mosaical books? who 
that desires to enter into his Heaven shall mnrmtir 
about enduring mnch tribulation to compass that object? 
The car moves on, and the worshippers fall prostrate, 
aud the people cheer, and applaud, and honour. 

It is quite possible for us to hold two religions — 
one for this world and one for the next — we may not 
serve two masters at the same time, but we can try to 
serve them separately. Just as excessively religions 
people, who* beliöve implicitly and think much and 
talk much about a future state, in which all men shall 
be eqnal, are oftentimes the proudest and most dis- 
agreeable of beings in this life; so those who so loudly 
declare there is nothing abstractly in a name, are 
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nsnallj greatlj influenced by names and titles iii 
reality, and would suffer much to get inside that in- 
closore with which divinity doth hedge a king. 

Bach was the case with the Limehonse notables, at 
all events; a gossip in Mrs. Perkins' bed-room, a com- 
fortable bit of snpper rendered more palatable by the 
aroma of the soap works, in Mrs. Jackson's parlour, a 
bowl of pnnch at Doctor Reddy's, or clay pipes and 
discnssions, philosophical, democratical, and radical, at 
Mr. Chnrchwarden Hills', would have been much more 
to the taste of Mr. Forbes' neighbours than the feast to 
which he bade them repair. What pleasure could Mrs. 
Hills, for example, derive firom her new satinet in an 
assembly where no one directed looks of envy at her, 
or said, "0 law! Mrs. Hills, what a dress!" or fingered 
the purchase and guessed at its value; what charm 
could there be to Doctor Reddy in a Company ignorant 
of his conversational abilities, and perfectly indifferent 
as to whether such an individual as himself existed; 
what were ices and trifle, wines and jellies, to a man 
like Mr. Hartfield, the proprietor of the United Saw 
Mills, who loved his hot steak and his pint of stout 
every night at "half-past nine o'clock reg'lar, better 
nor all your late dinners, and French kickshaws." 

Mrs. Hills' idea of a successful party was certainly 
not that of one where "you could not see the pattem 
of the carpet." She liked a few friends comfortably. 
She did not approve of "those crowded rooms where 
you got the clotibes tore off your back, and were ready 
to faint with the heat, and everybody was pushed on 
one side that the young ladies might go spinning ror 
the room with their beaux like teetotums." 

Doctor Seddy and Mrs. Hills had subsequendy 
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aa hannonious duet aboat this matter. The doctor was 
of opinion that low dresses, bot rooms, open Windows^ 
iced water, confectioner's pastry, cbampagne, excite- 
ment, and late bours, would soon convert England into 
a lunatic asylum and a cburcbyard. Mrs. Hills did not 
wonder men were afraid to many, wben women dressed 
like the young ladies at M>. Forbes'. 

^^Wbicb I am snre more resembled fairies, as they 
went a-strolling out into tbe garden in tbe moonligbt, 
tban honest flesh and blood. Wives and motbers, in- 
deed! I could as soon fancy a sperrit bringing np a 
family as one of them/' 

But, spite of all this dissatisfaction, not one of 
those invited firom tbe neigbbonrhood had conrage 
enough to stay away, excepting Mr. Perkins, wbo 
Said — 

"No, thank you, Mr. Forbes, all tbe same; but 
such grand affairs are out of my line altogetber. It is 
very kind of you to want me to go, but I had rather 
not I am a piain man, and should feel like a fish 
out of water among all your fine acquaintances. I'll 
stay at home and take care of the childreh, if tbe 
missus likes to go and see the show/' 

The missus went accordingly, in a cab with Ada, 
Mrs. Jackson and Sophia Anne, Mr. Jackson (after 
Lawrence Barbour's fashion) occupying a seat on the 
box. 

So many carriages had never found their way to 
the Isle of Dogs before. It was like "a going to 
Court," Mrs. Perkins remarked, putting her head out 
of the cab-wjndow, and looking up and down the 
Street. Pulling it in again next moment, she rebuked 
Ada for throsting her curls out of the opposite window, 
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and told her to sit still and behave herseif, and not 
toss her hair. 

Once inside the honse, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Jackson commenced speculating on what the affair 
would cost, — whether the flowers in the hall were 
lent, — and if the confectioners would take back what 
was left from supper. 

'^I never did see so many people together before, 
except on a Lord Majores Day," observed Mrs. Perkins. 

"Nor I," replied Mrs. Jackson, "only once, when 
I had to go into Giltspur Street very early, and forgot 
there was a hanging at Newgate tili I found myself in 
the middle of a great crowd, with my shawl pulled 
round, and mj bonnet in fifty difPerent shapes." 

"Oh! my, did you see it?" asked Mrs. Perkins, the 
"it" referring to the execution. 

"No," answered Mrs. Jackson. "I never was so 
frightened before or since. If I had been going to be 
hung myself , I don*t think I coidd have fought harder 
to get out of the crowd. Ain't this a pretly place? I 
wonder if there is any young lady here Mr. Forbes 
would like to bring home to it? I was just a-saying, 
Mr. Forbes, ^^ she added, addressing that genüeman, 
"I wish it was in honour of your nuuriage we was 
gathered together.^' 

"I wish it were," he said, with that gay, cheery 
manner which gained him so many friends. "Bnt all 
in good time. No doubt there is an excellent wife in 
training for me, if I eould only find out where." 

And he went away laughing, while the Limehouse 
notables grouped themselves together, and critieised the 
Company, and made disparaging remarks on the per- 
sonal appearance of the West-£nd ladies; and dedded 
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that their own dergyman was "stuck up" because he 
shook hands with several persons in Üie room with 
whose very appearance, bad be been Gbristian and 
bamble minded, and carried wbat be preached into 
praetice, be could not bave been acquainted. 

"Ay, it's all very weU," said Mrs. Hills, "but 
sermons is one tbing and condact anotber — precept 
may be good in its way, but doing^ will travel fiirther;" 
and tbe lady sbook ber bead over Mr. Mallory^s sbort- 
Comings, and observed tbat '^tbougb Hills was cborcb- 
warden, still England were a free conntry, and sbe for 
one would not be tongue-tied in it for nobody." 

As a rule tbe West-enders were very sociable and 
agreeable. To them tbe party was a most unfimnal 
affair, and tbey flnng tbemselves into tbe spirit of it 
heart and sonl. Tbeir best bad told many of tbem 
tbat be intended to bave tbe tribes of tbe East at bis 
bonse as well as tbe inbabitants of tbe West, and no 
one took exception to bis scbeme. On tbe contraiy, 
very fasbionable ladies and good-looking yonng men 
took a deligbt in disconrsing to tbe singnlarly dressed 
indiyiduals wbo stood apart like a pecnliar people 
gazing critically on tbe Company. 

One old cbnm of Percy's made Mrs. Jackson^s life 
a weariness to ber by reason of bis petitions tbat sbe 
wonld dance witb bim, and wben sbe would not dance 
be remained witb ber talking about tbe opera and tbe 
tbeatres and tbe last concert and tbe latest novel. 

In retum Mrs. Jackson favonred bim witb a ftdl, 
tnie, and particular account of tbe Beanmont Institute, 
of a scbool treat sbe bad gone to at Higb Beecb, and 
a mn sbe and Mr. J. bad taken a few days previously 
to Grayesend. 
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"It is not very often he can get away firom the 
'boiling/^' she remarked; '^but a little outing like tliat 
is good for both of us." 

"Forbes, do teil me wbat that woman^s hnsband 
boils," entreated bis friend a few minutes after. "I 
never spent such an evening in my life. I never bad 
80 mucb amusement, and it is not quite fair, for I fear 
your Limehonse celebrities are being bored to death," 

"If Forbes would only bave foUowed my advice 
and served brandy-and-water to them all round at 
first, instead of tea," observed Lawrence Barbour, 
"you would not bave seen many Symptoms of weari- 
ness." 

^^A capital idea; one that migbt be adopted witb 
advaUtage even west of Cbaring Cross. When I give 
a party, I sball procure some rare Uqtieur B,nd try tbe 
experiment. But now, Forbes — ob! be's oflPI You 
can teil me, Mr. Barbour, wbo that girl is witb ike 
bead — sbe, I mean, in tbe blue silk trimmed witb 
scarlet — wbo keeps tuming round and round as 
tbougb sbe revolved on a pivot?" 

^^Tbat is a Miss Perkins, the eldest daughter of 
one of my employers," answered Lawrence, a little 
bitterly. 

"Then you know her? introduce me, and I will 
ask her to dance/^ 

"No, don't," said Lawrence, "she is such a forward 
piece of vulgarify. The niece of my other master is 
here, I will introduce you to her if you choose, for she 
is both pretty and sweet" 

"Prettiness and sweetness are lost on me,^' an- 
swered the other. "Pray enable me to make acquaint- 
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"Well, for my part, I thinks she looks better to- 
night nor I ever thought she could look," remarked 
Mrs. Jennings, who was charmed at the opportnnity of 
difiPering from Mrs. Perkins. "She is the making of a 
rery pretty woman, as my father always maintained; 
and she couldn't have chosen anything to snit her as 
well as white, which the diamond brooch lights up. 
They are real diamonds — I know they are, becanse 
I asked Mr. Sondes, and I am sure he would not teil 
an untmth abont such a matter.^' 

"Then I am ashamed of yon," exclaimed Mrs. Jack- 
son; and there ensned a side skirmish between the pair 
which was interrupted once more by Mrs. Perkins en- 
treating them to watch her Ada, whose half-year's 
dancing had not been, so the fond parent remarked, 
"money (hrown away." 

"She is the life of them," continned Mrs. Perkins. 
"I only wish her par was here to see her. That is the 
rector's niece as Lawrence Barbour is dancing with 
now. If looking was food, she would get her supper 
off Ada to-nightl" 

"Who that had the chance of looking at your 
daughter could avoid doing so?" said Mr. Forbes, who 
eaught Mrs. Perkins^ Observation as he passed the group, 
and paused to answer it. "I assure you I consider Miss 
Perkins has created quite a Sensation," and Perey 
looked gravely in Mrs. Perkins' face, without — so 
Mrs. Jackson subsequently assured her husband — "a 
smile on his own." 

"Really, Mr. Forbes," declared the $oap-boiler's 
wife, "I Öionght I saw you at the other side of the 
room a minute since. You are quite iniquitous" — 
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which compliment the host acknowledged hj a bow, 
wliilst Mrs. Perkins eagerly interposed with — 

"Is there nobody to dance with Olivine Sondes? 
She has been standing this last honr, I think, talking 
to Mr. Alwyn and the gentieman, whoever he is, that 
came with him. She is looking now like patience on 
a monninent" 

"Yes, but Mr. Alwyn, at whom she is smiling, 
scarcely represents grief," replied Mr. Forbes. "Miss 
Sondes prefers not to dance. I engaged her a fortnight 
since, and now she teils me she is tired and prefers 
standing. Fickle, like the rest of your ehanning sex, 
Mrs. Jennings!" he added, tuming to Sophia Anne. 

"How I do hate such ways," exciaimed Mrs. Per- 
kins, indignantly. "If I caught my Ada serving any 
one so, I would walk her off home on the instant. 
Tired, indeed! Airs and nonsense!" 

"It is not every one, however, who has the ex- 
haustless energy and vivacity of your danghter," re- 
marked Mr. Forbes, which Observation restored the 
mother^s equanimity. 

"He may well say that," she burst out, when he 
left them. "It must be pleasant to him to see a girl 
as is a girl, and not a pale-faced statue, with great 
eyes, and hair like a thunder-cloud, looking as if she 
had risen from her grave, and come out to spoil every- 
body's enjoyment. Only see how Ada's partner is 
langhing — how pleased he seems. Ah, she could 
keep a room-fiill going, as I often teil Mr. Perkins. 
She is the very model of what I was at her age. I 
hope she will never have to go through what * 
mar has had to put up wiüi," — and Mr 
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stood on tip-toe while she spoke, in order to catch a 
better view of her younger seif, who, leaning on her 
partner^s arm and giggling ecstaticalty, was indeed a 
sight to behold. 

As she had been a forward, fat, light-haired, snnb- 
nosed, porky kind of a child, so she had grown up into 
a forward, light-haired, snub-nosed, meaningless-expres- 
sioned girl, who laughed loudly, incessantly, and sense- 
lessly, and who had a way of flinging herseif about, 
which may, for aught I l^w to the contrary, have 
been intended to express vivacity, and a certain con- 
sciousness of graceful ease, and absence of all embar- 
rassment. 

She wore her hair in curls , of course ; not in such 
curls as Miss Alwyn affected, but in short tiers, which 
gave the idea of a succession of sandy-coloured sausages 
being arranged round her head. Any person who was 
favoured with a private view of Miss Perkins in her 
bedchamber, wonld have discovered that this arrange- 
ment of her coijQfhre by day was due to about five hun- 
dred little knots into which her hair was screwed over- 
night Rows and rows of paper then adomed her head; 
blue paper, brown paper, white paper, newspaper, were 
called into requisition to bring Miss Ada^s locks into a 
proper State of curliness, and when these were unroUed 
and the hair arranged in what Mrs. Perkins considered 
a beeoming style, the girl was an apparition to marvel 
at. What her fan proved to Miss Alwyn, ihose curls 
were to Miss Perkins; something to toy with and em- 
ploy her hands; now the ends were Coming out; straight 
ends that had to be tucked up into the sausage -roll 
again; then the combs became loosened, and had to be 
re^a^jnsted; anything more like a mop than Ada's head 
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after dancing could not well be conceiTed, except that 
a mop, made of light rags and omamented with a bow 
of red ribbon, wonld have been infinitely her snperior 
in point of pictoresqueness. 

Her dress was short (are not the gowns of all snch 

girls cortailed for some mjsterious reason?) and her 

petticoats were many; she had shoes which were a 

little inclined to wearing down at the heel, as Lawrence 

conld see, for, as of old, Miss Ada's legs and feet were 

rather conspicnons than otherwise. As for the blne 

silk, how had it not been altered? it had been cnt 

down in such a manner that the girFs neck looked like 

something completely separate firom and having no con- 

nection with the remainder of her body. It was tight 

round the top, and before the evening was over had to 

be stitched together by one of the maid-servants, who, 

to avenge herseif on Ada for her sauciness, sewed a 

piece of the skin up with the lace tucker, causing the 

suflPerer to shriek in agony. Her arms were exactiy 

like Castile soap ; here white, there blue, there red ; gener- 

ally mottled, and with a development of bone at the 

elbows which seemed unreasonable, considering the 

plumpness, not to say thickness, of her figure. Further, 

she wore a coral necklace, had a red sash Streaming 

behind, iU-fitting gloves, the fingers of which she em- 

ployed herseif in biting when her hair did not require 

her attention, so that altogether Miss Perkin? conveyed 

the idea of a young lady who was slightly dementöd. 

Every social gathering contains, it may be con- 

^cluded, its apple of discord for some one; and Ada 

Perkins was certainly one of those apples of discörd to 

Lawrence Barbour that night. Had he ever studied 

Job, after the fashion in wMch he poured over Gmelir 
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he would have found a whole commination service ready 
to bis band for ose on the occasion. As matters stood, 
however, he had to fall back on bis own resonrces, and 
out of tbem he produced a litanj for Miss Ada's benefit 
Go wbere he would, he still beheld that girl clasping 
her partner's arm, swinging on it, and treating bim to 
domestic revelations which made the man almost scream 
witb laugbter. In the supper-room matters came to a 
climax ; tbere Lawrence saw Ada drinking Champagne 
like iced water, and stuf&ng tarts down her tbroat as 
though she bad a design of &ttening berself up for 
market. 

Wbere Mrs. Perkins migbt be, Lawrence could form 
no idea; but be decided on stopping Ada^s Perform- 
ances, even at the cost of a considerable amount of an- 
noyance to bimself. 

Very dexterously he made bis way to the point 
wbere the pair sat, and reached tbem just as Mr. Trellin 
was about to replenisb Miss Ada^s glass. 

"Pray do not," Lawrence whispered to bim; "sbe 
bas no idea of what you are giving her; your mamma 
wants you, Ada," he added, aloud, "sball I take you 
to her?" 

"Botber mamma," exlaimed Miss Ada, tossing her 
head and shaking all the ends out of her curls, and 
rendering the position of her combs anytbing ratber 
tban secure; but sbe rose for all that, and graciousljr 
accepted Lawrence's proiffered arm, asking Mr. Trellin. 
if be were not Coming too. 

"I have left Miss Sondes, will you kindly take 
Charge of her?" interposed Lawrence; "that young lady 
in white on the other side of the table; thank you,7 
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and he hnrried Ada out of tbe room, and was crossing 
the hall in search of Mrs. Ferkins, when Mr. Sondes 
toached him on the Shoulder. 

"I will take Miss Perkins to her mother," said he; 
"you may trust her to me." 

Half an hour later Mr. Sondes came to where Law- 
rence was Standing outside one of the open Windows. 

"You area good fellow, Barbour," he began, "and 
I am glad to see you do not forget that although Mrs. 
Perkins is an ignorant fool, her husband is as honest, 
and straightforward, and true a man as ever breathed." 

"I could not endure to watch his daughter making 
an exhibition of herseif," answered Lawrence, who was 
secretly delighted at such praise from his employer. *T 
wonder if those Alwyns are ever going home," he 
added, "or whether they expect me to pilot them safely 
out of Limehouse, as they expected me to pilot them 
into it" 

"Miss Alwyn wants to setOlivine down in Stepney 
Causeway," observed Mr. Sondes. 

"She is very obliging," said Lawrence; "I wonder 
if Mr. Gainswoode would sit on the box, to make room 
for Miss Sondes." 

"But I am going to take her away now," continued 
Mr. Sondes; "I think she must have had enough of it 
by this time." 

" Too much, if she be of my mind," answered Law- 
rence ; "I never feit so tired in my life," and the young 
man sighed wearily. 

"You will have to choose between business and 
pleasnre before very long," were Mr. Sondes' parting 
words, ere he went in search of Olivine, whom he found 

22* 
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taJking to Mrs. Lewin, and promismg to spend an even- 
ing with that lady before she lefl Beach House. 

^^That is, if uncle allows me,^' she said, tnming to- 
wards Mr. Sondes, who replied that he should make no 
promises tili he saw how she ,was after her unwonted 
dissipation. 

"Must not I bid Miss Alwyn good- night?" asked 
the girl, as her uncle bore her away out of fairy-land. 

"It is not necessary," he answered, but Miss Alwyn 
had no intention of "being cheated," as she said, in 
such a manner, and came running after her. 

"Good-by," she murmured, in her tenderest tones; 
"good-by — au revotr; it really is very unkind of you, 
Mr. Sondes, to tear your niece away from us." 

"Too bad, positively," chorused Mr. Qainswoode, 
"cruel to an extent" 

"After all the pretty things we said to one another, 
to desertmel" finished Mr. Alwyn sentimentally. "Good- 
by, Miss Sondes. I trust you will treat your next ad- 
mirer better." 

"Never mind papa's nonsense, Miss Sondes I" ex- 
claimed Miss Alwyn 5 "only remember you are to come 
and see me ; if you do not I shall come and see you -, 
is not that a threat?" and she squeezed Olivine's band 
and said, "Good-by, you sweet Utile thing," and made 
Mr. Sondes forget his prejudices for a moment, and 
think her positively pretty. 

"You will allow her to come to Hereford Street, 
will you not?" she asked Mr. Sondes. 

" We must talk of that when you pay Olivine your 
nromised visit," he answered, for which speeeh he could 
nve Struck himself next moment, when Miss Alwyn 
borted — 
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"You have throwii down the glove, and I accept it 
Expect to see me in Stepney Causeway, for I sball 
surely appear there," and she touched the top of her 
fan with her Ups, and made him a pretty gesture of 
farewell, and permitted him at last to go home, feeling 
Miss Alwyn had the best of the game. 

"A wonderfally clever woman," he considered; and 
then, tuming to Mrs. Gregory, he asked her how she 
had been amused. 

"I never enjoyed myself so much in all my life 
before," said the poor lady, and then both remained 
sUent for a moment, seeming to expect some remark 
from Olivine. 

But Olivine remained silent She offered no Ob- 
servation; she made no comment on the evening's pro- 
ceedings, but sat back ^n the carriage with her face in 
shadow, while the moonlight shone on her white dress. 
"And did the play answer your expectations, Pussy ? " 
inquired Mr. Sondes, after that expectant pause. 

"Yes, uncle, quite," she replied; "it more than an- 
swered them,'' she added, after a second's hesitation. 

"What makes you speak so dolefully, then," he 
Said, trying to get her out of the shadow, and so ob- 
tain a glimpse of her face. 

"I am tired," was the answer, and the girl drew 
back a little further into her comer. 

'^You must get to bed and have a long sleep. No 
lessons to-morrow, or rather to-day, Mrs. Gregory; you 
will both require a rest after this night's exertions," 
and Mr. Sondes laughed and seemed in such excellent 
spirits that Mrs. Gregory thought, if he would only go 
a little more into society, he might develop into some- 
thing perfectly charming. 
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"I do not think, child, the evening has tnrned out 
so pleasantly as 70U expected,^* remarked the govemess 
to her Charge, when Üiej stood together in the room 
which had been prepared for Mrs. Gregory's reception. 

"Yes, it did," answered Olivine; "but I am so 
tired, I cannot talk about it now." 

And with that she kissed Mrs. Gregory and flitted 
upstairs to her own apartment, where she sat down in 
the moonlight, and cried as though her heart would 
break. 
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